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By  “Augur” 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  Mr.  Parker  Gilbert,  the  Agent-General 
for  the  payment  of  German  Reparations,  came  to  London 
on  one  of  his  periodical  visits  to  see  his  friends  at  the 
Treasury  and  at  the  Bank  of  England.  The  occasion  was 
seized  upon  by  organs  of  the  Press  to  inform  the  public  of 
Mr.  Gilbert’s  scheme  for  the  revision  of  the  famous  Dawes 
Plan,  of  which  now  for  the  fifth  year  he  is  the  vigilant 
guardian.  The  figures  published  were  incorrect,  and,  in 
any  case,  it  was  premature  to  speak  about  a  scheme  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Agent-General.  Yet  those  who  read  atten¬ 
tively  his  quarterly  and  annual  reports  have  occasion  to 
know  that  Mr.  Gilbert  does  not  look  upon  the  Plan  as 
final  and  to  be  carried  out  without  a  readjustment  of  the 
burden  imposed  upon  Germany. 

When  the  Dawes  Plan  was  drawn  up  and  accepted  by 
Germany  in  1924  it  was  hailed  as  a  way  out  of  the  blind 
alley  in  which  Europe  had  found  itself,  after  having  tried 
to  exact  Reparations  from  Germany  strictly  according  to 
the  Peace  Treaty  of  Versailles.  Indeed,  it  has  not 
been  proved  until  now  that  the  sums  which  the  Allies 
demand  according  to  the  Plan,  and  which  the  German 
Government  agreed  to  pay,  are  above  Germany’s 
capacity  to  furnish.  The  full  sum  of  yearly  payments  is 
coming  into  force  only  in  the  current  financial  year,  and 
there  is  reason  to  expect  that  the  German  Government 
will  be  able  to  produce  it,  or,  at  least,  will  try 
loyally  to  carry  out  its  freely  accepted  obligations.  So 
that  if  there  are  doubts  of  the  future  capacity  of  Germany 
to  pay,  this  cannot  be  the  immediate  reason  for  the 
view,  which  undoubtedly  is  spreading,  about  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  revision  of  the  Dawes  Plan.  To  understand  what 
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is  happening  we  must  look  deeper  into  things,  below  the 
surface  of  daily  affairs. 

The  Versailles  Treaty,  for  better  or  for  worse,  has  been 
for  the  last  ten  years  the  foundation  of  European  recon¬ 
struction.  But  this  historical  document  consists  of  three 
parts,  each  having  its  own  particular  object  to  perform. 
In  the  first  place  the  Treaty  provides  for  the  liquidation 
of  the  Great  War,  secondly  it  contains  clauses  which 
establish  for  Germany  a  period  of  probation  during  which 
she  is  kept  under  control  and  is  not  fully  mistress  of  her  own 
house,  and  thirdly  there  is  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations — an  integral  part  of  the  Treaty — which  creates  in 
Europe  a  family  (to  use  Mr.  Kellogg’s  happy  expression) 
of  nations  living  together  on  terms  of  absolute  parity.  For, 
however  much  people  may  discuss  the  meaning  of  the 
articles  of  the  Covenant,  one  thing  is  clear :  that  there 
is  only  one  class  of  members — equals  among  equals.  On 
several  occasions  ‘  we  have  said,  and  cannot  say  it  again 
sufficiently  strongly,  that  Germany’s  entry  into  the  League 
of  Nations  can  have  only  one  meaning :  her  period  of 
probation  has  come  to  an  end,  and  the  Allies  have 
received  her  into  their  family  on  terms  of  an  absolute 
parity.  When  a  principle  of  such  importance  is  at  stake  it 
is  useless  to  quibble  over  legal  details,  which  in  the  letter 
may  seem  to  contradict  it.  There  cannot  be  two  codes 
of  moral  rules  running  concurrently  in  the  life  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  there  cannot  be  two  laws  of  comity  applied 
simultaneously  in  international  relations.  And  in  this 
sense,  because  it  contains  the  Covenant  of  the  League,  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  is  the  charter  of  Germany’s  final  libera¬ 
tion  from  the  shackles  imposed  upon  her  after  her  defeat 
in  the  War.  We  have  to  make  up  our  mind  definitely  on 
this  point,  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 

The  Dawes  Plan,  in  addition  to  settling  the  method 
of  the  payment  of  Reparations  to  the  Allies  by  Ger¬ 
many,  imposed  upon  the  latter  a  system  of  super¬ 
vision  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  a  sovereign 
State.  The  Agent-General  is  at  the  apex  of  an 
elaborate  machinery  of  control.  People  are  apt  to  forget 
that  working  with  him  or  concurrently  there  are  (i)  a 
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Committee  of  Transfers,  (2)  an  American  member  of  the 
Commission  for  Reparations,  (3)  a  foreign  Commis¬ 
sioner  and  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Reichsbank,  (4)  a 
foreign  Commissioner  and  members  in  the  Council  of  the 
German  Railways  Co.,  (5)  a  foreign  Trustee  for  the  rail¬ 
way  bonds,  (6)  foreign  members  in  the  Council  of  the  Bank 
for  the  Industrial  Bonds,  (7)  a  foreign  Trustee  for  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Bonds,  (8)  an  Index  Committee,  (9)  a  Committee 
for  the  Arbitration  on  Gold  Values,  (10)  an  Advisory 
Committee  for  Mortgaged  Assets,  (ii)  an  Arbiter  for  the 
same,  (12)  an  Arbitration  Committee  of  Interpretation 
(to  judge  between  the  German  Government  and  the  Com¬ 
mission  for  Reparations),  (13)  an  Arbitration  Committee 
for  Deliveries  in  Kind,  and  a  Special  Committee  for  the 
Same,  (14)  an  Arbiter  for  Private  Property  in  Germany, 
(15)  an  Arbiter  for  Concerted  Financial  Measures,  (16)  an 
Arbitration  Tribunal  for  Appeals  from  Decisions  of  the 
Committee  of  Transfers,  (17)  A  Technical  Committee  for 
the  Dawes  Plan,  (18)  an  Arbitration  Commission  for 
Defaults,  (19)  a  Special  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  for  the 
Railways,  (20)  an  Arbiter  for  the  Railways,  (21)  an  Arbiter 
for  the  Industrial  Bonds, ^  All  these  posts  and  bodies  are 
created  by  the  Dawes  Plan  Agreement,  and  the  protocols 
corollary  to  it.  The  Allies,  who  see  how  the  money  comes 
in,  may  not  feel  the  weight  of  this  system  of  control  which 
enmeshes  Germany  and  deprives  her  of  the  right  of  freely 
disposing  of  herself  to  which  she  now  lays  claim  as  a 
Sovereign  State,  an  equal  member  among  equals  in  the 
family  of  the  nations  united  by  the  League  Covenant.  It 
may  be  convenient  to  meet  this  claim  in  silence,  so  as  to 
delay  the  issue  for  a  time,  but,  when  obliged  to  speak,  who 
in  equity  and  justice  can  deny  it? 

The  financial  experts,  commissioned  to  draw  up  the 
Report,  which  prepared  the  acceptance  of  the  Dawes 
Plan  by  the  Governments,  were  aware  that  Germany 
would  never  be  in  a  position  to  pay  the  colossal 
sums  which  politicians  had  accustomed  the  public 
to  expect.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  say  at  the  time  exactly  what  would  be  the 
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amount  which  could  be  obtained  from  the  Germans 
without  killing  the  goose,  for  the  mark  currency  had 
gone  under  in  the  mad  inflation  of  the  Ruhr  period  and 
the  export  of  German  capital  abroad  had  drained 
the  last  visible  resources  of  the  country.  The  experts  pre¬ 
ferred  to  temporise,  and  as  a  result  they  produced  a  plan, 
the  monetary  value  of  which  can  be  gauged  to-day 
only  approximately.  Not  only  that,  but  the  safeguards 
provided  are  of  such  a  nature  that  there  is  no 
encouragement  to  the  debtor  to  apply  himself  to  a 
swifter  paying  off  of  his  obligations.  It  has  been  rightly 
said  that  even  if  the  sixty  millions  of  Germans  decided  to 
work  seven  hours’  a  week  longer  to  help  to  pay  the 
Allies,  their  action  would  not  set  them  free  earlier 
or  decrease  the  total  sum  of  their  payments.  This 
is  disheartening,  and,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  purely 
commercial  transaction,  unpractical.  We  need  not  be 
surprised  if  the  Agent-General  and  other  financial 
experts  hold  the  view  that  by  the  provision  of  an  exact  time 
limit  and  of  a  premium  for  swifter  repayment,  Germany 
should  be  given  an  incentive  to  get  rid  of  the  Dawes  Plan 
and  of  Reparations  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Until  now  we  have  said  nothing  about  the  sums  which 
the  Dawes  Plan  exacts  from  Germany  and  which  may  or 
may  not  be  above  her  capacity  to  pay.  We  are  not  dis¬ 
cussing  this  point  at  present,  because  figures  would  only 
obscure  the  question  at  is*sue,  which  is  one  of  principle. 
We  feel  that  we  are  right  in  doing  so  all  the  more 
because  the  Dawes  Plan,  whilst  imposing  severe  financial 
obligations  upon  Germany,  at  the  same  time  has 
furnished  her  with  an  excellent  means  of  protection 
in  the  form  of  the  Committee  of  Transfers,  the  duty  of 
which  it  is  to  see  that  out  of  the  sums  in  marks  received 
for  the  account  of  Reparations  no  more  is  transferred  into 
foreign  currencies  than  is  compatible  with  the  stability  of 
the  German  financial  system.  This  means  that  in  reality, 
however  large  the  payment  in  marks  obtained,  the  Allies 
cannot  make  use  of  it  to  an  extent  which  would  be  harmful 
to  German  finance  or  trade.  The  Transfer  Committee  is 
of  great  advantage  to  Germany,  and  we  are  certain  that 
in  the  coming  revision  of  the  Dawes  Plan  Berlin  will  eithe*" 
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ask  for  its  continuation  or  offer  a  very  small  sum  indeed 
in  total  payment  of  Reparations. 

The  plea  for  a  revision  of  the  financial  clauses  of  the 
Dawes  Plan  is  based  on  the  consideration  that  to-day  a 
capitalisation  of  Germany’s  obligations  would  materially 
help  the  economic  reconstruction  of  Europe.  Bankers  and 
financiers  know  that  annuities  “in  perpetuity”  or  for  a 
very  large  number  of  years  have  a  present  capital  value  not 
much  greater  than  similar  obligations  for  a  shorter  period. 
For  example,  if  an  annuity  of  ;^ioo  to  go  on  for  ever  is 
capitalised  at  5  per  cent,  it  is  worth  ;^2,0C)0.  The  same 
yearly  payments  for  sixty-two  years  would  be  worth  about 
;^i,900,  and  for  thirty-seven  years  about  ;{Ji,700.  When, 
therefore,  dealing  with  payments  which  are  to  last  for  an  _ 
indefinitely  long  period  or  for  a  very  long  number  of  years, 
they  are  not  afraid  of  substituting  for  them  a  smaller 
number  of  annuities,  because  they  know  that  in  the  process 
of  capitalisation  the  loss  incurred  will  be  comparatively 
small  and  probably  well  worth  accepting  in  view  of  the 
advantages  of  a  swift  liquidation.  We  have  good  reason 
to  believe  that  it  is  this  consideration  which  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  calculations  already  being  tentatively  made  in  view 
of  a  revision  of  the  payment  of  German  Reparations. 

The  situation,  unfortunately,  is  complicated  by  several 
circumstances,  of  which  the  most  important  is  the  fact  that 
the  Allies  are  heavily  in  debt  to  the  United  States.  And 
this  debt  has  been  made  a  constant  element  in  the  equation 
of  a  financial  settlement  in  Europe,  because  Great  Britain 
by  the  Baldwin  Agreement  crystallised  her  obligations 
under  that  count  and  obliged  other  Governments  to  do  the 
same.  Before  the  conclusion  of  the  Baldwin  Agreement, 
and  of  similar  treaties  by  other  countries,  something  could 
have  been  obtained  from  the  American  Treasury  in  the 
same  way  as  Germany  has  been  protected  from  excessive 
payment  by  the  Transfer  Clause  in  the  Dawes  Plan.  But 
now  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  United  States  from 
insisting  to  be  paid  in  full  without  any  consideration  for 
Europe’s  miseries  and  troubles.  Until  now  we  see  no  sign 
of  a  softening  of  the  American  attitude,  and  political  cir¬ 
cumstances  make  it  doubtful  that  such  a  softening,  even 
if  eventually  inevitable,  can  take  effect  within  the  next 
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eighteen  months.  So  if  the  Dawes  Plan  is  to  be  revised  soon, 
ways  and  means  have  to  be  devised  to  do  this  without  con¬ 
necting  the  revision  in  a  direct  fashion  with  negotiations  for 
a  reduction  of  the  Allied  war  debts  to  the  United  States. 
This  places  Great  Britain  in  a  particularly  unfortunate 
position,  because  whilst  France  gets  more  than  50  per  cent, 
of  reparations,  the  British  share  is  only  twenty-five  per 
cent.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  famous  Balfour  Note, 
in  which  Great  Britain  has  laid  down  the  policy  she  intends 
to  follow  in  the  question  of  the  debts  to  her  of  other 
European  Governments.  The  Balfour  Note  establishes 
the  fact  that  the  British  Government  does  not  wish  to 
demand  from  its  debtors  in  Europe  more  than  the  sum  it 
is  obliged  to  pay  to  America  under  the  Baldwin  Agreement. 
At  present,  as  Mr.  Churchill  mentioned  in  his  speech 
on  this  year’s  Budget,  the  payments  received  from  the 
Allies  and  from  German  Reparations  approximately 
balance  with  the  sums  paid  to  the  Treasury  in  Washington. 
But  if  the  payments  from  Germany  should  be  diminished, 
this  fine  balance  immediately  would  be  upset.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  directly  to  the  advantage  of  London  to  wait  and  do 
nothing  for  some  time  yet,  in  the  hope  that  Germany  will 
be  able  to  effect  not  only  the  first  full  payment  for  Repara¬ 
tions,  which  she  has  already  inscribed  in  the  Budget  of  the 
Reich,  but  to  go  on  paying  as  much  in  the  following  years. 
If  this  hope  is  not  realised  there  would  always  be  time  to 
speak  of  a  revision. 

France  is  in  a  different  position.  Apart  from  the  fact 
that,  whatever  the  arrangement  arrived  at,  she  wants  to 
have  a  surplus  remaining  from  her  quota  in  the  Reparations 
payments  after  the  debt  to  the  United  States  has  been 
covered  (this  because  of  her  colossal  expenditure  on  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  devastated  areas),  it  is  to  her  advantage  to 
have  a  swift  settlement.  M.  Poincare,  who,  after  the 
General  Election  of  a  month  ago,  seems  to  be  firmly  in  the 
saddle  for  a  considerable  time,  must  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  stabilisation  of  the  franc  to  its  logical  conclusion.  The 
position  of  the  French  Treasury  is  flourishing,  but  it  is  not 
yet  secure.  To-day’s  prosperity  has  not  been  translated 
yet  into  terms  of  the  Rente.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary 
to  return  to  the  gold  standard,  and  this  is  not  practical 
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as  long  as  the  debt  to  America  hangs  like  a  stormcloud  on 
the  financial  horizon. 

The  case  of  Belgium  presents  a  special  difficulty,  for 
the  reason  that  under  the  present  arrangement  the  annual 
payment  to  the  United  States  absorbs  only  about  one-sixth 
of  the  Belgian  share  of  Reparations.  The  remaining  five- 
sixths  are  affected  to  the  so-called  Extraordinary  Budget 
which  has  been  established  for  a  score  of  years  ahead,  and 
contains  the  expenditure  not  only  for  reconstruction  of 
devastated  territories  but  also  for  large  productive  works, 
which  Belgium  needs  if  she  is  to  keep  her  place  in  modern 
industrial  conditions.  There  is  also  the  question  of  the 
several  thousands  of  millions  of  marks  left  in  Belgium  by 
the  Germans  during  the  fifty-two  months  of  their  unlawful 
occupation,  and  which  the  Belgian  Government  has  taken 
over  from  its  citizens  at  the  rate  of  1.35  francs  per  mark. 
Until  now,  in  spite  of  two  conventions  signed  between  the 
two  Governments  (but  not  ratified  by  or  even  presented  to 
the  Reichstag),  Germany  has  done  nothing  to  redeem  this 
particularly  onerous  war  debt.  The  Belgians  are  active 
partners  in  the  occupation  of  the  Rhineland,  and  certainly 
will  not  allow  this  chance  of  obtaining  an  advantageous 
settlement — perhaps  the  last  one  they  will  ever  have — 
to  slip. 

It  is  inexpedient  yet  to  go  into  details  and  to  discuss  the 
conversations  which  have  been  carried  on  already  in  a  ten¬ 
tative  fashion  for  the  preparation  of  the  ground  for  a 
revision  of  the  Dawes  Plan.  Our  desire  at  present  is  only 
to  warn  our  readers  of  the  imminence  of  the  question  to  be 
discussed  in  one  form  or  another  in  the  course  of  the 
coming  twelvemonth.  In  fact,  we  consider  that  it  will  be  the 
most  important  problem  in  Europe  in  the  near  future.  The 
need  is  certain,  the  methods  to  satisfy  it  are  less  clear,  but 
a  way  out  can  and  will  be  found  if,  before  indulging  in 
petty  bargaining,  the  Governments  interested  make  up 
their  minds  on  the  essential  principles  involved  and  act 
accordingly.  In  any  case  the  greater  the  courage  and  the 
directness  with  which  the  problem  is  approached  the 
greater  are  the  chances  of  a  swift  success  and  of  a 
tremendous  improvement  in  the  whole  economic  situation 
of  Europe. 
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By  James  Corbett 

Just  before  the  Chancellor  presented  his  fourth  Budget 
to  the  nation  1  reflected  upon  the  meteoric  career  of  that 
individual.  I  remembered  he  had  been  a  public  figure 
since  his  nineteenth  birthday,  and  although  I  am  re¬ 
minded  he  was  born  in  1874  I  must  still  regard  Winston 
Churchill  as  a  young  man.  He  is  the  same  youngster 
who  went  through  the  Spanish  campaign  in  Cuba  with  zest; 
was  with  the  British  force  during  the  Indian  frontier 
troubles  of  1897-1898,  and  in  the  Soudan  campaign;  the 
same  individual  who  had  dramatic  adventures  in  the  Boer 
War  and  wrote  astounding  letters  to  the  papers.  And  what 
superb  courage  he  manifested  in  the  Great  War !  He  is 
the  same  young  man  who  worked  for  the  Conservatives 
until  Chamberlain  brought  out  his  fiscal  proposals,  which 
he  denounced  in  the  sternest  manner,  joining  the 
Liberal  ranks.  He  is  the  same  cherub  whom  Campbell- 
Bannerman  appointed  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies 
in  1905,  when  he  became  an  outstanding  speaker  for  the 
Liberal  Government  and  when  he  won  the  Presidency  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  1908.  Then  came  his  appointment 
as  Home  Secretary  in  succession  to  Lord  Gladstone,  after¬ 
wards  his  promotion  to  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  191 1. 
Then  the  fury  of  the  European  catastrophe,  with  Churchill 
riding  his  storm,  the  definite  break  with  the  Liberal  Party, 
and  his  present  distinctive  position  in  a  Conservative 
Government. 

So,  before  he  made  his  fourth  Budget  speech  I  still 
wondered  what  the  clock  of  destiny  was  going  to  do  for 
Winston.  Would  the  gods  regard  him  as  the  victim  of 
their  caprice,  or  was  the  hour  coming  for  the  clock  to 
strike,  and  would  Churchill  be  the  next  Prime  Minister? 
I  have  heard  it  whispered  that  Winston  never  leaves  that 
golden  apple  out  of  his  calculations.  So  I  pondered  on 
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what  would  happen  on  April  24th.  I  had  no  qualms  about 
Winston  in  the  least.  I  know  he  is  never  disturbed  by 
the  hostility  of  the  Opposition,  because  he  has  a  super¬ 
range  of  mental  qualities,  and  he  can  present  his  facts 
like  an  expert  demonstrating  the  glittering  facets  of  a 
diamond.  To  me  his  Budget  speech  reads  like  a  mighty 
march  in  human  annals,  breaking  down  all  the  barriers 
of  prejudice,  and  his  trenchant  survey  of  every  item  leaves 
his  critics  breathless.  Politicians  forget  Antwerp  and 
Gallipoli  when  Churchill  rises  to  his  feet.  The  man’s 
blunders  are  forgotten  in  the  unstinted  tribute  to  his 
genius,  and  in  the  cold  light  of  historical  perspective 
people  ask  if  Winston  really  committed  the  sins  laid  to 
his  account.  Was  he  not  to  be  pitied  through  lack  of 
support  in  a  critical  phase,  and  was  his  concept  of  reality 
not  more  than  an  imaginative  dream  Some  experts  say 
that  Churchill  would  have  been  a  genius  had  his  plans 
carried.  They  happened  to  fail  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
was  the  situation  not  too  complex  even  for  a  Churchill  ? 
I  know  his  Memoirs  have  vindicated  him  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  and  Liberals  do  not  forget  his  fight  for  the  Irish 
Free  State.  I  have  heard  it  rumoured  he  drafted  the  Irish 
Peace  Treaty,  but  doubtless  he  had  the  collaboration  of 
Birkenhead  in  that  respect.  For  that  matter  Winston 
could  have  drafted  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  but  it  is 
stated  on  good  authority  he  was  painting  pictures  on 
that  occasion.  I  am  not  sure  whether  they  were  landscape 
paintings  or  merely  etchings ! 

So,  as  the  hands  of  the  clock  passed  nearer  to  Budget 
Day,  I  recalled  why  Churchill  was  made  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  That  was  the  finest  move  Mr.  Baldwin 
ever  made.  He  knew  that  Churchill  represents  the  bul¬ 
wark  of  stability  in  the  Government,  and  he  has  never 
regretted  the  impulse  which  gave  Winston  charge  of  the 
national  cash  box.  Many  people  have  wondered  why 
Churchill  left  the  ranks  of  the  Liberals,  but  I  should  say 
it  was  entirely  a  question  of  psychology.  To  Churchill 
the  World  War  was  a  stupendous  eye-opener.  It  con¬ 
vinced  him  what  an  earthquake  had  occurred  within  the 
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boundaries  of  the  world.  He  saw  what  the  repercussion 
of  that  cataclysm  meant,  he  could  trace  the  tide  of  revolu¬ 
tion,  chaos,  and  anarchy  in  many  lands,  and  he  realised, 
with  the  instinctive  certainty  of  Fate,  that  no  milk-and- 
water  Liberalism  would  solve  England’s  post-war  diffi¬ 
culties.  Winston  did  not  undergo  the  transition  of 
reaction.  He  returned  deliberately  to  the  Conservative 
group,  but  he  has  never  been  called  a  political  die-hard. 
In  a  flash  he  saw  that  stability  and  equipoise  lay  along  the 
path  of  Conservatism — that  was  his  mental  reading  of  the 
situation — but  it  meant  more  to  him  in  the  real  progressive 
sense.  He  could  never  become  archaic  and  fossilised. 
Like  his  famous  parent.  Lord  Randolph,  his  tempera¬ 
mental  trait  will  still  get  him  into  hot  water — he  will  still 
chase  those  revolutionary  geese  even  in  his  quiet  moments 
— but  he  can  always  be  relied  on  to  fight  his  own  corner. 
He  did  that  a  few  months  ago  with  the  Civil  Service 
Estimates. 

But  let  me  get  on  to  the  Budget.  We  all  approached 
that  particular  Tuesday  with  mingled  feelings.  Anything 
in  the  nature  of  a  dramatic  surprise  might  be  expected, 
yet  there  was  a  conviction  that  the  real  climax  would  be 
next  year.  The  fourth  Budget  was  merely  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  greatest  general  election  ever  held  in 
the  country. 

The  odds  seemed  in  favour  of  the  Chancellor.  He 
could  begin  with  a  prestige  on  account  of  his  luck  in 
securing  a  surplus,  as  he  was  four  millions  to  the  good  on 
the  financial  year  ending  March  31st.  The  revenue  came 
out  at  £842,824,000,  and  the  expenditure  at  £838,585,000. 
That  meant  a  balance  of  £4,239,000  on  the  right  side. 
But  there  was  nothing  to  crow  about.  That  balance  was 
not  earned  on  any  basis  that  entitled  his  administration 
to  credit.  He  had  three  half-yearly  charges  in  twelve 
months  from  income-tax  payers  assessed  under  Schedule 
A,  and  that  luck  does  not  occur  every  spring.  This 
meant  nearly  an  extra  £15,000,000,  and  the  Chancellor 
had  £10,000,000  more  than  he  estimated  from  death  duties. 
What  then  would  happen  ? 

Everyone  knew  that  the  supply  services — which  include 
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Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  health,  housing,  education, 
revenue  and  Post  Office  departments — were  estimated  to 
cost  ;^407,495,ooo.  The  Chancellor  would  have  to  reveal 
the  figure  of  the  debt  service  and  other  consolidated  fund 
charges,  and  last  year  the  total  of  these  consolidated  fund 
services  ran  to  £423,(X)0,ooo.  If  one  could  make  the  same 
assumption  for  the  coming  year  the  total  expenditure 
would  be  something  like  £830,000,000.  But  one  point 
deserved  close  attention.  In  the  last  Budget  Churchill 
provided  £65,000,000  for  the  Sinking  Fund,  and  specu¬ 
lation  ran  rife  as  to  what  would  happen  this  time.  Lord 
Colwyn’s  Committee  recommended  that  the  sum  should 
be  £75,000,000,  but  the  Chancellor  had  leaned  to 
£50,000,000  as  the  standard  rate  for  the  Sinking  Fund. 
As  the  object  of  raising  it  to  £65,000,000  was  to  make  up 
previous  shortages,  it  was  thought  Churchill  would  decide 
on  £50,000,000  this  year,  in  order  to  obtain  £15,000,000 
to  finance  his  rating  scheme,  a  daring  project  which  was 
to  be  the  greatest  feature  of  the  Budget.  Financial  experts 
were  doubtful  on  some  points.  They  stated  that  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  could  only  rely  on  an  extra  £10,000,000  of  revenue, 
despite  anticipated  decreases  in  death  duties  and  super¬ 
tax.  It  was  therefore  thought  that  no  costly  scheme  for  the 
relief  of  rates  could  be  launched  without  at  the  same 
time  creating  some  fresh  source  of  revenue. 

Everyone  knew  in  what  direction  the  Chancellor  was 
moving.  Reduction  of  the  costs  of  production  would  be 
one  aim  of  the  proposed  relief.  Agriculture,  iron  and  steel, 
mines  and  quarries,  railways,  shipbuilding,  and  blast  fur¬ 
naces — these  would  be  the  chief  beneficiaries.  It  was  the 
Government  view  that  if  production  costs  could  be  appre¬ 
ciably  reduced,  by  easing  the  burden  of  rates  on  these  and 
similar  industries,  then  trade  would  be  stimulated  and 
employment  increased,  and  even  taxation  and  the  rates 
would  ultimately  benefit.  It  was  also  anticipated  that  there 
would  be  a  revenue  duty  on  petrol,  a  slight  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  raw  sugar,  and  perhaps  a  safeguarding  duty  of 
thirty-three  and  a  third  per  cent,  on  imported  buttons,  in 
accordance  with  the  Board  of  Trade  recommendation. 
The  Chancellor  had  already  declared  that  he  did  not 
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intend  to  reduce  the  income-tax,  or  the  spirit  duty,  or  the 
entertainment  tax,  or  the  betting  tax,  and  that  he  could 
not  afford  to  restore  the  penny  post. 

We  all  knew  that  the  passage  of  time  had  not  lessened 
the  problem  of  Budget-making.  The  enormous  cost  of  the 
Great  War  has  not  added  to  the  joys  of  the  modern  Chan¬ 
cellor,  but  then  the  War  cannot  be  blamed  for  everything. 
The  War  does  not  account  for  the  fact  that  over  twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  estimated  national  income  —  between 
£860,000,000  and  £900,000,000,  if  local  taxation  is 
included,  which  amounts  to  about  £180,000,000 — is  appro¬ 
priated  by  the  State  for  national  and  local  purposes. 
Then,  in  addition  to  incurring  a  debt  ten  times  the  pre- 
War  amount,  which  in  interest  alone  costs  over 
£300,000,000,  we  have  run  into  increased  social  expendi¬ 
ture  since  1914.  Thought  naturally  turned  therefore  on 
the  exposition  of  a  scheme  which  would  substantially  lower 
the  burden  of  local  rates,  particularly  those  which  fall  upon 
the  sources  of  production,  namely,  agriculture  and 
industry.  We  are  aware  these  burdens  cannot  be  lifted 
altogether,  but  surely  an  effort  would  be  made  to  change 
their  incidence.^  Our  industrial  troubles  of  1926  caused  a 
heavy  increase  in  local  rates,  and  certain  districts  suffered 
more  acutely  than  others.  But,  as  everyone  realised,  a 
mere  change  of  incidence  does  not  diminish  the  sum-total 
of  the  burden. 

We  also  seem  to  be  faced  with  a  yearly  Budget  of 
£8oo,ooo,cxx).  But  £50,000,000,  the  standard  amount  of 
the  Baldwin  Sinking  Fund,  is  applied  to  the  redemption  of 
debt,  so  that  our  actual  expenditure  is  about  £750,000,000. 
But  even  this  figure  suffers  from  inflation.  That  is  caused 
by  including  on  both  sides  of  the  balance-sheet  the  receipts 
and  expenditure  of  the  Post  Office  and  the  payments 
debited  and  credited  by  the  Road  F  und,  so  that  really  the 
total  net  expenditure  could  be  reduced  to  about 
£680,000,000.  That  figure  can  hardly  be  reduced  over  a 
long  period.  Experts  inform  us  that  savings  in  debt 
interest  must  depend  upon  the  conversion,  as  opportunity 
offers,  of  the  high  interest-bearing  debt  issued  during  the 
War  into  new  loans  bearing  a  lower  rate  of  interest.  Very 
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little  has  been  done  in  this  direction  recently.  But  we 
are  reaching  the  end  of  short-term  maturities,  for  next 
April  the  last  of  the  National  War  Bonds  fall  due,  and 
Government  credit  is  already  beginning  to  improve.  That 
tendency  has  been  stimulated  by  the  foreign  capital  market 
in  New  York.  For  instance,  a  British  Government  sterling 
obligation,  the  four  per  cent.  Funding  Loan,  was  recently 
introduced  in  New  York,  and  already  it  has  raised  the 
price  of  the  stock  appreciably. 

With  regard  to  the  Sinking  Fund,  the  Government,  in 
fune  next  year,  has  the  right  to  repay  the  ;^2,ooo,ckx),oc)0 
five  per  cent.  War  Loan,  and  this  millstone  may  be 
removed  if  the  rise  in  British  funds  continues.  It  was 
hoped  that  the  Sinking  Fund  figure  would  not  be  reduced 
below  ;£65, 000,000,  for  the  larger  the  Sinking  Fund  appro¬ 
priations  the  more  favourably  will  Government  credit  be 
affected. 

When  Budget  day  arrived  Mr.  Churchill  did  not  falsify 
many  of  these  predictions.  The  following  were  the  prin¬ 
cipal  points  in  his  speech  : — 

A  Customs  duty  on  mechanical  lighters  of  6d.,  with  a  corresponding 
Excise  duty  on  home-made  lighters. 

The  duty  on  British  wine  to  be  raised  from  is.  to  is.  6d.  a  gallon. 

An  adjustment  in  the  Customs  duty  on  cinematograph  films  in  order  to 
place  British  Empire  films  on  the  same  basis  as  other  films. 

A  duty  of  33^  on  imported  buttons. 

A  tax  of  4d.  per  gallon  on  certain  kinds  of  light  oil,  including  petrol 
and  kerosene.  British  shale  oil  and  liquid  fuel  manufactured  in  this 
country  to  be  exempt. 

The  new  oil  revenue,  with  other  moneys,  will  supply  a  means  of  rate 
relief. 

A  reduction  of  the  duty  on  sugar  by  the  equivalent  of  in  the  retail 
price. 

A  series  of  reductions  in  the  licence  duties  on  lighter  goods  vehicles  and 
hackneys  on  the  roads,  and  20  per  cent,  reduction  for  heavy  vehicles  with 
pneumatic  tjrres  instead  of  solid  tyres. 

No  reduction  in  the  standard  rate  of  income  tax,  but  the  allowance 
in  respect  of  children  to  be  increased  to  for  the  first  child  and 
for  the  second. 

As  he  has  personally  acknowledged,  Mr.  Churchill  is 
satisfied  with  the  way  his  Budget  has  been  received. 
Whatever  reactions  to  it  occurred  have  all  been  antici¬ 
pated.  Local  authorities  have  expressed  their  doubts,  the 
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City  has  made  criticisms  in  detail,  and  the  motor  transport 
business  has  delivered  dark  forebodings,  but  it  has  accom¬ 
modated  itself  with  wonderful  swiftness  to  the  change  in 
the  price  of  petrol.  Apparently  no  one  has  underrated  the 
magnitude  of  the  Government  operation,  and  there  seems 
to  be  a  disposition  to  recognise  the  Budget  as  a  construc¬ 
tive  piece  of  statesmanship,  apart  entirely  from  the  imme¬ 
diate  gains  and  losses  of  the  individual  taxpayer. 

The  debate  that  followed  was  fairly  illuminative. 
Naturally  Mr.  Snowden  suffered  from  a  degree  of  financial 
Puritanism,  and  he  took  care  to  launch  a  general  attack 
on  all  the  sins  of  the  Chancellor.  But  there  was  an  air  of 
artificiality  about  his  speech  that  was  clearly  marked, 
although  it  certainly  contained  a  few  shrewd  and 
justifiable  criticisms.  Mr.  Snowden  was  on  firm 
ground  when  he  stated,  however,  that  the  promise 
of  a  steady  annual  reduction  of  10,000,000  in  supply 
expenditure  has  not  been  fulfilled,  and  the  failure 
to  effect  economies,  combined  with  two  raids  on  the 
Sinking  Fund,  has  certainly  helped  to  place  Government 
credit  in  a  less  favourable  position.  But  these  past  delin¬ 
quencies  are  irrelevant  at  the  moment,  and  it  is  feared 
.that  the  Snowden  attack  on  the  Budget  was  less  effective 
than  usual.  The  only  real  objections  which  he  launched 
were  the  inadequacy  of  the  provisions  for  debt  redemption, 
which  depend  upon  a  gamble  on  the  lowering  of  the 
interest  charges  for  the  floating  debt — never  a  promising 
outlook  at  any  time — and  the  daring  raid  on  last  year’s 
small  surplus.  His  criticism  of  the  petrol  tax  and  the 
rating  scheme  was  very  feeble,  and  it  is  not  yet  understood 
why  he  dragged  in  the  red  herring  of  land  values. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  proved  a  little  more  dangerous.  He 
described  the  rating  proposals  as  robbing  not  merely  Peter 
but  all  the  twelve  Apostles  to  pay  Paul.  He  also  pointed 
out  that  industries  in  depressed  areas  would  have  three- 
quarters  of  their  rates  paid,  while  the  rest  of  the  community 
would  either  get  no  relief  or  else  exact  their  pound  of  flesh 
from  their  neighbours.  In  other  words,  he  objected  to  the 
proposals  because  they  relieved  both  prosperous  and  de¬ 
pressed  industries  alike.  Necessitous  areas  would  get 
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no  larger  contributions  than  those  which  did  not  suffer  from 
the  imposition.  What  the  Churchill  plan  meant  was  to  give 
relief  to  prosperous  concerns  in  prosperous  districts,  and  to 
add  to  the  heavy  burdens  on  the  less  prosperous.  Obviously 
that  was  a  vicious  state  of  affairs.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  also 
pleaded  that  the  remission  of  agricultural  rates  would 
merely  put  money  in  the  pockets  of  the  landowners.  This 
last  wail  reminded  the  House  that  the  Welsh  Wizard  is 
not  partial  to  the  landowning  community. 

But  much  of  this  criticism  has  already  been  considered 
premature.  Until  the  Chancellor  clarifies  the  air,  or  until 
he  makes  clear  the  principles  upon  which  he  will  distribute 
the  new  grants  to  the  various  local  authorities  it  is  futile 
to  talk  of  the  additional  burdens  imposed  on  certain 
sections  of  the  community.  Further,  such  arguments 
ignore  the  main  object  of  the  scheme,  which  is  intended 
not  so  much  to  lighten  the  load  of  local  taxation  as  to 
lift  part  of  the  burden  from  the  shoulders  least  fitted  to 
bear  it.  True,  the  ratepayer  will  not  get  much  immediate 
relief,  as  the  local  authorities  will  only  receive  something 
like  £3,ooo,cxx),  but  that  is  beside  the  point.  The  chief 
merit  of  the  Churchill  plan  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  relieves 
industry  from  a  vicious  taxation  which  has  handicapped 
production,  especially  in  the  depressed  exporting  trades. 
It  will  also  allot  the  new  block  grants  more  in  relation  to 
the  ability  to  pay  than  the  present  chaotic  allocation  of 
Government  subventions.  x\dditional  measures  may  be 
essential  to  deal  with  poor  relief,  but  that  hardly  affects  the 
soundness  of  the  Chancellor’s  proposals.  It  is  important 
to  remember  that  the  execution  of  the  full  scheme  is  still 
doubtful,  and  considerable  modifications  may  be  necessary 
before  these  measures  take  their  final  form. 

Mr.  Snowden,  of  course,  described  the  rating  scheme  as 
“  a  fantastic,  half-baked  monstrosity.”  He  maintained 
that  it  postponed  the  hope  of  relief  indefinitely;  that  it 
financed  in  advance  contrary  to  the  orthodox  principles  of 
taxation ;  that  it  was  dependent  upon  an  impossible  distinc¬ 
tion  between  productive  and  other  industry ;  that  it  did  not 
differentiate  between  the  prosperous  and  the  depressed; 
and  that  it  was  destined  to  benefit  landlords  and  not  work- 
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men.  He  also  declared  that  the  Sinking  Fund  for  three 
years  was  £25,ooo,ocx)  short  of  the  statutory  minimum, 
that  the  scheme  of  a  Fixed  Debt  charge  would  not  survive 
to  the  point  of  the  extinction  of  the  Debt,  and  that  the 
conversion  operations  had  presented  the  holders  of 
maturing  securities  with  amazingly  generous  bonuses,  so 
that  this  procedure  merely  increased  instead  of  lessened 
the  ultimate  burden.  It  was  left  to  Sir  Alfred  Mond  to 
prick  this  bubble.  He  declared  that  the  last  argument  was 
false,  and  that  the  Snowden  gibes  could  not  destroy  the 
profound  effect  of  the  rating  scheme.  The  psychological 
effect  of  the  step  would  be  enormous,  because  it  meant  the 
first  helping  hand  out  of  the  slough  of  despond.  The 
principles  of  producing  our  own  fuel  supplies,  and  of 
relieving  productive  industry,  were  unquestionably  sound, 
and  they  might  even  be  supplemented  by  extending  to 
first-class  industrial  securities  the  right  to  be  reckoned  as 
gold.  But  Sir  Alfred  Mond  warned  industry  that  exemp¬ 
tion  from  rates  should  not  mean  exemption  from  setting 
its  own  financial  house  in  order. 

Doubtless  the  most  effective  opposition  came  from  Mr. 
Lloyd  George.  His  criticism  was  directed  against  the 
method  and  not  the  principle  of  rating  relief.  He  main¬ 
tained  that  the  equalisation  of  rates  within  larger  areas 
would  mean  an  actual  rating  increase  in  prosperous  areas. 
He  also  described  the  compensation  of  local  authorities 
for  loss  of  revenue  by  an  invariable  block  grant  as  unsound, 
and  stated  that  the  extra  compensation  of  ;^3,oc)0,ocx)  for 
hard  cases  was  most  inadequate.  He  even  stated  that 
the  loss  in  revenue  from  railway  rates  alone  would  nearly 
absorb  it.  He  deplored  the  fact  that  the  relief  would  he 
selective,  in  the  evil  sense  of  being  accorded  to  special 
industries  instead  of  being  allocated  to  necessitous  cases. 
In  other  phraseology,  he  declared  that  the  new  Moses 
would  lead  into  the  promised  land  not  the  shopkeeper  nor 
the  workman,  but  the  capitalist,  the  landlord,  and  the 
Federation  of  British  Industries.  All  these  complications 
to  him  were  unnecessary.  As  an  alternative  he  suggested 
that  a  direct  subsidy,  such  as  the  taking  over  of  the  cost 
of  supporting  paupers  and  roads,  could  have  been  granted 
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at  once,  until  the  new  assessments  under  the  Act  of  1925 
were  complete.  Such  assessments,  according  with  the 
actual  letting  value  of  property,  would  automatically  have 
apportioned  rating  relief.  The  new  scheme  appeared  to 
cancel  the  Act,  because  no  Assessment  Committee  would 
be  foolish  enough  to  lower  assessments  when  it  knew  the 
Government  would  pay. 

Sir  P.  Cunliffe-Lister,  who  for  years  has  clamoured  for 
a  direct  stimulus  to  productive  industry,  lost  all  patience 
with  Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  this  stage.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  only  cost  of  the  scheme  was  to  raise  petrol  to  its  price 
of  a  year  ago,  with  the  probability  that  it  would  fall  again. 
If  at  that  time  the  Government  had  promised  to  carry  out 
the  whole  scheme  for  nothing,  would  not  acceptance  have 
been  prompt?  As  to  its  method,  if  the  principle  of 
relieving  productive  industry  was  right  it  must  be  of 
general  application.  As  to  its  results,  it  gave  an  immediate 
stimulating  promise  to  the  actual  producer,  not  the  land¬ 
lord,  of  a  £20,000,000  a  year  drop  in  the  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion,  beginning  eighteen  months  hence.  The  direct  relief  on 
steel  would  be  ^s.  per  ton,  and  the  indirect  freight  relief, 
to  be  granted  on  raw  materials  and  not  on  the  finished 
product,  IS.  per  ton.  The  average  direct  relief  on  coal 
would  approximate  $d.  per  ton,  and  the  freight  relief  ^d. 
per  ton,  a  total  relief  amounting  to  more  than  the  royalty 
charge.  The  plan  of  differential  railway  rates  had  proved 
practicable  since  the  decontrol  of  coal. 

But  I  think  the  man  who  can  afford  to  smile  is  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Not  merely  has  he  pro¬ 
duced  a  rating  scheme  which  will  benefit  productive 
industry,  but  his  Budget  proposals  throughout  have  not 
suffered  in  the  test  of  constructive  statesmanship.  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill  is  something  more  than  a  politician. 


ST.  HELENA  UNDER  THE  EAST  INDIA 
COMPANY 

By  Lieut.-Col.  O.  L.  Mathias,  O.B.E. 

If  a  “general  knowledge”  paper  contained  the  question 
“What  do  you  know  of  St.  Helena?  ”  it  is  probable  that 
the.  majority  of  replies  would  be  to  the  effect  that  it  is 
the  island  upon  which  Napoleon  was  kept  as  a  prisoner, 
while  a  few  more  enterprising  spirits  might  add  that  it 
was  visited  not  long  ago  by  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

But  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  no  answer  would 
vouchsafe  the  information  that  from  1673  to  1834,  a  period 
of  16 1  years,  the  island  was  under  the  control  of  the  East 
India  Company. 

Like  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  island  was 
discovered  by  one  of  the  old  Portuguese  navigators,  Joao 
da  Nova,  and  derives  its  name  from  its  discovery  on  St. 
Helena’s  Day,  1502.  The  uninhabited  island  apparently 
did  not  invite  occupation,  nor  did  it  appeal  to  the  first 
English  visitor,  the  notorious  adventurer  Thomas 
Cavendish,  in  1588.  Nearly  half  a  century  later,  in  1633, 
the  island  was  taken  by  Jacques  Specx  in  the  name  of  the 
States  General,  but  the  Dutch  settlement  was  removed  to 
the  Cape  within  twenty  years,  and  in  1652  the  abandoned 
station  was  occupied  by  the  East  India  Company.  The 
fortifications  then  erected  were  later  expanded  into  Fort 
James,  named  after  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James 
II,  and  perpetuated  in  Jamestown,  the  present  seat  of 
government. 

In  1673,  however,  the  handful  of  settlers  and  soldiers 
were  overwhelmed  by  the  return  of  the  Dutch,  and  fled 
by  sea  to  South  America,  a  voyage  of  some  eighteen 
hundred  miles,  the  track  of  which  was  followed  by 
the  Refulse.  A  sloop  was  sent  to  warn  English  ships 
of  the  loss  of  the  island,  and  fortunately  fell  in  with  a 
small  squadron  under  Captain  Richard  Munden  con¬ 
voying  homeward-bound  East  Indiamen.  He  reached  the 
Island  in  May  and  landed  seamen  under  a  Lieutenant 
Keigwin,  who  attacked  the  Dutch  in  the  rear  while  the 
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squadron  bombarded  their  front.  The  Dutch  thereupon 
surrendered,  and  Munden  also  captured  three  of  their 
ships  which  approached  the  island  unaware  of  its  change 
of  hands. 

Keigwin  was  left  in  charge  with  a  garrison  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  men,  and  Munden  proceeded  with  his 
prizes  to  England,  where  he  was  given  a  knighthood  and 
a  grant  of  ;^2,5oo.  Keigwin’s  subsequent  career  was 
curious.  Ten  years  later  he  was  serving  at  Bombay  when 
a  revolt  occurred,  and  he  was  elected  Governor  by  popular 
vote.  He  issued  a  proclamation  “in  the  King’s  name” 
claiming  to  rule  under  the  direct  authority  of  the  Crown, 
and  citing  “  the  intolerable  extortions,  oppressions  and 
exactions  ”  of  the  East  India  Company.  His  rule  was 
distinctly  successful,  and  when,  on  receiving  written  com¬ 
mands  from  the  King,  he  handed  over  his  authority  to 
the  Company  he  was  granted  a  full  pardon  and  given 
command  of  a  frigate.  He  was  killed  while  gallantly 
leading  the  assault  on  the  island  of  St.  Christopher  on 
June  2 1  St,  1690. 

The  position  of  the  Company  at  St.  Helena  was  now 
somewhat  curious.  The  charter  granted  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  1600  gave  the  sole  right  of  trading  with 
countries  “  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ” — a  condi¬ 
tion  the  island  did  not  fulfil — while  in  any  case  its  aban¬ 
donment  by  the  Company’s  garrison  and  recapture  by  the 
Crown  forces  deprived  the  former  of  any  prescriptive 
rights  that  may  have  existed.  The  difficulty  was  overcome 
by  the  issue,  on  December  i6th,  1673,  of  Letters  Patent 
granting  the  lease  of  the  island  to  the  Company  “  to  be 
held  of  the  Royal  Manor  of  Greenwich,”  but  without  rent. 

The  Company  took  immediate  steps  to  consolidate  its 
position  on  the  island.  Two  companies  of  infantry  were 
stationed  there,  one  of  which  was  commanded  by  Captain 
Richard  Field,  who  was  appointed  Governor.  His  pay  for 
this  double  duty  was  fixed  at  £50  per  annum,  with  a 
gratuity  at  the  same  rate. 

The  second  company  was  under  Captain  Anthony 
Beale,  who  was  appointed  also  “  Husband  of  the  Stores.” 
For  this  he  received  per  annum,  and  for  the  first  two 
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years  was  to  be  accommodated,  with  his  family,  in  a 
wooden  storehouse  sent  out  from  England  “  so  (long)  as 
he  kepe  no  fire  therein.”  Fortunately  St.  Helena  is  in  the 
tropics.  The  planters  were  to  form  a  sort  of  Militia 
trained  with  the  regular  companies,  while  the  soldiers  were 
encouraged  to  learn  planting  and  might  assist  planters 
when  off  duty. 

The  original  instructions  to  the  Governor  and  Council 
were  comprehensive  :  “You  are  to  take  into  your  posses¬ 
sion  all  the  cattle  that  can  possibly  be  attained,  that  a 
distribution  may  be  made  to  the  several  Inhabitants  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rules  hereafter  mentioned.  The  Three  Boats 
left  by  Sir  Richard  Munden  to  be  kept  in  repair  and 
permit  the  inhabitants  to  goe  a-fishing  therein.  All  fish 
to  be  distributed  equally  among  the  inhabitants.”  In 
addition,  no  female  cattle  were  to  be  killed  for  a  period  of 
three  years,  while  everything  growing  on  the  island,  as 
well  as  any  minerals  or  precious  stones  that  might  be  dis¬ 
covered,  was  the  property  of  the  local  Government  as 
representing  the  Company.  Evidently  the  policy  of  our 
Labour  Party  is  not  new  ! 

Spiritual  no  less  than  material  needs  were  provided  for : 
“  We  have  entertained  Mr.  William  Swindle  a  Minister 
of  the  Gospel  of  whom  we  have  received  a  very  good 
character  to  preach  once  and  catechise  every  Lord’s 
Day.”  The  bearer  of  this  somewhat  unfortunate  name 
received  ;^50  per  annum,  with  a  further  ;^25  for  acting  as 
schoolmaster,  and  £25  gratuity,  “and  to  have  his  dyett 
at  the  Governor’s  table,”  so  that  he  was  considerably  better 
off  than  many  of  his  present-day  brethren. 

Mr.  Francis  Moore  was  appointed  surgeon  at  the  rate 
— shades  of  Harley  Street ! — of  ;^25  per  annum  with 
“  dyett,”  and  was  granted  land  and  cattle  equally  with  the 
planters  and  a  gratuity  of  ;^5.  These  various  offices 
passed  through  many  vicissitudes  during  the  Company’s 
tenancy  of  the  island.  Governors  were  changed  fre¬ 
quently,  and  the  official  mess  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
at  all  times  the  happy  family  so  essential  in  such  a 
restricted  area. 

The  Reverend  Swindle  did  not  long  survive,  and  sub¬ 
sequently,  in  spite  of  frequent  appointments,  the  island 
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was  “  without  benefit  of  clergy  ”  for  considerable  periods. 
Even  when  this  was  not  the  case,  things  do  not  seem  to 
have  gone  smoothly,  and  in  1 7 1 7  we  are  told  that  “  of 
late  our  parson  has  been  more  troublesome  than  usual,  and 
has  several  new  notions.  Last  Sunday  there  was  a  great 
omission  of  several  parts  of  the  Liturgy,  the  Nicene  Creed, 
prayer  for  the  Company  and  Shipping,  and  there  was  only 
a  collect  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer  before  the  sermon.”  This 
gentleman  would  evidently  have  been  in  his  element  at 
some  of  our  modern  Convocations,  but  he  was  informed 
that  “  the  Governor  and  Council  are  resolved  to  have  no 
more  of  these  Fopperies  nor  alterations  in  the  established 
forms  of  the  Church  prayers,  and  if  you  go  on  in  these 
whimsical  methods  of  altering  the  established  prayers,  of 
halving  them,  you  will  render  yourself  incapable  of  acting 
as  a  Minister  of  the  Church  of  England  here  and  must 
expect  to  be  sent  home  ” — sentiments  which  will  find  a 
hearty  echo  among  many  Churchmen  to-day. 

During  these  clerical  interregna  the  duties,  within  limits, 
appear  to  have  devolved  upon  the  Surgeon.  The  class  of 
the  latter  official  was  evidently  not  maintained  at  its 
original  level,  for  in  1693  we  read  of  Surgeon  Manning 
being  promoted  from  “  common  sentinell,”  to  which  rank 
he  was  again  reduced  for  drunkenness.  Shortly  before  the 
announcement  of  his  death  we  are  told  that  he  was  “  very 
sottish,”  but  he  was  allowed  to  continue  reading  prayers 
in  chapel  and  to  conduct  funerals,  for  which  duty  he  re¬ 
ceived  two  shillings  per  month,  but  whether  there  was  any 
connection^  between  this  melancholy  function  and  his 
previous  medical  experiments  it  is,  perhaps,  kinder  not  to 
enquire.  His  place  as  Surgeon  was  filled  by  another 
private  soldier  on  the  strength  of  “  having  served  part  of 
an  apprenticeship  with  a  London  apothecary,”  his  pay 
being  fixed  at  thirty  shillings  fer  annum,  so  that,  had 
Manning  survived,  there  was  every  prospect  of  his  con¬ 
tinuing  to  draw  his  two  shillings  per  month ! 

The  lack  of  harmony  did  not  stop  short  of  even  the 
highest  officials,  and  when,  in  1697,  Governor  Kelinge 
died,  “  his  widow  at  her  departure  from  the  fort  took  all 
the  Plate,  etc.,  insomuch  as  hardly  the  present  Governor 
could  have  pewter  spoons  enough  to  serve  ye  Company’s 
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table,”  while  some  ten  years  later  the  Governor  informed 
the  Council  that  “he  observes  the  Engineer  to  be  useless, 
running  headlong,  rather  a  Pioneer  than  an  Engineer,  and 
no  gentleman.  Idle,  ignorant  and  lazy  and  to  be  dis¬ 
missed.”  On  hearing  his  fate,  the  Engineer  prayed  that 
his  salary  might  be  continued,  to  enable  him  to  pay  his 
debts,  and  “  to  carry  him  off  the  island  like  a  gentleman,” 
whereupon  the  Council  made  the  caustic  retort  that  “  if  he 
carried  nothing  off  with  him  he  would  in  that  respect  go 
off  as  much  like  a  gentleman  as  he  came  on  ” !  But 
official  amenities  were  not  always  thus,  and  on  August 
15th,  1710,  it  is  recorded  that  the  Governor  showed  the 
Council  a  sample  of  St.  Helena  sugar,  when  it  was 
resolved  :  “  That  a  pound  or  two  be  sent  to  our  Honour¬ 
able  Masters,  and  that  they  be  acquainted  that  we  we  have 
found  the  following  articles  since  Governor  Roberts  came 
here,  viz. :  Lime,  Tyles,  Bricks,  Cut  stones  for  building. 
Rum,  Minerals  of  several  sorts,  upon  which  we  are 
now  resolved  to  fire  nine  guns  and  drink  our  Honourable 
Masters’  good  health  and  success  to  the  Island.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  drinking,  whether  of  healths  or 
otherwise,  was  the  cause  of  much  of  the  trouble  which 
continued  almost  throughout  the  Company’s  rule.  In 
1678  the  Directors  wrote :  “  We  understand  that  arrack 
is  acceptable  upon  ye  Island,  and  in  case  you  should  be 
attacked  would  be  very  serviceable  for  encouraging  your 
men.  We  send  2  Butts.”  Unfortunately,  among  the 
very  mixed  races  constituting  the  population,  arrack 
proved  only  too  acceptable,  while  spirit  was  also  distilled 
from  the  ample  crops  of  potatoes.  Among  the  “best 
people  ”  rum  punch  seems  to  have  been  the  common 
beverage,  and  was  sold  by  the  bowl,  with  the  not  surprising 
result,  in  a  tropical  climate,  that  the  death  rate  rose  at 
one  time  as  high  as  ten  per  cent.  Indeed,  so  serious  did 
the  situation  become  by  1701  that  the  Directors  drew 
special  attention  to  the  disastrous  effects  of  local  distilling, 
whereupon  the  Governor  issued  a  proclamation  against 
drunkenness  embodying  a  kind  of  eighteenth-century 
“  Dora,”  which  discouraged  conviviality  by  ordering 
everyone  to  be  in  their  own  homes  by  10  p.m.,  and  for¬ 
bidding  meetings  of  any  kind  after  that  hour. 
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But  while  the  Company  was  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of 
its  subjects,  it  kept  a  sharp  eye  on  its  own  affairs. 

A  year  after  reoccupying  the  island  a  reduction  of  the 
garrison  was  ordered,  “only  the  oldest,  civillest  and  best 
soldiers  ”  being  retained,  and  the  Governor  received  high 
commendation  for  cutting  down  the  force  to  fifty  men. 
The  remainder  were  given  the  option  of  returning  to 
England  or  becoming  planters  on  the  island. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  Directors  write :  “You  advise 
us  of  the  death  of  the  Gunner  by  a  disaster  in  firing  a 
gun,  for  which  we  are  sorry,  but  much  blame  you  to  spend 
our  powder  so  vainly  and  as  we  are  informed  your  gun 
had  a  double  charge  by  carelessness.” 

In  1687  we  read  that  Capt.  Gregory  Field,’  who  had 
been  an  Ensign  in  the  garrison  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Council,  “  is  a  mere  useless  burden  to  us  and  therefore 
we  do  hereby  dismiss  him  from  our  service.  Give  him 
leave  to  come  home  at  his  own  charge^  and  we  shall  admit 
him  into  our  almshouse  here  which  he  petitioned  for.” 
At  most  times,  in  fact,  the  island  must  have  been  a  source 
of  considerable  anxiety  to  the  Company.  Ten  years  after 
receiving  their  charter  the  directors  write  that  the  settle¬ 
ment  had  cost  ;^40,ooo  “without  one  penny  profit.”  In 
1713  they  complain  that  the  Governor’s  salary  has  grown 
to  ;^200  per  annum,  and  two  years  later  they  record  that 
“  the  Company  has  expended  above  £26,000  in  three  years 
on  this  place.”  Times  were  very  bad  about  this  period. 
In  1707  the  current  prices  of  food  were  not  unreasonable, 
as  the  following  list  shows  : — 


Yams  . 

s. 

...  6 

d. 

0  per  cwt. 

Eleef  . 

...  25 

0  „  „ 

Potatoes  . 

...  4 

0  ,,  bushel 

Beans  . 

...  9 

0  „ 

Butter  . 

0 

10  „  lb. 

Pork  . 

0 

4  »*  *» 

Fowls  . 

I 

4  each 

Turkeys  and  geese 

•••  S 

0  „ 

Goats  . 

...  8 

0  „ 

Roasting  pigs  . 

3 

0  ,, 

Sheep  . 

...  20 

0  M 

Milk  . 

0 

6  gallon 

(1)  It  is  not  clear  what  relation,  if  any,  this  officer  was  to  the  first 
Governor. 
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But  in  1713  no  rain  fell  for  ten  months.  Crops  failed, 
cattle  died,  and  meat  became  very  scarce.  It  became 
necessary  to  allow  the  inhabitants  to  fish  under  regulations 
from  the  Company’s  boats,  and  supplies  had  to  be  refused 
to  ships.  This  last  necessity  was  a  very  serious  matter, 
for  in  those  days  of  sailing  vessels  the  island  was  on  the 
direct  route  to  the  Cape,  and  was  relied  upon  for  fresh 
supplies  of  meat,  vegetables,  and  drinking  water  for  a 
voyage  which  might  occupy  in  all  some  six  months.  This 
was,  in  fact,  the  real  raison  d'Hre  of  the  Company’s  settle¬ 
ment,  as  the  East  Indiamen  had,  of  course,  to  go  via  the 
Cape.  However,  matters  improved  under  the  rule  of 
Governor  Pyke  (17 13-19),  who  appears  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  successful  and  popular  of  the  long  line 
of  rulers. 

Shortly  before  his  period  of  office,  in  1706,  his  pre¬ 
decessor  incurred  the  grave  displeasure  of  the  Directors 
owing  to  the  loss  of  the  two  ships  Queen  and  Dover. 
These  vessels  were  anchored  some  distance  out  and  failed 
to  comply  with  orders  to  come  nearer  in.  The  following 
day  two  ships  flying  Dutch  colours  approached  and  were 
duly  saluted,  when,  to  the  dismay  of  the  garrison,  they 
were  seen  to  haul  down  their  flags  and  run  alongside  the 
two  English  vessels,  of  which  the  Queen  promptly  dis¬ 
charged  a  broadside.  T aken  unawares,  however,  they  were 
quickly  made  captives,  whereupon  the  strangers  hoisted  the 
French  flag  and  stood  out  to  sea  with  their  prizes.  The 
shore  batteries  fired  furiously,  but  all  their  shots  fell  short. 

The  Governor  was  severely  censured  for  this  incident, 
but  protested  that  it  was  the  fault  of  the  ships  for  not 
coming  closer  in,  as  ordered,  and  also  due,  in  part,  to 
information  given  him  by  the  captain  of  a  merchantman 
that  no  French  ships  were  at  sea  outside  Indian  waters, 
but  his  defence  does  not  read  very  convincingly. 

Indeed,  in  the  early  days  of  the  settlement  things  seem 
to  have  been  carried  on  in  a  somewhat  haphazard  way. 
In  1678,  therefore,  the  Council  was  ordered  to  meet  every 
fourteen  days.  For  absence  from  a  meeting  a  member 
was  fined  half  a  dollar  for  the  first  offence,  one  dollar  for 
the  second,  and  one  and  a  half  dollars  for  the  third,  after 
which  he  was  suspended. 
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In  1683  the  Directors  complained  that  the  time  of  the 
Council  was  being  occupied  with  trivial  matters,  and  a 
code  of  laws  founded  on  those  of  the  Bombay  settlement 
was  forwarded,  while  later  the  laws  of  Barbados  were 
sent  out  for  guidance  in  dealing  with  the  black  population. 
In  1714  the  various  edicts  in  the  new  possession  were 
brought  together  and  described  as  ; — 

Being  a  collection  of  such  Priviledges  and  Charters  as  have  been  granted 
by  ye  Kings  and  Queenes  of  Great  Brittain  to  ye  Rt.  Honble.  East  India 
Company.  And  the  Rt.  Honble.  Company’s  Constitutions  and  Instructions 
from  time  to  time  thereon  for  ye  Good  Government  and  Administration  of 
Justice  to  ye  Inhabitants  of  the  Sd.  Island  of  £t.  Hellena. 

Unfortunately  the  justice  mentioned  often  took  the 
form  of  the  utmost  brutality,  while  the  black  workers  on 
the  plantations  were  discriminated  against  openly  in  a 
mistaken  policy  of  repression. 

Thus  in  1679  “two  runaway  blacks”  belonging  to  a 
member  of  the  Council  were  hidden  by  an  inhabitant,  who 
was  “committed  to  prison  24  hours — afterwards  he  have 
one  and  twenty  lashes  on  his  naked  body  at  the  Flag-staffe 
and  pay  8  dollars.” 

Later  in  the  same  year  a  black  named  Sattoe,  after  great 
provocation,  wounded  his  master  with  a  knife  given  him 
by  another  black  called  Rowland,  when  it  was  “  ordered 
that  Sattoe  be  hanged — that  the  hand  with  which  he 
wounded  his  master  be  first  cut  off.  His  head  to  be 
severed  from  his  body  and  placed  upon  the  top  of  the 
Market  House.  That  Rowland  be  imprisoned  and 
brought  to  the  place  of  Execution  with  a  rope  round  his 
neck  and  there  have  forty  stripes  save  one  on  his  naked 
body  and  have  an  Iron  pair  of  Pot  Hooks  rivetted  about 
his  neck.” 

Sattoe’s  death  sentence  was  commuted,  but  the 
remainder  of  the  sentences  were  carried  out. 

Women  were  not  immune.  In  1684  Elizabeth  Starling 
“assaulted  and  abused”  the  captain  of  a  ship  and  was 
sentenced  “to  receive  15  lashes  on  her  naked  body  and 
to  be  ducked  3  times.” 

But  for  fiendish  cruelty  the  sentence  on  several  blacks 
who  attempted  to  run  away  with  one  of  the  Company’s 
boats  is  unsurpassed.  The  ringleader  received  seventy- 
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five  lashes  and  five  drofs  of  burning  sealing-wax  on  his 
naked  body,  and  the  others  in  proportion. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that  mutinies 
among  blacks,  planters  and  soldiers  were  of  frequent 
occurrence.  Four  risings  took  place  during  the  first  twelve 
years  of  the  Company’s  rigime,  after  which  a  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  was  sent  to  try  mutineers  by  martial  law.  Four¬ 
teen  planters  were  condemned  to  death,  of  whom  five  were 
duly  hanged,  while  at  various  times  soldiers  were  banished 
to  Barbados  and  to  Borneo.  In  spite  of  these  drastic 
measures.  Governor  Johnson  was  shot  by  a  mutineer  in 
1693,  ^rid  outbreaks  continued  until  the  final  serious 
mutiny  in  1783,  when  sharp  fighting  took  place  which 
resulted  in  over  a  hundred  soldiers  being  made  prisoners 
in  addition  to  actual  casualties.  All  were  sentenced  to 
death,  but  this  was  commuted  to  decimation,  while  the 
ringleader,  a  Sergt.  Tooley,  was  sent  to  England  for  trial, 
but  his  ship  was  lost  with  all  hands  off  the  Scilly  Isles. 

But  in  spite  of  all  there  was  no  lack  of  patriotism  and 
fighting  spirit.  During  the  rule  of  Governor  Brooke 
(1787-1800)  the  island  became  the  training  centre  for  the 
Company’s  forces  in  the  East,  and  turned  out  in  all  no 
less  than  12,000  men.  At  the  capture  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  in  1795,  and  in  the  disastrous  expedition  to 
Buenos  Ayres  in  1807,  the  St.  Helena  Regiment  fought 
side  by  side  with  the  Crown  forces — the  only  occasions 
when  the  Company’s  troops  did  so  outside  India.  But 
perhaps  the  most  pathetic  evidence  of  the  spirit  of  Empire 
is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  from  the  Governor  to  the 
Directors  dated  1714  in  which  he  writes  :  If  your  Honour 
would  please  to  send  English  farthings  and  halfe  pence, 
they  would  certainly  do  much  better  than  the  Pice  *  and 
have  been  more  agreeable  to  the  English  people,  for  all 
the  St.  Helenians  account  themselves  so,  though  three- 
quarters  of  them  never  saw  England. 
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CLOSER  UNION  IN  EAST  AFRICA 

By  Frank  Melland  (“  Africanus  ”) 

It  is  difficult  for  the  ordinary  person  in  England  to  under¬ 
stand  not  only  the  issues  at  stake  that  prompted  the 
despatch  of  the  Hilton- Young  Commission,  which  has  just 
returned  from  studying  on  the  spot  the  future  development 
of  East  Africa  and  the  possibilities  of  closer  union,  but 
also  the  cross-currents  affecting  these  issues  and  the 
extremely  divergent  views  fro  and  con  that  have  appeared 
recently  in  the  Press  :  very  much  more  con  than  fro  from 
spokesmen  of  all  colours,  as  will  appear  later. 

The  real  issue  is,  however,  of  such  great  importance  to 
Africa  and  to  the  British  Empire  generally  that  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  explain  the  main  reasons  for  sending  this 
Commission  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  an  idea  which 
on  the  face  of  it  seems  to  have  very  few  adherents  in 
Africa.  Some  say,  “We  will  have  no  form  of  federation 
unless  .^.  others,  “We  do  not  want  federation  if  .  .  .” 
Some  insist  that  they  see  no  point  in  it;  others  that  the  diffi¬ 
culties  at  present  are  too  great.  It  is  desirable  that  before 
the  Commission  issues  its  report,  the  questions  at  stake 
should  be  understood  in  England  as  well  as  in  Africa. 

For  behind  everything  there  is  undoubtedly  a  feeling 
that  some  change  is  necessary  in  the  governance  of  our 
huge  East  African  Empire,  which  spreads  at  its  greatest 
from  the  Nile  to  the  Limpopo,  from  the  Indian  Ocean  to 
the  Belgian  Congo  and  Portuguese  Angola. 

While  the  War  still  lasted,  but  when  German  East 
Africa  was  in  our  hands  except  for  von  Lettow’s  roving 
band,  the  idea  occurred  to  some  that  a  Confederation  of 
East  African  States  would  be  desirable  after  the  War;  and 
the  present  writer  advocated  it  in  the  Press  and  elsewhere 
from  1916  to  1920.  After  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  his 
original  ideas  were  necessarily  modified,  partly  because  the 
new  idea  of  mandated  territory  intruded  and  partly  because 
of  the  allocation  of  Ruanda  to  Belgium.  Subsequently 
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Lord  Islington  and  others  raised  the  question  once  more, 
but  it  attracted  little  notice  except  for  some  opposition 
from  spokesmen  of  the  Kenya  settlers. 

Later  Lord  Delamere,  the  leader  of  those  settlers,  him¬ 
self  sponsored  the  idea  somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  his 
colleagues,  and  it  was  discussed  at  the  unofficial  East 
African  Conferences  held  at  Tukuyu,  Livingstone,  and 
Nairobi.  (Conferences  representing  unofficial  interests  in 
Kenya,  Uganda,  Tanganyika  Territory,  Zanzibar,  Nyasa- 
land,  and  Northern  Rhodesia — with  support,  or  “watch¬ 
ing  briefs  ”  from  the  Sudan  and  Southern  Rhodesia.) 
True,  these  conferences  decided  that  the  time  for  federa¬ 
tion  had  not  yet  arrived,  a  conclusion  also  arrived  at  by 
the  Ormsby-Gore  Commission  :  yet,  despite  this,  federa¬ 
tion  or  closer  union  suddenly  became  practical  politics 
and  a  live  issue,  and  the  Hilton-Young  Commission  was 
appointed  and  sent  out  to  consider  and  report  upon  it. 
Why? 

The  first  reason  for  this  remarkable  change  is  political 
and  lies  in  Tanganyika  Territory,  the  region  which 
probably  provides  the  greatest  reason  for  federation  and 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  it.  The  reason  is  the  fear  among 
many  living  or  interested  in  East  Africa  {a)  that  some  day 
some  British  Government  might  use  the  territory  as  a  pawn 
in  the  game  of  European  diplomacy  and  restore  it  to  Ger¬ 
many;  or  {h)  that,  owing  to  the  rapid  increase  of  “ex¬ 
enemy”  settlers  in  the  former  German  protectorate,  the 
day  may  come  when  German  nationals  might,  through  an 
elected  majority  on  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Man¬ 
datory  State,  control  its  future  :  both  of  which  possibilities 
seem  naturally  enough  most  undesirable  from  the  British 
point  of  view.  The  obstacle  referred  to  lies  in  the  terms 
of  the  mandate  and  in  the  regulations  laid  down  in  the 
Convention  of  St.  Germain  en  Laye  as  regards  Customs 
dues  (no  preferential  tariffs)  and  immigration  laws. 

This  question  of  Tanganyika  Territory  seems  to  provide 
the  chief  reason  for  federation  becoming  practical  politics 
so  suddenly ;  but  behind  this  lies  undoubtedly  a  bigger  and 
deeper  reason.  East  Africa  has,  since  the  War,  entered 
upon  a  new  stage  in  her  evolution :  the  pioneer  stage  has 
been  left  behind,  and  she  is  suffering  from  growing-pains 
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and  chafing  very  considerably  at  the  particular  bit  that  she 
has  to  wear.  Evidence  is  cumulatively  clear  that  the 
present  forms  of  government  do  not  always  meet  the 
present  circumstances.  Of  the  component  parts  Kenya 
has  been  and  is  the  most  in  the  public  eye,  but  this 
prominence  is  only  a  matter  of  degree,  and  the  somewhat 
violent  partisan  statements  about  all  East  Africa  that  are 
made  in  Parliament,  in  the  Press,  and  in  books  show  that 
something  is  wrong.  Recrimination  is  to  be  deplored,  but 
it  serves  a  purpose,  and  the  student,  after  sifting  the  grain 
from  the  chaff,  must  admit  that  all  is  not  well,  and  if  it  is 
not  well  wherein  lies  the  fault.? 

The  question  is  not  a  simple  one,  and  approaching  it 
in  a  violent  polemical  spirit  will  not  help.  Trying  to  avoid 
this  spirit  it  may  be  said  that  many  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  forms  of  government  and  control  at  present 
existing  are  not  adequate  to-day;  and  that  whereas  some 
may  cry  for  self-government  by  the  European  element, 
others  seek  rather  the  repression  of  that  element  and  the 
rigorous  divorce  of  native  affairs  and  control  and  some 
other  items  from  their  hands.  But  in  reality  neither  a  pro¬ 
settler  nor  a  pro-native  settlement  is  needed.  The  problem 
must  be  solved  in  the  interests  of  all  East  Africa,  and  must 
be  based  on  justice,  fairness,  and  security,  and  equal 
opportunities  for  development  on  sound  lines  for  the 
European  settlers,  the  natives,  and  the  Asiatics. 

The  Hilton-Young  Commission,  besides  considering  the 
extremely  important  factor  of  finance,  has  to  weigh  these 
conflicting  views  and  interests  :  to  weigh  our  Imperial  duty 
to  all  parties,  and  to  try  to  find  a  suitable  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  next  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  territories 
concerned.  The  way  suggested  in  the  terms  of  reference 
is  via  closer  union. 

Let  us  sum  up  at  first,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  opinions  that  have  been  voiced  since  the  Commis¬ 
sion  was  first  foreshadowed — only  a  few  months  ago. 
European  opinion  in  Kenya  was  first  heard,  but  not  repre¬ 
sentatively.  Then  came  a  notable  Memorandum  from  the 
Kabaka,  or  King,  of  Buganda  displaying  some  qualms  as 
to  the  safeguards  to  be  provided  for  native  States.  The 
next  important  voice  to  be  audible  was  that  of  the  Execu- 
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tive  of  the  Convention  of  Associations  of  Kenya  (Euro¬ 
pean),  which  issued  a  lengthy  Memorandum  on  the  subject 
and  expressed  the  view,  inter  alia,  that  “  it  must  be  a  postu¬ 
late  that  of  any  Federal  Constitution  Nairobi  must  be  the 
capital,”  and — subject  to  the  acquiescence  of  the  other  terri¬ 
tories — that,  for  a  start,  the  High  Commissioner  should 
be  also  Governor  of  Kenya.  The  Convention  stated  that 
the  ultimate  aim  was  a  British  Dominion  from  the  Nile  to 
the  Limpopo,  but  that  federation  of  a  part  should  be  the 
first  step,  and  that  the  object  of  this  step  was  “  the  per¬ 
manent  entrenchment  of  British  civilisation  in  Eastern 
Africa,”  in  contradistinction  to  the  “west  coast  policy,” 
and  the  securing  of  Tanganyika  for  all  time  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  Empire. 

Further,  it  was  stated  that  “it  is  an  indispensable  con¬ 
dition  of  any  acceptable  proposal  for  the  attainment  of 
this  object  that  Kenya  must  have  her  constitutional  future 
finally  and  definitely  secured  by  means  of  an  effectual  con¬ 
trol  of  her  destinies,  free  from  any  risk  of  outflanking  by 
neighbours  still  controlled  from  outside”;  and  as  a 
corollary,  in  order  that  “  the  native  African  be  given  a  fair 
share  in  future  development,”  it  is  laid  down  that  “  the 
veto  on  purely  East  African  affairs  shall  be  transferred 
from  London  to  East  Africa  and  be  exercised  by  the  High 
Commissioner,  advised  as  he  should  be  by  a  Federal 
Council.” 

The  objects  of  federation  were  defined  as  co-operation 
on  such  matters  as  Customs,  Posts,  Telegraphs,  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  pooling  of  interests  common  to  all ;  simplification 
of  and  economy  in  administration.  A  suggested  Federal 
Council  to  consist  of  two  official  and  four  unofficial 
members  for  Kenya,  one  and  one  for  Uganda,  and  two  and 
two  for  Tanganyika;  but  two  alternative  Councils  were 
also  suggested  (a)  comprising  six  official,  thirteen  elected, 
four  nominated  European  members,  four  nominated  Euro¬ 
peans  for  natives,  five  Indian  members  communally  elected 
or  nominated,  and  two  Arab  members  (one  official,  one 
communally  elected) ;  or  {b)  six  official  members,  seventeen 
elected,  two  nominated  Europeans  for  natives,  five  Indian, 
two  Arab. 
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It  was  suggested  “that  the  wisest  course  for  future 
governments  to  follow  is  to  maintain  and  support  what  is 
best  in  (native)  traditional  institutions  while  sternly 
repressing  what  is  bad  ”  (an  admirable  ideal  when  agree¬ 
ment  is  reached  on  definitions),  but  a  note  was  added  that 
“  No  place  should  be  found  in  native  representation  for 
native  political  associations  .  .  .  which  can  only  work  to 
the  prejudice  of  native  interests.” 

Although  it  was  emphasised  that  the  above  views  (which 
are  necessarily  much  condensed  here)  were  put  forward 
“merely  in  the  hope  of  clarifying  by  means  of  an  example 
the  issues  involved  in  the  terms  of  reference  ”  it  inevitably 
followed  that  they  were  considered  in  some  quarters  to  be 
provocative,  and  considerable  disagreement  was  speedily 
heard. 

Sir  William  Gowers,  Governor  of  Uganda,  compared 
the  proposals  with  the  position  of  an  Oriental  potentate 
having  one  official  wife  (Tanganyika)  and  a  handmaiden 
(Uganda);  while  Sir  Donald  Cameron,  Governor  of  Tan¬ 
ganyika,  said  that  the  kindest  thought  about  the  Memoran¬ 
dum  was  to  regard  it  as  a  hoax,  and  added  that  it  were  well 
to  remember  that  we  need  not  all  live  in  a  village  that  voted 
the  earth  was  flat. 

The  Kikuyu  Central  Association  (native)  contended 
that  “  natives  should  be  allowed  self-expression,  and  that 
no  European  could  have  true  sympathy  towards  the 
native.”  The  Association  “  learned  with  great  sorrow  of 
the  proposals  to  place  the  affairs  of  the  Colony  in  the  hands 
of  a  minority,”  and  protested  against  the  suggestion  of 
self-government  for  Kenya.  The  Kavirondo  Taxpayers’ 
Association  opposed  an  elected  European  majority  in  the 
Legislature,  but  “  welcomed  federation  unless  it  were  only 
in  the  interests  of  the  Whites,  accepted  communal  repre¬ 
sentation  ”  and  asked  for  “  nine  representatives  of  the 
natives  in  the  Legislature,  including  three  Africans,  but 
that  none  of  these  representatives  should  be  settlers.” 

Further  south,  Nyasaland,  which  is  in  many  ways  a 
border  State  between  South  and  East  Africa,  seems 
divided  on  the  whole  question,  and  particularly  so  on  certain 
points  involved,  such  as  coinage;  while  Northern  Rhodesia 
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is  still  more  divided.  None  there  seems  to  favour  federa 
tion  unless  possibly  Southern  Rhodesia  (a  self-governing 
colony  outside  the  terms  of  reference)  should  elect  to  come 
in  too :  some  favour  amalgamation  with  Southern  Rhodesia 
as  an  alternative,  while  others,  holding  that  this  would  be 
absorption  rather  than  amalgamation,  wish  the  territory  to 
remain  as  it  is. 

The  above  fairly  sums  up  the  confused  position  towards 
the  end  of  1927,  but  on  January  ist  a  special  session  of  the 
Convention  of  Associations  of  Kenya  was  held,  of  which 
the  following  cabled  summary  appeared  in  T he  Times  on 
January  2nd: — 

The  Convention  of  Associations  has  held  a  special  session  to  consider 
the  question  of  federation.  The  opinion  generally  held  was  that  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Kenya’s  particular  interests  federation,  probably, 
would  ofier  few,  if  any,  advantages ;  but  the  settlers  were  anxious  to  take 
into  account  broad  Imperial  considerations,  such  as  safeguarding  the 
future  of  Tanganyika  Territory  (held  under  Mandate)  by  binding  it  firmly 
to  federation  and  the  creation  of  another  British  Dominion.  Mindful  of 
those  considerations,  the  Convention  passed  a  resolution  declaring 
wilhngness  to  consider  any  proposals  of  the  Hilton- Young  Commission 
which  were  of  advantage  to  the  Colony  and  to  East  Africa  generally, 
with  the  proviso  that  federation  or  closer  union  could  be  rejected  if 
responsible  opinion  in  any  of  the  territories  opposed  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commission.  The  question  of  safeguards  caused  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion,  one  party  holding  the  view  that  the  negotiators  should  have  the 
freest  hand ;  but  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  programme  of  the 
Elected  Members’  manifesto  of  December,  1926,  plus  a  European  elected 
majority  over  all  other  parties  on  the  Legislature  and  a  satisfactory 
classification  of  reserved  and  transferred  subjects,  were  essential  safe¬ 
guards  in  any  scheme.  The  meeting  refrained  from  dealing  with  details 
of  the  Constitution,  being  conscious  of  the  harm  unwittingly  caused  by 
the  recent  memorandum  of  the  Executive  of  the  Convention,  a  memoran¬ 
dum  which  has  been  adversely  criticised  in  Tanganyika  and  Uganda, 
although  it  was  only  meant  to  provoke  thought.  Emphasis  was  laid  in 
the  discussions  on  the  point  that  Kenya  was  chiefly  concerned  in  the 
preservation  of  white  civilisation,  not  domination  by  Kenya.  The  Execu¬ 
tive  was  empowered  to  collaborate  with  the  elected  members  to  prepare 
a  case  to  lay  before  the  Royal  Commission.  Following  an  appeal  in  the 
East  African  Standard  for  efforts  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  the  various 
communities,  the  Convention  guardedly  indicated  willingness  to  col¬ 
laborate  with  "  other  parties  concerned  ”  in  the  preparation  of  Kenya’s 
case,  thus  offering  a  faint  hope  of  a  better  understanding  with  the 
Indians. 

At  the  same  time  local  African  papers  came  to  hand 
giving  in  full  the  debate  on  the  question  in  the  Northern 
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Rhodesia  Legislative  Council,  where  the  subject  was 
deliberately  raised  in  a  thoughtful,  non-partisan  speech  by 
the  Governor  (Sir  Janies  Crawford  Maxwell).  Mr.  Moore, 
M.L.C.  for  Livingstone,  failed  to  see  “  what  is  going  to 
be  achieved  by  federation  that  could  not  be  achieved 
without  it.”  He  also  vigorously  opposed  amalgamation 
with  Southern  Rhodesia,  but  this  only  emphasised  his  rooted 
objection  to  federation,  for  he  said  he  “  would  agree  to 
amalgamate  if  there  were  no  other  way  of  avoiding  federa¬ 
tion.”  He  considered  Northern  Rhodesia  able  to  look 
after  itself — stating  that  “  the  people  of  this  country  do 
not  want  anybody  to  interfere  with  them,  even  in  their  own 
interests.”  (A  public  meeting  in  Livingstone  on 
December  8th  endorsed  the  Member’s  views  by  a  large 
majority,  and  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  “  at 
the  present  time  neither  amalgamation  with  Southern 
Rhodesia  nor  federation  with  the  East  African  States 
would  be  advantageous  to  Northern  Rhodesia.”) 

Two  of  the  other  elected  Members,  speaking  in  the 
Council,  ruled  out  federation  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
communications  at  the  present  time,  but  Captain  T.  H. 
Murray,  M.L.C.  for  the  Southern  Area,  while  not  favour¬ 
ing  federation  unless  Southern  Rhodesia  came  in,  struck 
a  broader  note  in  saying : 

"  To  my  mind  it  (federation)  is  a  problem  we  cannot  consider  purely 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Northern  Rhodesia.  We  are  all  citizens  of 
the  British  Empire  and  we  owe  a  duty  to  it.  I,  personally,  am  in 
favour  of  exploring  every  avenue  that  will  lead  to  securing  and 
strengthening  the  British  African  Empire.  It  is  a  fact,  I  think,  that 
all  young  countries  are  cursed  with  parochialism,  and  possibly  in  this 
country  we  have  our  share,  but  we  must  endeavour  to  suppress  it  and 
think  on  broad  lines.'* 

It  must  be  added  that  the  elected  members  all  voted 
for  a  motion  expressing  thanks  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  possibilities  of  federation; 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  everywhere  more  of  the  attitude 
shown  by  the  last-quoted  speaker  has  since  become 
apparent  than  has  formerly  been  the  case. 

Since  then  (in  March)  the  members  for  the  Southern  and 
Midlands  Areas  (Captain  Murray  and  Mr.  Stirke)  went  to 
Salisbury,  where  the  Premier  of  Southern  Rhodesia 
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explained  the  terms  on  which  that  colony  would  agree  to 
amalgamation.  These  members  then  returned  to  Northern 
Rhodesia  and  held  meetings  of  their  constituents.  The 
meeting  at  Mazabuka  voted  for  amalgamation  with  one  dis¬ 
sentient  vote,  and  that  at  Lusaka  gave  a  similar  vote 
unanimously;  whereas,  as  has  been  recorded  above, 
Livingstone  voted  against  amalgamation.  The  industrial 
centre.  Broken  Hill,  on  April  5th  sided  with  Mazabuka 
and  Lusaka,  and  so  did  Choma,  whilst  Chisamba,  though 
voting  against  federation,  remained  neutral  as  regards 
amalgamation.  These  events  occurred  just  before  the 
Commission  arrived  in  Northern  Rhodesia,  and  what  may 
have  happened  when  the  Commissioners  discussed  matters 
with  the  residents  is  not  known  to  the  writer  at  the 
moment. 

The  Commission,  after  making  full  inquiry  in  all  the 
territories,  has  now  to  report  if  any  kind  of  closer  union  is 
practicable  and  advisable :  which  aspects  will  now  be  con¬ 
sidered;  and  the  writer,  though  ignorant  of  the  evidence 
accumulated  by  the  Commission,  is  fairly  well  acquainted 
with  the  views  of  officials,  settlers,  and  missionaries. 

As  regards  practicability,  the  financial  side  looms  as 
largely  as  does  the  political ;  the  latter  complicated  not  only 
by  the  terms  of  the  Mandate  in  Tanganyika  Territory,  but 
also  by  the  different  state  of  development  achieved  and 
by  the  different  lines  of  future  development  in  each  terri¬ 
tory.  It  should  be  clearly  grasped  that  whereas  Uganda 
is  almost  entirely  native,  Kenya  highlands  are  chiefly 
European,  while  Tanganyika,  Nyasaland  and  Northern 
Rhodesia  vary  between  the  two.  Some  have  Asiatics  and 
some  have  not. 

The  financial  side  and  the  question  of  communications 
(quoted  so  largely  as  an  argument  against  federation)  will 
be  referred  to  when  enumerating  the  arguments  in  its 
favour.  The  fact  that  the  railways  are  State-owned  in 
the  East,  but  privately  owned  in  Northern  Rhodesia  and 
Nyasaland,  is  a  minor  complication,  and  there  are  many 
other  obstacles,  such  as  land,  coinage,  law,  etc.,  etc.,  which 
need  not  be  considered  here. 

Coming  to  the  more  vital  issues  the  chief  factor  probably 
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is  this :  who  is  to  rule  and  whose  interests  are  really  to 
predominate?  To  most  impartial  critics  it  would  appear 
that  in  the  present  state  of  evolution,  while  giving  every 
credit  to  the  fine  body  of  settlers  who  do  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  play,  and  wish  to  play,  the  game,  it  is 
impossible  in  some  cases  for  them  to  be  impartial,  and  had 
they  the  final  word  laws  might  be  passed  by  them  in  haste 
or  emergency  which  would  be  prejudicial  to  natives  and 
others.  The  settlers  are  a  body  of  men  who  have  risked 
and  are  risking  a  great  deal  in  a  new  country,  whose 
future  prosperity  or  failure  depends  on  certain  eventuali¬ 
ties.  No  one  in  such  a  position  can  be  an  impartial  judge 
where  his  vital  interests  are  at  stake.  An  independent 
judge  with  sound  local  knowledge  and  good  advice  could, 
on  the  other  hand,  help  the  settler  in  such  cases  without 
inflicting  injury  on  others.  The  settlers  want  security; 
so  do  the  natives,  and  they,  too,  have  a  stake  in  their  land, 
and  have  by  their  loyal  help  in  the  War  placed  us  under 
a  distinct  obligation  to  them. 

The  system  of  separate  protectorates  (preceded  in  two 
cases  by  Chartered  Company  rule),  first  under  the  Foreign 
Office  and  then  under  the  Colonial  Office,  has  served  its 
term :  to-day  it  is  out  of  date.  At  times  the  heavy  hand 
of  the  Colonial  Office  is  felt  and  resented;  at  times  even 
a  quietly  restraining  hand  is  unexpectedly  withheld. 
Government,  legislative  and  executive  alike,  is  uneven, 
the  worst  thing  that  could  happen  in  such  countries,  and  the 
position  of  Governors  is  at  times  invidious.  East  Africa 
needs  a  very  sound,  steady,  and  purposeful  policy.  Sir 
Frederick  Lugard  (as  he  then  was)  rightly  wrote  in  The 
Dual  Mandate  that  the  greatest  need  of  all  in  Africa  was 
continuity  of  policy.  East  Africa  is  not  getting  con¬ 
tinuity  now,  nor  is  she  likely  to  get  it  under  the  present 
regime  with  its  constant  alarums  and  excursions :  noise 
without  and  within.  Again,  sub-policies  need  seeing  in 
their  true  perspective,  and  those  of  us  who  believe  that  the 
greatest  essential  in  a  firm  foundation  for  East  African 
progress  (white  progress  emphatically  included)  is  a  sound 
native  policy  without  which  our  building,  however  care¬ 
fully  planned,  will  be  built  upon  the  sands,  endorse  the 
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words  of  Sir  John  Maffey,  Governor-General  of  the  Sudan, 
in  his  latest  Annual  Report  (Cmd.  2991),  that  the  greatest 
need  is  the  “  placing  on  a  more  clearly  defined  basis  our 
policy  in  regard  to  native  administration.”  Whilst  there 
are  many  “  pious  aspirations  ”  we  lack  that  clearly  defined 
basis  throughout  East  Africa,  and  it  is  at  least  to  be 
doubted  if  European  self-government  could  give  it,  even 
if  it  could  yet  be  brought  to  admit  the  paramount 
importance  of  the  need  for  such  basis. 

The  next  point  to  consider,  and  that  on  which  most 
speakers  and  writers  have  been  regretfully  silent,  is  what 
have  the  different  territories  and  conflicting  factions  to 
gain  by  federation,  and  the  following  are  submitted  by 
way  of  a  partial  reply : — 

1.  The  start  of  a  Central  Government  on  sound,  broad 
lines  will  lead,  ultimately,  to  some  kind  of  East  African 
“  Dominion  ”  which  the  Convention  of  Associations 
described  as  “  the  ultimate  aim.” 

2.  Each  section  (European  areas  and  native  states 
alike)  would  progress  more  surely  by  federation  to  local 
self-government  than  by  attempting  any  short  cut  through 
the  entanglements  of  racial  difficulties.  The  present 
political  boundaries  are  in  many  cases  arbitrary,  and  could 
be  more  easily  modified  under  federal  rule,  thus  further 
hastening  local  self-government,  while  the  broader  issues 
could  remain  for  the  time  in  the  hands  of  a  strong  Central 
Government  (Governor-General  and  Council).  Smaller 
racial  divisions,  such  as  the  Indians  and  Arabs,  would  also 
stand  to  gain  in  similar  though  not  identical  ways.  There 
would  be  a  continual  move  in  the  Federal  Government 
towards  the  lessening  of  the  autocratic  and  the  growth  of 
the  constitutional ;  but  in  view  of  the  mixed  nature  of  the 
component  parts  a  somewhat  autocratic  Central  Govern¬ 
ment  would  be  necessary  at  the  start. 

3.  The  Governor-General  being  resident  in  East  Africa 
(but  not,  for  choice,  at  an  existing  headquarters)  would 
be  in  much  closer  touch  with  local  feeling  of  all  colours 
than  is  the  Colonial  Office;  and  since  much  more  of 
Downing  Street’s  authority  could  be  delegated  to  him 
than  is  possible  with  the  present  separate  Governors  this 
would  be  a  distinct  advantage  to  all. 
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4.  Far  more  highly  qualified  men  for  the  higher  posts, 
especially  in  research  and  technical  work,  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  and  retained  than  is  possible  under  the  present  low 
scale  of  salaries.  Africa  needs  the  best  men  and  must 
pay  for  them,  which  an  individual  colony  or  protectorate 
cannot  afford  to  do. 

5.  Much  waste  would  be  avoided  and  the  pooling  of 
ideas  and  experience  made  more  practicable. 

6.  Federation  would  do  more  to  speed  up  communica¬ 
tions  (the  lack  of  which  is  urged  as  an  argument  against 
it)  than  anything  else.  The  past  two  years  have  seen  great 
strides  made  in  this  direction;  under  federation  rapid 
intercommunication  would  soon  be  a  reality.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  at  Kofue  in  1925  promised  to  return  to  Northern 
Rhodesia  if  he  could.  It  is  now  announced  that  he  is 
coming  through  from  Kenya  by  car — a  sure  proof  of  the 
improvement  in  the  roads. 

7.  Improved  communication  would  facilitate  all  work, 
but  especially  would  it  effect  economies  and  efficiency  in 
defence,  in  the  dissemination  of  technical  help  in  agri¬ 
culture,  etc.,  in  medical  work,  and  in  inspections  of  all 
kinds,  besides  keeping  the  Central  Government  in  touch 
with  all  parts  of  the  Federated  States,  and  thereby  helping 
it  to  deal  efficiently  with  the  many  probems  that  exist,  both 
“  white  ”  and  “  black.” 

8.  Financially  at  first  the  establishment  of  a  Federal 
Government  would  involve  considerable  extra  expenditure 
and  effect  little  saving.  If  so  the  Imperial  Government  (if, 
after  getting  the  Commission’s  report,  it  decides  on 
federation)  must  pay  its  fair  share.  Ultimately,  and  before 
long,  the  gains  by  saving  on  administration,  and  by  result¬ 
ing  increase  in  efficiency,  would  effect  a  change  and  prove 
to  be  economy  in  its  truest  form,  i.e.y  it  would  help  the 
country  to  produce  more  and  consume  more  and  be  a  benefit 
generally  to  East  Africa  and  to  the  Empire.  Other 
financial  problems,  such  as  loans,  would  be  assisted  greatly 
by  being  floated  by  a  federation  rather  than  by  a  small 
individual  government;  an  efficient  land  bank,  so  badly 
needed  but  impracticable  in  a  small  protectorate,  would 
be  feasible;  capital  would  be  tempted  into  the  country 
owing  to  greater  stability  and  continuity  of  purpose. 
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These  seem  to  be  substantial  gains  worthy  of  considera¬ 
tion  when  added  to  the  security  that  would  accrue  to  the 
retention  of  Tanganyika  Territory  within  the  orbit  of  the 
British  Empire — no  small  consideration  in  itself.  All 
these  should  be  weighed  against  purely  local  dislocations 
or  objections,  some  of  which,  while  genuine  enough,  are 
only  ephemeral.  Other  obstacles,  such  as  the  Customs 
difficulty  in  Tanganyika,  can  surely  be  overcome  by  some 
such  device  as  granting  rebates  (in  lieu  of  preference)  in 
the  non-mandatory  states,  and  the  Convention  of  St. 
Germain  en  Laye  is  due  for  revision  this  year.  Also  once 
federation  has  come  into  existence  Southern  Rhodesia 
would  lie  between  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  the 
British  Federated  States  of  the  North.  She  might  choose 
to  remain  aloof  from  both,  in  which  case  she  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  of  great  value  as  a  buffer  State  between  the  two 
groups,  but  she  might  join  the  North,  and  then,  with  Kenya 
at  one  end  and  the  two  Rhodesias  (or  even  only  with 
Northern  Rhodesia,  now  rapidly  advancing)  at  the  other 
the  British  settler  element,  with  its  high  traditions  and  out¬ 
look,  would  be  more  secure  than  it  could  be  by  any  other 
means;  while  the  Central  Federal  Government  would  give 
the  needed  security  to  all  natives  and  Asiatics,  and  would 
be  able  to  foster  the  growth  of  native  kingdoms  and  states 
and  the  advancement  of  all  native  areas  and  reserves. 

One  remaining  idea  needs  mention,  namely,  the  possi¬ 
bility  suggested  in  the  terms  of  reference,  and  also  un¬ 
doubtedly  considered  with  some  favour  by  the  two  leading 
European  communities  of  Kenya  and  Northern  Rho¬ 
desia,  that  is,  making  a  start  with  a  Northern  group  and  a 
Southern  group.  On  the  face  of  it  this  seems  easier  to 
accomplish  than  an  attempt  to  form  a  confederation  of 
the  whole,  but  it  might  prove  a  distinctly  retarding  step 
in  the  achievement  of  the  ultimate  (and  inevitable)  object. 
It  is  quite  likely  that  the  two  groups  would  in  time  sway 
in  opposite  directions,  and  so  erect  a  barrier  between  each 
other  that  might  prove  hard  to  bridge,  and  it  would 
certainly  duplicate  expenditure  while  lessening  many  of 
the  advantages.  In  support  of  the  more  courageous  policy 
of  an  all-embracing  confederation  it  may  be  added  that  its 
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creation  would  take  time,  and  everyone  connected  with 
East  Africa  realises  how  quickly  things  move  and  con¬ 
ditions  change  out  there,  so  that  even  in  a  year  or  two 
some  of  to-day’s  fears  and  objections  may  prove  baseless. 
The  very  presence  of  the  Commission  bringing  fresh  and 
trained  minds  to  bear  bn  the  subject  should,  indeed,  have 
dispelled  already  many  half-considered  objections. 
Elasticity  will  certainly  be  an  essential  in  any  proposition 
that  may  emerge  from  the  Commission’s  labours,  so  that 
adjustments  can  readily  be  made  as  experience  proves  their 
necessity. 

The  Commission  must  have  had  a  hard  task,  but  it  has 
had  a  great  opportunity.  The  local  “  witnesses  ”  of  all 
colours  who  have  given  evidence  before  it  have  also  had  a 
great  chance.  We  may  be  sure  that  they  were  not  asked 
to  give  up  any  rights,  only  to  think  of  the  greatest  good 
of  the  whole,  and  to  look  beyond  their  own  immediate 
horizon  and  the  present  generation,  to  prove  themselves 
foreseeing  statesmen,  in  fact,  not  mere  opportunists.  It 
has  been  a  chance,  indeed,  to  leave  behind  them  a 
wonderful  heritage,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  one, 
through  selfishness  or  over-devotion  to  class  or  local  in¬ 
terests,  through  narrow-mindedness  or  blindness,  marred 
this  chance. 

Note. — The  quotations  in  this  article  are  from  The  Times,  East  Africa. 
The  Buluwayo  Chronicle.  The  Livingstone  Mail,  and  every  effort  has 
been  made  in  condensing  not  to  divorce  them  from  their  context. 


THE  DARDANELLES— IN  HISTORY, 
RETROSPECT  AND  FACT. 

By  H.  Charles  Woods 

Two  recently  published  volumes^  have  thrust  into  the 
limelight  the  Dardanelles  and  the  events  of  thirteen  years 
ago.  But  before  considering  various  aspects  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  in  retrospect  and  in  the  light  of  the  new  information 
provided  by  these  books,  it  seems  advisable  to  remind 
my  readers  that,  prior  to  1914,  the  question  of  the  Straits 
was  an  international  one,  possessed  of  special  importance 
to  Turkey  and  Russia.  Constantinople,  the  long-time 
Ottoman  capital,  was  and  is  situated  on  the  very  banks  of 
this  channel  which  formed,  and  still  forms,  the  means  of 
communication  between  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey. 
From  the  broader  standpoint  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and 
Anatolia,  bordering  as  they  do  upon  the  Bosphorus,  the 
Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Dardanelles,  provide  the  natural 
highway  from  Europe  to  Asia,  these  waterways  themselves 
constituting  the  only  maritime  access  to  and  from  the  Black 
Sea.  Consequently,  in  pre-war  days,  whilst  it  was  the 
object  of  Turkey  to  enjoy  the  undisputed  control  of  the 
Straits  and  to  keep  them  closed  to  ships  of  war  of  all 
nations,  Russia  always  aimed  at  the  opening  of  the 
Dardanelles  to  her  own  and  preferably  to  no  other  fleet. 

These  conditions  were  directly  and  indirectly  responsible 
for  the  international  status  and  the  ever  increasing 
military  strength  of  the  Straits.  Russia  definitely  became 
a  Black  Sea  Power  in  1774,  but  whereas  various  earlier 
arrangements  were  made,  it  was  the  Treaty  of  the  Dar¬ 
danelles,  signed  in  1809,  which  actually  laid  down  that 
ships  of  war  of  all  nations  were  to  be  forbidden  to  enter 
the  channel  of  Constantinople.  There  were  various  minor 
modifications  in  this  arrangement,  but  it  practically  re- 

(i)  Five  Years  in  Turkey,  by  General  Liman  von  Sanders,  Balli^re, 
Tindal  and  Co.,  165. 

The  Uncensored  Dardanelles,  by  E.  Ashmead-Bartlett.  Hutchinson, 
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mained  in  force  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  War,  and  this 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  for  forty  years,  Russia,  whose 
Black  Sea  Fleet  was  constantly  increasing  in  strength,  had 
lost  no  opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  secure  a  free 
passage  to  and  from  the  Mediterranean,  Consequently, 
as  nothing  had  mitigated  the  obligation  of  Turkey  to  ex¬ 
clude  foreign  warships,  other  than  those  required  for 
special  and  defined  purposes,  it  is  clear  that  in  permitting 
the  Goeben  and  the  Breslau  to  enter  the  Straits  in  August, 
1914,  she  had  committed  a  breach  of  her  international 
undertakings,  which  should  have  been  forcibly  challenged 
by  the  Allies  at  once.  Indeed,  if  any  further  contradic¬ 
tion  of  the  Turkish  contention  of  that  time  is  required,  it 
may  be  found  in  various  statements  made  by  General 
Liman  von  Sanders,  who  proves  very  clearly  that  the  so- 
called  purchase  of  these  vessels  by  the  Ottoman 
Government  was  a  mere  farce. 

Owing  to  the  great  importance  of  Constantinople  and 
to  the  conditions  referred  to  above,  the  city  and  its  ap¬ 
proaches  have  always  been  strongly  defended,  and  in  the 
past  Turkish  activity,  especially  upon  the  Bosphorus,  was 
governed  largely  by  the  ability  or  inability  of  Russia  to 
protest  against  precautions  obviously  taken  for  the  most 
part  against  her.  Thus,  whereas  a  good  deal  had  been 
done  to  fortify  the  north-eastern  and  the  south-western 
approaches  to  the  Sea  of  Marmora  prior  to  the  opening  of 
the  present  century,  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  the  Kaiser’s 
ever-increasing  influence  in  Turkey,  and  the  coming  into 
being  of  the  Anglo-French  and  the  Anglo-Russian 
Ententes  were  undoubtedly  responsible  for  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  a  new  era  so  far  as  the  defences  of  the  Straits  were 
concerned.  These  events,  coupled  with  the  Teutonic  train¬ 
ing  of  the  Ottoman  Army,  led  to  the  carrying  out  of  a  vast 
amount  of  German  work  and  to  the  re-armament  of  the 
forts  with  modern  Krupp  guns.  Moreover,  whilst  the 
advent  to  power  of  the  Young  Turks  accentuated  this 
policy,  the  Turco- Italian  and  the  Balkan  Wars  gave  added 
importance  to  the  defences  of  the  Straits — defences  to 
which  further  and  close  attention  was  devoted  during  the 
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Graeco-Ottoman  crisis  of  the  summer  of  1914,  during  the 
neutrality  of  Turkey  at  the  beginning  of  the  World  War 
and  before,  and  particularly  after,  the  Allied  bombard¬ 
ment  which  began  in  February,  1915/ 

Having  briefly  referred  to  the  pre-war  importance  and 
status  of  the  Dardanelles,  it  is  now  possible  to  consider 
in  retrospect  events  which  could  not  be  reviewed  in  their 
true  proportions  at  the  time.  These  developments,  upon 
which  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett  and  General  Liman  von 
Sanders  throw  a  great  deal  of  new  light,  may  well  be 
examined  from  three  standpoints — namely,  the  reasons  for 
and  the  justification  of  the  campaign,  the  responsibility 
for  its  conception,  and  the  faults  in  its  general  and  local 
execution.  Without  entering  into  details,  it  was,  and  it  is, 
indisputable  that  the  opening  of  the  Straits  and  the  capture 
of  Constantinople  were  destined  to  have  possessed  con¬ 
sequences  the  strategical,  political  and  economic  value  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate.  The  presence  of  an 
Allied  Fleet  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  together  with  the 
capture  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus  forts,  could 
not  have  failed  to  place  Turkey  at  our  mercy  and  to  lead 
to  peace  overtures  either  from  her  existing  Government 
or  from  some  other  Party  placed  in  power  as  a  result  of  a 
revolution.  Equally  well  the  occupation  of  the  Straits 
would  have  separated  European  from  Asiatic  Turkey,  and 
it  must  have  prevented  the  sending  of  Turco-German 
reinforcements  and  supplies  to  Palestine,  Iraq  and  Eastern 
Anatolia.  Moreover,  Bulgaria  would  either  have  main¬ 
tained  her  neutrality  or  joined  the  Allied  Powers, 
Roumania  would  hardly  have  postponed  the  decision  until 
1916,  and  M.  Venizelos  would  inevitably  have  been  able 
to  carry  out  his  policy  of  bringing  Greece  into  the  War  on 
the  Allied  side.  Such  successes  must  have  saved  Serbia 


(1)  For  accounts  of  "  The  Defences  of  Constantinople,”  ”  The  Opera¬ 
tions  at  the  Dardanelles,”  and  ”  The  Situations  in  the  Near  East,”  see 
articles  by  H.  Charles  Woods  contained  in  The  Fortnightly  Review  for 
April,  June  and  September,  1915.  These  articles  explain  the  importance 
and  difficulties  of  the  campaign  and  forecast  many  of  the  events  which 
occurred  subsequent  to  their  publication. 
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from  her  later  disaster,  the  dangers  of  which  Lord  Oxford  ‘ 
now  shows  were  recognised  early  in  1915,  and  they  must 
either  have  liberated  large  Western  Armies  for  operations 
in  France  or  left  them  available  for  an  Eastern  attack 
upon  the  Central  Powers  in  circumstances  quite  different 
from  those  existing  during  the  Salonica  Campaign.  Lastly, 
the  defeat  of  Russia  and  the  subsequent  changes  would 
probably  not  have  taken  place  at  that  time  had  a  southern 
means  of  entry  into  and  exit  from  that  country  been 
opened  up.  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett  correctly  thinks  that 
a  revolution  was  bound  to  come,  but  an  adequate  supply 
of  arms  and  munitions,  the  maintenance  of  closer  touch 
between  the  Western  and  Eastern  Allies,  and  a  facility  for 
the  export  of  Russian  produce  would  probably  have  post¬ 
poned  that  event  until  the  end  of  the  War,  when  the  more 
moderate  and  constitutional  elements  might  well  have  been 
able  to  hold  their  own  against  extremists  whose  success  was 
furthered  by  disaster,  and  whose  continuing  power  is 
favoured  by  unavoidable  international  opposition. 

Had  adequate  preparations  been  made,  and  had  the 
campaign  as  a  whole  been  properly  conducted  and 
fully  supported,  it  was  certainly  worth  the  risks  entailed, 
and  it  might  well  have  been  a  success.  The  responsibility 
for  failure  falls  under  two  categories,  namely,  concepticwi 
and  execution.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  the  fatal 
plan  of  undertaking  a  preliminary  naval  bombardment  con¬ 
stituted  an  error  the  importance  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
exaggerate,  and  the  magnitude  of  which  it  was  impossible 
to  retrieve.  That  bombardment  may  have  caused,  and  in 
fact  caused,  alarm  in  Constantinople,  but  General  Liman 
von  Sanders  states  that  a  decisive  success  could  only  have 
been  won  either  by  a  combined  naval  and  military  attack 
upon  the  Dardanelles  or  by  the  disembarkation  of  Russian 
forces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bosphorus.  Thus, 
even  had  our  fleet  forced  its  way  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 

(i)  See  "  The  War  from  Downing  Street,”  by  the  late  Earl  of  Oxford 
and  Asquith,  published  as  a  series  of  articles  by  The  Daily  Telegraph  in 
April  and  May,  1928. 
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without  the  occupation  of  Gallipoli  its  position  would 
have  been  one  of  extreme  danger.  Indeed,  weakened  by 
the  passage  of  the  Straits,  it  would  have  been  exposed  to 
the  attack  of  the  powerful  Goeben  and  a  regular  supply 
of  coal  and  food  would  have  been  out  of  the  question. 
Alternatively,  as  things  turned  out,  and  it  should  have 
been  anticipated  they  would  turn  out,  the  earlier  naval 
bombardments  directed  Turkish  attention  more  and  more 
towards  the  Dardanelles,  and  gave  the  enemy  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  form  a  separate  army  for  the  defence  of  the 
Straits,  and  to  make  other  far-reaching  preparations. 
Indeed,  after  the  arrival  of  General  Liman  von  Sanders 
as  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  that  army  at  Gallipoli  on 
March  26th,  a  further  four  weeks  elapsed  before  the  first 
great  landing.  This  period  was  used  to  get  the  troops 
into  their  new  positions,  to  make  them  mobile  by  marches 
and  exercises,  and  to  accomplish  all  sorts  of  work  such 
as  the  improvement  of  the  field  fortifications,  the  provision 
of  barbed  wire  entanglements,  and  the  construction  of 
roads  which  heretofore  had  been  non-existent  on  the 
Peninsula  of  Gallipoli. 

Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett  correctly  says  that  “in  world 
events  those  who  guide  the  helm  must  bear  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  failure  or  success,”  that  “  it  is  now  conceded 
that  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  then  first  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  was  responsible  for  bringing  the  idea  within  the 
sphere  of  practical  realisation,”  and  that  “  those  ill-advised 
preliminary  attacks  by  the  fleet,  which  disclosed  our  plans, 
without  obtaining  any  results,  were  due  to  his  impetuosity.” 
On  the  other  hand,  this  famous  war  correspondent  and 
author  accurately  points  out  that  “  Mr.  Churchill’s  responsi¬ 
bility  really  ends  with  the  pressure  he  brought  to  bear  on 
the  Cabinet  to  land  an  army  on  Gallipoli  and  with  the 
failure  of  the  naval  attack  on  March  i8th.  Yet  he  has 
been  most  undeservedly  blamed  for  every  check  suffered 
by  the  navy  and  for  every  reverse  our  army  met  with  in  the 
field  subsequent  to  that  date.  Nothing  could  be  more 
remote  from  the  truth.  The  active  operations  of  the  navy, 
acting  as  an  independent  force,  ended  with  the  repulse  of 
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March  i8th.  From  that  hour  the  control  of  the  Expedition 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  and  his  staff. 
Henceforth  Mr.  Churchill’s  role  was  confined  to  using 
his  influence  to  obtain  reinforcements,  munitions  and  guns 
from  a  sometimes  sympathetic,  sometimes  sceptical,  or 
unwilling,  Cabinet.”  In  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer, 
who  knows  the  ground  and  who  has  studied  the  problems 
involved  for  over  twenty  years,  these  words  appear  to 
contain  a  fair  and  impartial  appreciation  of  the  situation. 

A  discussion  of  the  execution  stage  of  the  military  opera¬ 
tions  falls  under  two  headings — that  is  to  say,  the  broader 
question  of  the  most  suitable  locality,  or  localities,  for  dis¬ 
embarkation  and  the  meaning  of  the  more  important  inci¬ 
dents  connected  with  the  campaign.  General  Liman  von 
Sanders,  who  must  surely  have  known  the  weakness  of  his 
own  position,  explains  that  landings  were  to  be  expected  in 
four  places — one  on  the  Asiatic  coast  and  three  on  the 
Peninsula  of  Gallipoli,  That  German  authority  further 
suggests  that  had  an  Allied  force  been  put  on  the  Asiatic 
shore,  just  to  the  south  of  the  entrance  to  the  Straits,  it 
would  have  had  excellent  chances  of  success  against  the 
rear  of  the  Asiatic  forts,  which,  he  says,  were  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  those  on  Gallipoli.  This  may  or  may  not  be  a 
correct  valuation  of  the  situation,  but  it  must  always  be 
remembered  that  a  relatively  small  French  contingent  was 
in  fact  landed  on  April  25th  and  almost  immediately  with¬ 
drawn  from  this  area,  that  the  distance  to  be  covered  on 
foot  was  much  greater  than  on  the  Peninsula  of  Gallipoli, 
and  that,  even  if  the  Asiatic  forts  were  stronger  than  those 
on  the  opposite  side,  the  European  heights  in  fact 
dominate  the  Straits. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  and  said,  the 
greatest  controversy  will  probably  continue  to  range 
around  the  problem  of  the  best  place  or  places  for  a  mili¬ 
tary  attack  upon  Gallipoli.  The  coast  to  the  south  and 
north  of  Gaba  Tepe,  the  latter  stretch  forming  Brighton 
Beach  and  Anzac  Cove,  was  the  closest  practical  point  to 
the  high  ground  commanding  the  Narrows;  the  valleys  run 
from  here  for  the  most  part  across,  and  not  up  and  down, 
the  Peninsula,  and  the  advance  towards  Maidos  and  Kilid 
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Bahr  was  certainly  not  more  difficult,  and  it  was  probably 
easier,  than  from  elsewhere.  And  then  there  was  the 
southern  point  of  the  Peninsula,  best  known  as  the  Cape 
Helles  area.  Here  the  attacking  forces  enjoyed  the  great 
advantage  of  better  protection  from  the  fleet,  since  it  was 
possible  for  the  Turkish  positions  to  be  enfiladed  from 
the  sea.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Achi-Baba  position  lay 
in  the  way  of  an  attacking  army’s  advance,  and  the  dis¬ 
tance  to  be  covered  amounted  to  about  twelve  instead  of 
to  less  than  five  miles  from  Gaba  Tepe.  Lastly,  and 
perhaps  most  disputatious  of  all,  there  was  the  isthmus  of 
Bulair,  where  the  Peninsula  narrows  to  a  width  of  only 
about  three  miles. 

General  Liman  von  Sanders  considered  the  Bulair  area 
as  a  specially  probable  line  of  attack,  and  Mr.  Ashmead- 
Bartlett  throws  heavy  blame  upon  the  British  authorities 
for  not  adopting  it.  In  this  case,  however,  the  question 
was  largely  one  of  strategy  as  against  tactics,  for  a  landing 
at  or  near  Bulair  would  have  been  aimed  at  the  Turkish 
communications  rather  than  directly  at  the  defences  of  the 
Straits.  Thus  with  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Peninsula 
situated  at  a  distance  thirty  miles  to  the  north-east  of  the 
principal  forts,  which  would  therefore  have  remained  out 
of  dangerous  range  of  any  Allied  guns  installed  there,  the 
whole  question  of  the  advisability,  or  inadvisability,  of  the 
inauguration  of  British  operations  near  Bulair  must  be 
valued  by  the  probable  effect  of  such  operations  upon  the 
defender’s  supplies.  Our  occupation  and  straddling  of 
the  Isthmus  would  have  severed  all  land  communications 
between  the  Peninsula  and  the  remainder  of  Turkey,  and, 
once  big  guns  had  been  placed  in  position,  it  would  have 
been  possible  practically  to  prevent  the  passage  of  enemy 
shipping  across  and  up  and  down  the  here  narrow  Sea  of 
Marmora.  But  such  an  army  would  have  been  at  a  greater 
distance  from  its  base  at  Lemnos,  and  it  would  naturally 
have  been  open  to  attack  from  the  front  and  rear.  The 
question,  therefore,  really  depended  upon  how  much  or  how 
little  of  the  food  and  munitions  required  by  the  garrison 
was  actually  supplied  by  land  or  by  long  sea,  and  upon 
how  much  or  how  little  was  or  could  have  been  trans¬ 
ported  from  Asia  to  Europe  across  the  narrow  and  lower 
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part  of  the  Straits  which  could  not  have  been  controlled 
even  from  Bulair.  Mr.  Ashmead- Bartlett  contends  that 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  Turks  to  provision 
their  troops  from  Anatolia,  and  Mr.  Asquith  told  him, 
in  the  summer  of  1915,  that  a  landing  near  Bulair  seemed 
the  only  natural  thing  to  do.  On  the  other  hand.  Lord 
Kitchener  believed  that  the  enemy  drew  his  supplies 
largely  from  Asia  Minor,  and  that  we  could  not  prevent 
the  arrival  of  those  supplies,  in  his  opinion  so  often 
shipped  from  Chanak  to  Maidos  or  Kilid  Bahr  in  sailing 
boats  and  small  vessels  very  difficult  of  attack  by  our  sub¬ 
marines,  especially  at  night. 

The  more  active  part  of  the  military  operations  took 
place  in  what  amounted  to  two  stages,  the  first  of  which 
lasted  from  the  original  landings  on  April  25th  up  to  the 
repulse  before  Krithia  and  Achi-Baba  on  May  8th.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  phase  the  Army  was  acting  as  an  auxiliary  to  the 
Navy,  since  it  is  evident  that  the  troops  under  Sir  Ian 
Hamilton  were  intended  to  overcome  the  initial  difficulties 
on  shore  and  thus  enable  the  fleet  to  pass  the  Straits.  The 
plan  failed  because  of  the  warnings  given  to  the  Turks  by 
the  original  bombardment,  because  the  difficulties  of  the 
ground  were  under-estimated,  and  because  of  the  disper¬ 
sion  of  the  troops  available.  The  real  objective  was  the 
forts  on  the  Narrows — forts  largely  commanded  by  the 
hills  lying  at  the  back  of  them.  This  objective  might  have 
been  attainable  either  from  the  south-western  toe  or  more 
directly  from  the  western  coast  of  the  Peninsula,  and, 
unless  the  Bulair  plan  had  been  adopted,  the  all-important 
effort  should  have  been  directed  along  one  or  other  of  these 
lines.  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett,  who  had  every  opportunity 
to  form  a  reliable  opinion,  contends  that  the  fatal  error  was 
the  sending  of  the  Dominion  troops  to  Anzac.  But  for 
reasons  already  given  above,  and  in  spite  of  the  more 
effective  support  available  from  the  fleet  at  the  tip  of  the 
Peninsula,  many  observers  and  critics,  including  the  pre¬ 
sent  writer,  will  continue  to  believe  that  the  greatest  mis¬ 
take  lay  in  disembarking  the  29th  Division  at  Cape  Helles 
instead  of  employing  it  in  direct  conjunction  with  Overseas 
forces  landed  higher  up  the  coast. 

The  initial  difficulties,  lack  of  knowledge  and  failures. 
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transformed  the  campaign  from  a  secondary  operation  of 
war  into  a  military  undertaking  of  all-preponderating  im¬ 
portance.  There  was  a  period  of  relative  or  semi-cessation 
at  Gallipoli,  there  was  no  harmony  in  the  Cabinet  at  home, 
and  when  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett  was  in  London  in  June 
the  Government  seemed  determined  to  carry  the  expedi¬ 
tion  through,  though  it  had  no  idea  how  this  should  be 
done.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  no  longer  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  was  strongly  in  favour  of  sending  out  the 
necessary  reinforcements,  Mr.  Balfour  said  he  often  found 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  securing  the  information  which  he 
required,  and  Lord  Kitchener  does  not  seem  to  have  had 
a  very  clear  conception  of  the  existing  situation,  for  he  was 
not  aware  that  the  Turkish  fort  at  Gaba  Tepe  had  never 
been  attacked  or  taken  by  the  Anzac  troops.  In  the  end, 
however,  this  confusion  was  more  or  less  overcome,  and 
the  second  all-important  phase  in  the  land  operations 
began  with  the  arrival  of  large  reinforcements  and  with 
the  landing  at  Suvla  Bay  on  the  night  of  August  bth-yth. 
The  offensive  which  followed  from  that  direction  and  from 
Anzac  constituted  our  final  failure  at  Gallipoli — a  failure 
the  reasons  for  which  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett  says  lay  “  in 
the  complicated,  faulty,  almost  fantastic  scheme  of  opera¬ 
tions  as  planned  by  the  General  Staff.  Success  was  made 
to  depend  upon  the  troops  performing  impossible  feats,  in 
murderous  frontal  attacks,  and,  even  if  there  had  been  no 
mistakes  in  execution,  the  plan  could  never  have  suc¬ 
ceeded.  The  blame  for  this,  probably  the  greatest  reverse 
ever  suffered  by  a  British  Army  in  the  field,  must  primarily 
rest  with  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  and  his  staff.  They  were 
responsible  for  the  adoption  of  plans,  even  if  the  latter 
were  first  suggested  or  approved  by  the  Corps  Comman¬ 
ders.”  These  words  contain  the  gist  of  the  latest  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  second  or  final  attempt  to  conquer  Galli¬ 
poli.  From  the  first  the  Staff  realised  that  the  success  of 
the  operations  at  Suvla  depended  upon  surprise  and  speed, 
since  it  was  essential  to  drive  away  the  feeble  forces  hold¬ 
ing  this  district  and  to  occupy  the  hills  before  the  Turkish 
reserves  could  be  brought  up.  But  instead  of  originally 
transferring  seasoned  troops  from  other  parts  of  the  Penin- 
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sula,  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett  says  that  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  employed  units  which  had  never  “  heard  the  whistle 
of  a  bullet  or  the  bursting  of  a  shell.  There  was  not  a  man 
in  the  force  who  had  ever  set  eyes  on  the  Gallipoli  Penin¬ 
sula  except  at  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  and  there  was 
hardly  a  commanding  officer — corps,  divisional  or  brigade 
— who  had  enjoyed  any  previous  experience  of  warfare  in 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean.”  Whilst  General  Liman  von 
Sanders  enumerates  several  reasons  for  which  a  British 
success  should  have  been  possible,  and  whilst  Mr.  Ash¬ 
mead-Bartlett  contends  that  a  great  deal  of  fiction  has  been 
written  about  our  nearness  to  victory,  almost  the  only 
result  of  these  operations  was  the  linking  up  of  Anzac  and 
Suvla.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fighting  which  took  place 
between  August  6th  and  September  21st  cost  us  over 
45,000  in  casualties. 

The  three  bright  spots  in  the  Campaign  are  the  decision 
to  withdraw,  the  gallantry  of  the  British  troops,  and  the 
effect  of  the  prolonged  fighting  and  heavy  losses  upon 
Turkey’s  subsequent  power  of  resistance.  Sir  Ian 
Hamilton  feared  the  sacrifices  and  results  of  evacuation, 
and  believed  in  continued  attempts  to  force  the  Straits. 
But  immediately  after  his  replacement  by  Sir  Charles 
Monro,  that  distinguished  General  reported  that  the  army 
must  be  embarked — a  report  confirmed  by  Lord  Kitchener 
after  his  personal  visit  to  Gallipoli.  At  the  same  time, 
that  is  in  October  and  November,  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett, 
who  had  returned  to  England  with  the  fixed  determination 
to  press  for  the  recall  of  the  Expedition  before  it  was  too 
late,  rapidly  secured  very  able  and  important  support  for 
that  object.  Sir  William  and  Sir  Gomer  Berry,  the  present 
proprietors  of  T he  Daily  T elegraph^  who  had  then  recently 
purchased  The  Sunday  Times ^  were  prepared  to  run,  and 
did  in  fact  run,  risks  to  explain  the  truth  to  the  British 
public,  and  Lord  Northcliffe  brought  every  sort  of  pres¬ 
sure  to  bear  upon  the  Government.  In  the  end  the 
Cabinet  decided  upon  a  withdrawal,  which  was  much  less 
costly  than  had  been  predicted,  and  which  was,  in  fact,  one 
of  the  most  fortunate  and  brilliant  operations  ever  per¬ 
formed  in  war.  The  bravery  and  sufferings  of  the  British 
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Army  were  unique,  landings  had  to  be  made  on  a  difficult 
coast  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  and  the  ruse  of  the  River 
Clyde  may  well  be  compared  with  that  of  the  wooden  horse 
which  led  to  the  fall  of  Troy.  We  never  occupied  more 
than  coastal  fringes  dominated  by  positions  held  by  the 
Turks,  our  troops  could  not  be  withdrawn  for  rest,  as  in 
other  theatres  of  war,  and  they  were  baked  by  the  sun  or 
frozen  to  death  by  the  winter  climate.  But,  if  the  Cam¬ 
paign  was  a  complete  failure  from  the  larger  standpoint, 
and  if  it  was  accompanied  by  mistakes,  probably  un¬ 
equalled  in  military  history,  the  operations  actually  immo¬ 
bilised  the  larger  part  of  the  Ottoman  Army  at  a  time  when 
its  presence  would  have  been  extremely  inconvenient  else¬ 
where.  There  is  no  doubt,  too,  that  the  losses  and  casual¬ 
ties,  given  by  General  Liman  von  Sanders  at  66,000  killed 
and  152,000  wounded,  seriously  depleted  the  Turkish  Army 
and  had  a  material  and  lasting  effect  upon  the  enemy’s 
power  of  subsequent  resistance  in  Palestine  and  in 
Mesopotamia. 

It  now  only  remains  to  consider  the  post-war  position  of 
the  Straits.  At  the  time  of  the  Armistice  Turkey  had  been 
utterly  defeated  elsewhere,  and  she  would  then  have  been 
prepared,  or  could  have  been  compelled,  to  accept  practic¬ 
ally  any  terms  submitted  or  dictated  to  her.  The  situa¬ 
tion  was,  however,  complicated  and  upset  by  the  facts  that 
the  Bolsheviks  had  already  repudiated  certain  agreements 
made  with  Russia  as  to  the  future  of  Constantinople  and 
the  neighbouring  areas,  and  that  the  Allies,  occupied  with 
other  aspects  of  the  peace  problem,  failed  to  recognise  the 
necessity  for  an  early  settlement  of  the  Turkish  Question, 
Moreover,  instead  of  taking  the  matter  directly  into  their 
own  hands,  the  Western  Powers  allowed  or  encouraged  the 
Greek  campaign  in  Asia  Minor,  which  campaign  was 
largely  answerable  for  the  success  of  the  Angora  move¬ 
ment  and  for  the  consequent  failure  of  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Italy  to  realise  many  of  their  objectives.  Thus, 
whereas  in  many  ways  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  was  entirely  too 
unfavourable  to  Turkey  and  too  generous  to  Greece,  the 
special  arrangements  then  proposed  for  the  Straits  would 
not  have  inflicted  an  unfair  burden  upon  the  former  country 
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and  they  would  probably  have  assured  the  full  autonomy 
of  those  channels.  Navigation  was  to  be  free  at  all  times 
to  every  vessel  of  commerce  and  of  war,  but  no  belligerent 
right  or  act  was  to  be  exercised  or  committed  except  in 
pursuance  of  a  decision  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
Furthermore — and  in  this  lay  the  real  safeguard — the  then 
intended  Commission  of  the  Straits  had  authority  not  only 
over  the  waterways,  but  in  two  special  territorial  zones  and 
in  certain  islands  which  were  not  to  be  used  for  military 
purposes  otherwise  than  by  Great  Britain,  F ranee  and  Italy 
acting  in  concert. 

Such  terms  would  naturally  in  themselves  have  been  un¬ 
popular  in  Turkey,  but  the  real  opposition  to  this  part  of 
the  Sevres  Treaty  depended  very  largely  upon  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Greek  sovereignty  over  territory  running  to  the 
very  gates  of  Constantinople  and  actually  bordering  upon 
the  European  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Dar¬ 
danelles.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Hellenic  Army  in  1922 
it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  whole  question  came 
up  for  revision,  and  that  Turkey,  in  addition  to  securing 
the  possession  of  Eastern  Thrace,  obtained  much  better 
conditions  so  far  as  the  Straits  are  concerned."  Under  the 
Straits  Convention,*  in  peace  time  ships  of  commerce  now 
have  absolute  freedom  of  movement,  the  number  and  size 
of  war  vessels  passing  through  the  Dardanelles  being 
limited  by  certain  detailed  provisions.  During  hostilities, 
whilst  the  rights  of  commerce  practically  depend  upon 
the  rules  of  international  law,  those  of  naval  vessels  vary 
according  to  the  position  of  Turkey.  If  that  country  is 
neutral  all  restrictions  of  passage  disappear,  the  sole  pro¬ 
viso  being  that  no  act  of  war  shall  take  place  within  the 
Straits.  When  Turkey  is  a  belligerent,  neutral  ships  go 
and  come  under  the  same  conditions  as  in  peace,  but  she 
may  take  measures  to  prevent  the  entry  of  enemy  warships. 
On  the  other  hand,  although  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus 
and  of  the  Dardanelles  are  demilitarised,  and  although 
there  is  still  a  Commission  of  the  Straits,  that  body  now 
has  a  Turkish  President,  and  its  activities  and  powers  are 

(i)  For  the  text  see  Treaty  Peace  with  Turkey,  Treaty  Series  No. 
16  (1923)  Cmd.  1929.  Price  8/-  net. 
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practically,  if  not  absolutely,  confined  to  the  control  of  the 
waterways.  This  modification,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
large  parts  of  the  Marmora  Coast  now  fall  under  no 
military  limitations,  are  changes  of  which  the  Angora 
Government  may  well  feel  proud. 

From  the  British  standpoint  the  problems  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  and  of  the  future  are  three.  Firstly,  time  alone  will 
prove  whether  Turkey  proposes  to  observe  her  obligations 
under  the  new  agreement,  and  in  the  negative  whether  the 
League  of  Nations  or  any  other  Body  will  be  willing  or 
able  to  compel  her  to  do  so.  Again,  whereas  since  the 
war  Bolshevik  Russia  has  reversed  her  pre-war  policy  and 
favoured  the  closing  of  the  Straits,  there  seems  little  doubt 
that,  sooner  or  later,  she  must  once  more  turn  her  attention 
towards  the  question  of  Constantinople  and  the  Dar¬ 
danelles,  and  that,  in  such  a  case,  whatever  Government 
may  be  in  authority,  it  will  again  favour  the  unfettered 
passage  of  all  war  vessels.  Lastly,  although  there 
were  arguments  in  favour  of  the  complete  freedom 
of  the  Straits  or  of  a  return  to  the  pre-war  situation,  the 
conditions  now  applicable  are,  on  the  whole,  advantageous 
to  us.  Thus,  should  we  be  at  war  with  Russia,  Turkey 
being  neutral  or  our  Ally,  the  whole  British  Fleet  would 
have  a  right  to  enter  the  Black  Sea  either  because  the 
limitations  of  naval  movement,  imposed  in  peace,  would 
have  disappeared  owing  to  Turkey’s  not  being  a 
belligerent,  or  because  that  country  was  actually  on  our 
side.  On  the  other  hand,  were  Russia  and  Turkey  to  be 
allied,  the  new  conditions  would  be  no  worse  than  those  of 
former  days.  In  short,  if  we  have  not  yet  heard  the  last  of 
the  problem  of  the  Straits,  the  present  situation  can  hardly 
prejudice  our  future  position  either  in  the  arena  of  war  or 
in  the  field  of  diplomacy. 


GENERAL  HERTZOG :  POLITICAL 
CRUSADER 


By  L.  E.  Neame 

“  General  Botha  Resigns,”  shrieked  the  newspaper 
placards  all  over  South  Africa  one  sultry  day  in  mid- 
December,  1912.  A  somewhat  bored  public  paused  in  an 
engrossing  discussion  of  the  prospects  of  the  Springbok 
football  team  in  England  to  discover  that  the  first  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Union  had  collapsed  after  only  thirty  months 
of  office.  It  was  thoughtless  of  these  politicians  to 
interrupt  sport  and  the  preparations  for  Christmas;  but 
fortunately  the  crisis  lasted  only  a  few  days.  The  Prime 
Minister  had  resigned,  it  seemed,  merely  to  eject  from 
the  Cabinet  one  James  Barry  Munnik  Hertzog,  Minister 
of  Justice  and  Native  Affairs,  who  had  most  annoyingly 
declined  to  leave  the  Government  he  had  disturbed.  The 
ultimate  eviction  was  rapid.  The  Governor-General, 
recalled  from  a  tour  formally  to  bury  the  first  Union 
Ministry,  promptly  invited  Botha  to  form  a  second,  which 
he  did  with  equal  expedition,  omitting  the  obnoxious 
J.  M.  B.  Hertzog.  The  pro-English  papers  applauded 
the  firmness  of  Botha,  which  they  held  had  greatly  streng¬ 
thened  a  shaky  and  divided  Cabinet.  The  towns  were 
satisfied.  What  the  back-veld  thought  nobody  cared.  The 
whole  thing  was  over  before  Christmas.  The  holiday 
weather  was  the  most  brilliant  for  years,  the  Springboks 
beat  Wales,  and  the  usual  war  somewhere  in  Eastern 
Europe  was  plainly  on  its  last  legs.  So  nothing  had 
happened.  All  the  sensible  men  agreed  on  that. 

But  it  was  an  occasion  very  much  resembling  one  which 
Lord  Melbourne  described  :  “  All  the  sensible  men  were 

on  one  side  and  all  the  d - d  fools  on  the  other.  And, 

egad.  Sir,  the  d - d  fools  were  right.”  For  everything 

had  happened.  The  hour  had  produced  the  man.  In 
the  space  of  less  than  twelve  years  the  evicted  Minister 
gave  his  name  to  a  new  political  faith,  defeated  his 
enemies,  and  himself  became  Prime  Minister  of  the  Union. 
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There  are  few  stories  in  politics  more  dramatic  than  that 
of  the  almost  unknown  man  who  rose  to  rule  South  Africa 
and,  incidentally,  changed  the  complexion  of  the  British 
Empire. 

Before  1912  Hertzog  had  been  an  occasionally  notorious 
rather  than  a  notable  figure  in  South  African  life.  Born 
on  April  3rd,  1866,  under  the  British  flag,  in  the  Wel¬ 
lington  district  of  the  Cape,  and  educated  at  Stellenbosch 
and  in  Holland,  he  knew  in  his  youth  nothing  of  the 
Republics  with  which  he  became  associated.  When  the 
studious  lad  returned  from  Europe  he  joined  the  rush  to 
the  North  and  became  a  barrister  in  Pretoria.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-nine  he  was  made  a  Judge  in  the  Free  State. 
The  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  saw  him 
happy  with  his  books  and  his  garden,  and  apparently 
destined  for  an  uneventful  legal  life  at  Bloemfontein. 

The  Anglo-Boer  War  tore  him  from  these  peaceful  sur¬ 
roundings.  He  entered  it  as  a  legal  adviser,  and  ended 
it  as  a  General  with  a  reputation  for  rapid  marches  and 
for  maintaining  discipline  with  a  sjambok.  He  could  have 
been  the  Premier  of  the  Orange  Free  State  when  respon¬ 
sible  government  was  granted  in  1907,  but  chose  to  serve 
as  Minister  of  Education  under  Abraham  Fischer.  These 
were  days  of  racial  conciliation  and  co-operation,  when 
the  flag  issue  was  said  to  be  settled  for  ever,  and  Botha 
and  Smuts  were  preaching  their  “  one  stream  ”  policy. 
Politicians  treated  their  foes  as  though  they  might  soon 
be  their  friends,  and  the  first  soft  cooings  of  Union  reached 
the  attentive  ear. 

But  Hertzog  fell  out  of  step.  In  the  years  of  Raid 
and  war  the  ex-bookworm  of  Bloemfontein  had  evolved  a 
fixed  idea.  There  was  no  sudden  conversion  such  as 
befell  Saul  on  his  way  to  Damascus.  Nor  does  he  seem 
to  have  drawn  his  inspiration  from  without.  It  was  as 
though  he  too  had  the  message  :  “  Let  the  counsel  of  thine 
own  heart  stand.  ...  For  a  man’s  mind  is  sometimes  wont 
to  tell  him  more  than  seven  watchmen  that  sit  above  in 
a  high  tower.” 

Gradually  there  emerged  the  faith  of  Hertzogism.  The 
grain  of  mustard  seed  was  sown  in  the  form  of  an  Educa- 
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tion  Act  in  the  Free  State,  which  made  Dutch  obligatory 
on  all  children,  and  compelled  English  children  to  learn 
half  their  school  subjects  through  the  medium  of  that 
language.  A  loud  cry  went  up  from  English  South  Africa, 
and  it  rose  to  a  shriek  when  Hertzog,  in  one  of  his  fits 
of  angry  obstinacy,  sacked  three  English  school  inspectors 
who  applied  his  law  to  the  letter  and,  incidentally,  made 
it  ridiculous.  All  the  sensible  people  denounced  the  Free 
State  Minister  as  a  racial  fanatic,  and  as  they  owned  all 
the  newspapers  the  noise  was  deafening.  But  behind  the 
din  there  was  the  rustle  of  the  first  faint  stirring  of  re¬ 
awakened  Afrikanderdom. 

In  1910  the  good  ship  Union  was  launched  down  a 
slipway  well  greased  by  organised  propaganda.  Hertzog 
had  helped  with  the  shipbuilding,  and  secured  the  laying 
down  of  the  principle  of  language  equality.  The  Con¬ 
vention  spirit  perfumed  the  air,  and  the  future  secessionist 
and  champion  of  Republican  independence  took  his  little 
son  to  see  the  historic  document  signed. 

Dreams  fade  quickly  in  South  Africa.  Before  many 
months  of  the  Union  the  first  Prime  Minister,  easy-going 
Botha,  was  complaining  to  Lord  Buxton :  “  I  object 
strongly  to  Ministers  going  about  with  resignations  in 
their  pockets  and  using  them  as  a  means  of  enforcing  their 
views.” 

He  had  taken  Hertzog  into  his  Cabinet  as  Minister  of 
Justice,  after  trying  in  vain  to  side-track  him  with  an 
Appeal  Court  Judgeship.  Botha’s  premonition  was  right. 
When  Rosebery  entered  a  Liberal  Government  Harcourt 
said  to  him :  “  Without  you  the  Government  would  be 
ridiculous;  with  you  it  is  only  impossible.”  Botha  had 
saddled  himself  with  a  man  with  all  Rosebery’s  capacity 
for  objection  and  with  ten  times  his  determination  and 
strength  of  will. 

Gradually  there  crystallised  within  Hertzog’s  mind  the 
conviction  that  he  was  the  new  Moses  destined  to  take 
his  people  out  of  the  house  of  bondage.  True  there  were 
other  leaders  of  his  own  race  who  denied  that  there  was 
the  spirit  of  Pharaoh  in  the  new  South  Africa,  and  who 
insisted  that  by  co-operation  there  could  be  built  a  pleasant 
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dwelling-place  for  all.  Hertzog  perceived  them  to  be 
false  prophets.  His  was  a  narrower  faith.  He  spoke  of 
and  to  The  People.  He  meant  Our  People.  Botha,  who 
had  the  support  of  British  Natalian  and  British  Labour 
votes,  strove  to  damp  down  racial  feeling.  “  The  ties 
with  the  Mother  Country  must  be  strengthened,”  he  said. 
At  the  Imperial  Conference  of  19  ii  he  pleased  London 
with  his  friendliness  and  his  Court  dress.  He  toyed  with 
the  idea  of  State-aided  immigration  and  a  contribution  to 
the  Navy.  His  may  have  been  the  wider-visioned  states¬ 
manship  ;  it  was  not  astute  South  African  politics  less  than 
ten  years  after  the  Peace  of  Vereeniging  was  signed.  It 
took  fifty  years  to  dull  the  edge  of  anti-Britishism  in  the 
victorious  United  States;  to  expect  the  Dutch  to  be  pro- 
British  eight  years  after  a  lost  war  was  to  strain  human 
nature  too  far. 

Hertzog  was  temperamentally  antagonistic  to  Bothaism. 
He  marched  against  it  in  the  spirit  of  a'  Crusader.  He 
called  State-aided  immigration  a  crime,  and  a  naval  con¬ 
tribution  a  folly.  Imperialism,  he  said,  was  “  only  im¬ 
portant  to  him  when  it  was  useful  to  South  Africa.” 
Prominent  English  South  Africans  became  in  his  eyes 
“  foreign  adventurers  ”  and  “  cosmopolitan  capitalists.” 
Thus  the  new  Government  spoke  with  two  voices.  An 
astonished  public  became  restless.  Colonel  Leuchars,  a 
Natal  member  of  the  Cabinet,  resigned  “  because  he  could 
not  endure  the  anti-imperial  and  anti-British  sentiments 
and  speeches  of  General  Hertzog.”  Despite  a  personal 
visit  by  Botha,  the  Albany  by-election  was  lost  to  the 
Government. 

The  split  in  the  Cabinet  became  gross  and  palpable, 
but  Hertzog  declined  to  resign  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
said  nothing  offensive  to  Botha’s  real  sentiments.  Ex¬ 
planations  were  attempted.  The  agile  Smuts  drafted  a 
letter  which  Hertzog  declined  to  sign.  At  last,  as  Hertzog 
refused  to  go,  the  entire  Government  went.  In  the  new 
one  he  was  missing. 

Hertzog  marched  out  into  the  wilderness — alone.  Even 
Abraham  Fischer,  his  old  Free  State  chief,  and  now  a 
Union  Minister,  decided  not  to  accompany  him.  His  posi- 
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tion  seemed  hopeless.  He  had  sacrificed  his  portfolio  and 
his  political  future.  The  entire  South  African  Party 
organisation  was  against  him — and  Rosebery  once  wrote 
that  the  party  machine,  “  however  futile  in  other  directions, 
is  now  so  developed  that  no  individual,  however  gifted,  can 
fight  against  it.”  The  party  funds  were  not  his.  Prac¬ 
tically  the  whole  newspaper  Press  denounced  him  as  a 
dangerous  fanatic.  Five  Free  State  members  only  in  a 
House  of  12 1  were  revealed  on  his  side.  Mahomed  at  the 
Flight  was  not  in  a  worse  position  than  Hertzog  in  1912. 

But  Hertzog  also  was  a  man  with  a  fixed  idea.  Not  for 
nothing  did  a  follower  acclaim  him  as  “the  man  with  a 
backbone  of  steel.”  He,  too,  persisted.  And  many  began 
to  listen.  He  spoke  to  “a  people  scattered  and  peeled 
.  .  .  a  nation  meted  out  and  trodden  under  foot.”  As 
Disraeli’s  gibes  were  balm  to  the  disillusioned  Peelite 
landowners,  and  F.  E.  Smith’s  contemptuous  invective  a 
delight  to  the  broken  ranks  of  English  Conservatism,  so 
Hertzog’s  recitals  of  racial  rights  and  wrongs  became  a 
beacon  light  to  a  large  section  of  the  Boer  population.  His 
defects  became  virtues;  his  difficulties  the  stepping  stones 
to  triumph.  The  more  racial  he  waxed,  the  more  the  race 
stirred.  The  more  the  English  papers  showered  abuse 
upon  him,  the  more  the  Dutch  turned  to  defend  him. 
Blood  is  thicker  than  water.  The  spare,  lithe  figure,  with 
the  deep-set  black  eyes,  the  high  shoulders,  and  the  square 
jaw,  became  a  hero  on  the  veld.  The  rambling,  impas¬ 
sioned  speeches,  full  of  repetition  and  hair-splitting,  yet 
containing  a  kind  of  slow-burning  fire,  sank  into  the 
hearts  of  a  long-memoried  and  politically-minded  people. 
Families  travelled  a  hundred  miles  on  slow-moving 
ox-wagons  to  hear  him,  and  the  women  cried  and  became 
his  fiercest  disciples.  He  was  not  long  alone  in  the  cave 
of  Adullam.  “  Everyone  that  was  discontented  gathered 
themselves  unto  him;  and  he  became  a  captain  over  them.” 

Then  black  clouds  gathered  over  South  Africa,  and  in 
the  gloom  the  small  figure  of  the  Apostle  of  Afrikander- 
dom  was  scarcely  visible.  Industrial  war  broke  out  in  the 
north,  and  Imperial  troops  fought  a  battle  in  the  centre  of 
Johannesburg.  The  settlement  lasted  only  a  few  months. 
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and  then  clattering  burgher  commandoes  and  field  guns 
overawed  the  strikers.  Nine  leaders  were  summarily 
deported,  and  the  dispute  made  its  way  into  one  of  the 
stormiest  sessions  of  the  Union  Parliament. 

Close  upon  the  heels  of  industrial  warfare  came  Arma¬ 
geddon.  The  world  flew  to  arms,  and  nations  were  locked 
in  a  death  struggle.  In  South  Africa  there  was  a  war 
within  a  war.  Old  hopes,  prejudices,  hatreds,  ambitions 
raised  their  heads,  and  the  Rebellion  deepened  the  criss¬ 
cross  of  racial  and  political  division.  In  the  maelstrom 
one  caught  occasional  glimpses  of  Hertzogism,  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  about  its  growth.  The  final  split  had 
come  in  the  closing  weeks  of  1913.  The  congress  of  the 
Ministerial  Party  at  Capetown  failed  to  end  the  schism, 
and  Hertzog  and  his  supporters  rose  in  silence  and  left 
the  hall.  At  the  door  General  de  Wet,  the  old  Boer  War 
hero,  turned  for  a  moment  and  waved  his  hand  and  cried 
“Adieu.”  Thence  onward  Hertzog  organised  his  sup¬ 
porters  in  the  National  Party,  in  opposition  to  the  South 
African  Party  led  by  Botha  and  Smuts.  The  Boer  people 
were  divided.  Father  grew  bitter  against  son,  and  brother 
quarrelled  with  brother;  but  every  election  showed  that 
the  Ministerial  Dutch  were  stealing  away  to  the  ranks  of 
the  Hertzogites.  Through  the  bitterness  of  the  Rebellion 
and  its  aftermath,  and  the  anger  aroused  by  the  demand 
for  secession,  and  the  excitement  of  a  deputation  to  Europe 
to  demand  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  Republics,  the 
new  leader  pursued  his  course.  He  had  the  faith  of  the 
fanatic  and  the  strong  will  of  a  Cromwell.  Time,  too,  was 
on  his  side.  His  appeal  was  twofold,  and  the  tendencies 
of  the  period  strengthened  both  sides  of  it.  It  was  the 
hour  of  nationalism  and  small  nations;  and  his  racial 
appeal  drew  the  Dutch  to  him  and  away  from  his  oppo¬ 
nents,  who  were  compelled  to  rely  more  and  more  upon 
British  votes,  which  in  turn  tended  to  antagonise  the 
remnant  of  the  Dutch.  Also,  his  appeal  was  narrowly 
South  African,  and  it  satisfied  the  growing  sentiment  of 
nationalism  in  South  Africa,  and  also  the  marked  dislike  of 
oversea  interference  which  has  characterised  its  people  from 
the  days  when  the  Dutch  settlers  at  the  Cape  quarrelled 
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with  their  own  Dutch  rulers  abroad.  Economic  and  financial 
depression  drove  thousands  of  people  to  the  Hertzog  side, 
and  finally  broke  the  Smuts  Government — Botha  had  died 
in  1919,  worn  out  by  disappointments  and  worries.  The 
Hertzogite  Five  in  the  Parliament  of  1912  had  become 
twenty-seven  in  1915.  In  1921  they  were  forty-seven.  In 
June,  1924,  they  were  63,  and  by  a  working  alliance  with 
Labour  gained  a  majority  in  Parliament  for  the  Pact. 
Hertzog,  now  a  man  of  fifty-eight,  became  Prime  Minister. 
The  impossible  of  1912  was  the  fact  of  1924.  Thus  twelve 
years  after  Hertzog  was  ejected  from  the  first  Ministry 
of  the  Union  he  himself  formed  the  sixth.  A  notable 
journey  for  a  man  not  a  great  speaker,  not  really  a  party 
politician  by  temperament  or  ambition,  and  not  a  leader 
who  finds  pleasure  in  power. 

Henry  Labouchere’s  advice  to  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
at  the  time  of  his  resignation  was  :  “  Sacrifice  everything  to 
becoming  a  fetish ;  then  and  only  then  can  you  do  as  you 
like.”  Hertzog  sacrificed  position,  friends,  colleagues, 
and,  as  far  as  one  could  see,  his  whole  career,  in  1912.  He 
became  a  fetish  to  the  Dutch.  He  has  done  as  he  liked 
ever  since. 

As  a  politician  he  owes  much  of  his  success  to  his  limita¬ 
tions.  He  neither  claims  nor  desires  to  be  a  world  states¬ 
man.  One  cannot  even  say  with  certainty  that  his  crusade 
was  necessary.  The  point  South  Africa  has  reached  to-day 
could  have  been  attained  without  the  years  of  blood  and 
tears.  But  his  vision  was  not  wide  enough  to  perceive  such 
a  possibility.  He  saw  very  clearly  the  claims  of  his  own 
people,  and,  in  order  to  strengthen  and  entrench  them,  the 
need  for  an  independent  and  self-governing  country. 
This  dual  objective  has  always  been  his  fixed  idea,  and 
personally  he  has  departed  very  little  from  it.  He  was  not 
from  the  first  enamoured  of  the  secessionist  republican 
propaganda,  or  the  demand  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
old  Boer  Republics,  but  was  thrust  into  temporary 
acquiescence  by  less  level-headed  colleagues.  He  still 
preaches  his  early  faith.  If  he  says  less  about  indepen¬ 
dence  it  is  because  he  holds  it  has  been  achieved.  If  he 
does  not  now  advocate  secession  from  the  Empire  it  is 
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because  he  believes  that  the  old  Empire  he  disliked  has 
seceded  from  South  Africa.  He  has  the  tenacity  of  pur¬ 
pose  which  one  would  expect  in  a  man  who  used  to  make 
Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  his  hero,  and  the  sometimes 
self-deceiving  mind  which  is  not  unusual  in  an  ardent 
admirer  of  William  Ewart  Gladstone.  Even  to-day  this 
curious  combination  becomes  visible  sometimes  in  an 
obstinacy  which  nothing  can  move,  but  for  which  the  reason 
is  lost  in  a  long  and  obscure  speech.  Some  of  Hertzog’s 
speeches  on  republicanism  bear  a  close  resemblance  to 
Gladstone’s  first  Home  Rule  pronouncement  in  the 
Commons,  which  left  his  hearers  unable  to  decide  whether 
he  favoured  Home  Rule  or  not. 

The  narrowness  which  made  Hertzogism  a  successful 
policy  wdthin  South  Africa  tends  to  make  it  a  failure  with¬ 
out.  The  Union  has  retired  within  itself  like  a  tortoise. 
The  racial  side  of  Hertzogism  has  frightened  Rhodesia 
away,  perhaps  for  ever.  Even  the  protected  native  terri¬ 
tories  on  the  borders  of  the  Union  would  protest  against 
inclusion  in  it.  Thus  the  vision  of  a  great  United  States 
of  South  Africa  has  faded  since  Hertzogism  triumphed. 
His  is  a  faith  which  arouses  no  enthusiasm  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  Union.  A  Hertzogite  looks  so  fixedly  at 
the  wood  that  he  cannot  see  the  trees.  He  is  so  anxious  that 
South  African  independence  should  be  admitted  that  he 
will  reject  advantages  and  aids  of  real  national  value 
merely  because  their  acceptance  might  give  the  impression 
of  limiting  freedom.  This  tendency  to  national  isolation 
in  a  thinly  peopled  and  remote  country  may  ultimately 
be  the  cause  of  weakness. 

Hertzog  has  said  some  hard  things  about  Great  Britain, 
yet  he  is  not  really  anti-British.  He  has  a  fine  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  English  literature,  and  he  and  his  children  speak 
English  perfectly.  He  is  only  anti-British  to  the  extent 
that  Britain  has  over-ruled,  or  might  over-rule,  or  weaken. 
South  Africanism.  He  is,  and  always  has  been,  anti¬ 
imperial.  He  was,  and  is,  anti-outside  control  or 
interference.  His  hostility  would  be  equally  directed 
against  any  other  country  which  he  imagined  might  wish 
to  interfere  with  Africa’s  destiny.  His  quarrel  with  some 
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of  the  British  in  South  Africa  is  not  that  they  are  British, 
but  that  they  do  not  place  South  Africa  first  and  Britain 
second.  He  is  so  intensely  pro-South  African  that  there  are 
times  when  he  seems  to  be  anti  every  other  country.  But  in 
many  things  he  has  a  distinct  admiration  for  England. 
What  irritates  him  is  any  suggestion  of  overlordship,  over¬ 
ruling,  or  racial  superiority.  With  the  individual 
Englishman  he  gets  on  famously. 

One  of  his  strongest  British  opponents  once  said, 

“  General  Hertzog  is  one  of  the  most  charming  personali¬ 
ties  a  man  could  meet.”  Upon  that  point  everyone  agrees. 
Widely  read  and  cultured,  courteous,  gentle  in  manner 
and  fond  of  simplicity,  he  makes  friends  everywhere.  He 
is  transparently  honest,  and  his  bitterest  foe  would  trust 
his  word.  Neither  ambitious  nor  avaricious,  he  prefers 
the  quiet  pleasures  of  life,  and  is  always  happiest  with  his 
books  or  in  his  garden.  He,  like  President  Harding  of 
America,  is  “just  folks.” 

His  mind  works  slowly  and  rather  in  a  groove.  He 
strives  to  see  and  to  be  absolutely  fair  to  those  who  differ 
with  him,  and  the  very  care  he  takes  in  trying  to  put  their 
point  of  view,  and  answer  it,  makes  both  his  speeches  and 
his  writings  long  and  involved.  Sometimes  it  is  difficult 
to  follow  his  reasoning,  but  when  he  arrives  at  a  con¬ 
clusion  he  stands  to  it  and  all  its  logical  consequences 
with  complete  fearlessness  and  an  unshakable  faith.  Slow 
to  anger,  when  moved  he  is  capable  of  passionate  feeling, 
and  then  it  is  that  sometimes  he  goes  further  than  he  meant 
to  go.  Upon  those  rare  occasions  no  one  is  more  sorry 
at  an  injustice  done.  He  interferes  as  little  as  possible 
with  his  Cabinet  colleagues,  but  he  has  the  moral  courage 
to  make  a  decision  alone,  and  when  he  insists  all  opposi¬ 
tion  dies  away.  With  his  own  party  and  people  his 
strength  lies  in  personal  affection  and  admiration  and  the 
prestige  which  follows  victory  in  a  prolonged  contest 
against  apparently  hopeless  odds.  His  backveld 
followers  still  think,  as  did  the  Israelites  of  Ahithophel, 
that  his  counsel  is  as  if  a  man  had  inquired  of  the  oracles 
of  God. 

By  May  31st,  1928,  General  Hertzog  will  enjoy  the  sue- 
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cessful  termination  of  his  third  political  crusade.  His  first 
was  brought  to  a  triumphant  conclusion  in  June,  1924, 
when  a  victory  at  the  polls  placed  in  power  a  Government 
pledged  to  the  gospel  of  a  rather  narrow  nationalism  which 
he  had  preached  in  the  wilderness  for  twelve  years.  His 
second  crusade  ended  with  the  1926  Imperial  Conference 
pronouncement  in  favour  of  Dominion  independent  status. 
His  third  will  close  victoriously  on  May  31st,  when  the 
new  national  flag  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  is  formally 
hoisted  with  suitable  ceremony  and  oratory. 

And  now  he  sets  out  to  lead  yet  a  fourth  crusade. 
By  his  first  he  re-established  his  people  in  an  inde¬ 
pendent  and  self-governing  country.  The  aim  of 
his  last  is  to  arrive  at  a  lasting  solution  of  the 
native  problem,  based  on  the  idea  of  separation  or 
segregation.  He  adopted  the  principle  back  in  his  days 
in  the  Botha  Cabinet,  and  ever  since  he  has  been  striving 
to  mould  it  into  a  workable  policy.  It  is  a  tremendously 
difficult  and  complicated  problem,  and  whether  he  has  the 
breadth  of  vision  necessary  to  secure  a  permanent  result 
remains  to  be  seen.  Of  one  thing  one  may  be  certain. 
General  Hertzog  will  establish  his  main  principle,  or  he 
will  leave  the  problem  unsolved.  It  is  a  way  political 
Crusaders  have. 


THE  COTTON  TRADE 

By  a.  H.  S.  Hinchliffe 


At  recent  assemblies  to  discuss  the  troubles  of  the  cotton 
trade  many  theories  and  proposals  have  been  advanced. 
No  section  has  been  backward  in  allocating  the  blame  for 
present  difficulties,  but  it  may  be  said  that  the  sentiments 
expressed  have  been  in  every  sense  too  petty.  As  read  by 
the  outside  public  they  can  only  be  misleading.  They 
contain  the  implications  that  the  troubles  are  due  to  the 
temporary  feeble-mindedness  of  those  who  direct  certain 
sections  of  the  industry,  whereas  they  are  really  due  to  the 
inevitable  march  of  economic  forces;  these  have  been  in 
operation  throughout  the  last  hundred  years,  but  their  effect 
has  been  greatly  accelerated  by  the  War. 

It  has  become  a  regular  habit  for  people  taking  stock  of 
their  position  to  draw  comparisons  with  pre-War  figures 
and  conditions.  Theoretically  there  has  never  been  much 
reason  to  suppose  that  pre-War  conditions  would  ever 
return,  but  subconsciously  there  has  always  lurked  a  feel¬ 
ing  that  anything  which  was  possible  prior  to  1914  might 
become  possible  again.  The  theoretical  reasoning  is,  how¬ 
ever,  proving  more  correct  than  the  subconscious,  and 
economic  causes  are  operating  in  such  a  way  as  to  preclude 
any  possibility  of  returning  to  pre-War  conditions  in  the 
industrial  or  commercial  world  of  Great  Britain. 

Coal  Customers  and  Machinery 

F irst  of  these  conditions  is  the  decline  in  the  importance 
of  coal  as  a  power  producer.  During  the  growth  of  British 
industry  supplies  of  cheap  coal  were  of  primary  import¬ 
ance,  hence  the  concentration  of  factories  and  a  dense 
population  in  coal  districts  of  the  North  of  England.  Great 
Britain  thus  became  specially  well  situated  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  export  of  manufactured  goods.  Moreover, 
during  the  greater  part  of  this  period  other  countries, 
especially  outside  Europe,  were  content  to  be  producers 
of  raw  materials  and  food.  In  the  undeveloped  and  newly 
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discovered  lands  all  energy  was  concentrated  upon  pro¬ 
ducing  the  natural  resources  and  selling  them  to  Great 
Britain ;  sufficient  wealth  for  the  sparse  population  of  these 
countries  was  obtainable  without  resort  to  the  drudgery 
of  factory  life  and  the  consequent  pollution  of  the  country¬ 
side.  The  exports  of  raw  materials  enabled  them  to  pay 
for  such  British  manufactured  goods  as  they  required. 

Both  the  above  conditions  have  now  altered.  A  supply 
of  power  is  less  dependent  upon  coal,  and  our  customers 
are  no  longer  satisfied  to  be  the  producers  of  raw  materials. 
The  increase  of  population  and  the  arrival  of  the  city¬ 
dwelling  immigrant  has  changed  their  outlook.  Indus¬ 
trialism  brought  wealth  and  luxury  to  Great  Britain  and 
they,  too,  must  have  it. 

Another  factor  of  primary  importance  in  building  up  the 
British  cotton  industry  was  the  possession  of  machinery. 
The  inventions  of  Watt,  Arkwright,  Crompton,  and  others 
gave  Lancashire  a  tremendous  lead  over  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  the  matter  of  quantity  and  cheapness  of  produc¬ 
tion.  Constant  mechanical  development  and  improvement 
by  capitalistic  enterprise  enabled  the  lead  to  be  maintained 
for  a  century  or  so.  Simultaneously  the  operatives  were 
enabled  to  develop  a  lead  over  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
technical  skill.  Economic  law,  however,  acted  in  such  a 
way  as  to  prevent  the  enjoyment  of  the  mechanical  advan¬ 
tage  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  reputation  which  British 
machinery  came  to  enjoy  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
making  it  and  exporting  it  for  profit.  Large  firms  of 
machinery  makers  sprang  into  existence  and  supplied  the 
most  up-to-date  inventions  to  foreigners  who  wished  to 
compete  for  our  textile  trade.  This  has  been  done  on  a 
large  scale,  the  result  being  that  of  late  years  foreign  mills 
have  had  an  advantage  over  many  of  our  mills  on  account 
of  possessing  newer  British-made  machinery.  A  factor 
from  which  we  once  derived  a  great  advantage  has  thus 
been  permanently  eliminated. 

A  Change  of  Outlook 

With  coal  of  less  importance  than  it  was,  with  all  nations 
anxious  to  manufacture  their  own  goods,  and  with  equal 
opportunities  for  all  in  the  matter  of  machinery,  what  are 
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the  prospects  of  the  future?  It  is  obvious  that  the  easy 
supremacy  of  our  cotton  industry  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  it 
will  have  to  be  struggled  for.  Can  it  possibly  be  main¬ 
tained,  and,  if  so,  how?  It  can  only  be  maintained  by 
utilising  to  the  utmost  the  advantages  which  we  still 
possess.  Our  existing  advantages  are  possibly  threefold 
— the  skill  of  our  operatives,  our  merchanting  organisa¬ 
tions,  and  the  sources  for  raw  material  under  our  control. 
To  utilise  the  first  it  will  be  necessary  to  concentrate  on 
manufacturing  finer  and  more  elaborate  fabrics.  Similarly 
in  the  case  of  coloured  and  printed  goods,  efforts  should  be 
directed  towards  attracting  customers  with  better  designs, 
rather  than  to  competing  for  the  trade  in  the  commonest 
sorts.  It  is  already  apparent  that  we  have  too  many  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  old-fashioned  low-quality  staples,  which  are 
now  being  made  satisfactorily  by  foreigners.  Though  a 
few  makers  of  these  styles  may  be  able  to  prolong  their 
existence  and  occasionally  do  well  when  a  periodical 
shortage  of  supplies  takes  place,  many  of  them  must  either 
turn  on  to  better-class  products  or  be  eliminated.  Demand 
for  finer  goods  is  growing  steadily,  and  as  the  wealth  of 
the  buying  countries  increases  it  should  continue  to  do  so. 
The  development  of  artificial  silk  and  its  use  as  a  decora¬ 
tive  material  in  conjunction  with  cotton  has  opened  up  new 
possibilities  for  offering  attractive  fabrics  of  the  finer  sorts 
at  reasonable  prices.  Some  Lancashire  manufacturers 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  slow  in  availing  themselves 
of  this  novelty,  and  a  growing  trade  is  already  established. 

In  the  matter  of  merchanting  organisations  no  country 
is  nearly  so  favourably  placed  as  Great  Britain.  For 
centuries  the  British  people  has  possessed  a  flair  for  mer¬ 
chant  enterprise,  and  our  merchant  adventurers  have  long 
since  established  themselves  in  nearly  every  trading  centre 
of  importance.  Anyone  taking  a  business  trip  round  the 
world  to-day  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
in  most  of  the  ports  the  trading  merchant  houses  are 
British.  These  houses,  especially  throughout  the  East, 
handle  a  great  proportion  of  the  natural  exports  as  well 
as  controlling  many  of  the  most  successful  industrial  con¬ 
cerns  :  it  is  only  natural  and  economical  for  them,  with 
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their  expensive  staffs  and  knowledge  of  markets,  to  handle 
imports  as  well  as  exports,  and  British  goods  will  naturally 
be  imported  in  preference  to  others. 

As  for  the  growing  of  cotton,  the  possibilities  of  the 
Empire  in  this  respect  are  only  just  beginning  to  be 
realised.  All  our  competitors,  with  the  exception  of  the 
United  States  and  India,  are  likely  to  continue  dependent 
upon  foreign  cotton.  We  can,  if  we  persevere,  provide 
ourselves  with  supplies  of  cotton  grown  in  Empire  terri¬ 
tory  with  our  own  capital.  It  will  be  many  years  before 
the  amount  so  grown  can  supply  a  large  proportion  of  our 
needs;  but  the  steady  development  of  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
a  source  of  power,  especially  for  tariff  bargaining;  more¬ 
over,  the  cheaper  the  price  of  cotton  the  better  the  quality 
of  the  goods  which  consumers  can  afford  to  buy,  a  matter 
of  great  importance  to  Lancashire. 

Necessary  Reforms 

The  future  is  therefore  probably  not  as  black  as  it  is 
sometimes  being  painted.  That  something  in  the  nature 
of  a  reformation  of  the  trade  must  take  place  is,  however, 
apparent.  The  mills  and  machinery  of  Lancashire  have 
been  the  outcome  of  a  steady  process  of  expansion  through¬ 
out  the  Victorian  Era  and  until  1914.  They  had  accumu¬ 
lated  until  they  were  sufficient  to  cater  for  the  greatest 
volume  of  demand  for  cotton  goods  ever  known,  most  of 
which  had  to  come  to  this  country.  Unfortunately  a  great 
number  of  the  mills  were  equipped  to  produce  the  common 
goods  which  can  now  be  made  elsewhere.  If  an  individual 
of  first-class  business  ability  were  given  autocratic  powers 
to  put  our  cotton  spinning  and  manufacturing  industry 
in  order,  can  anyone  doubt  what  he  would  do  ?  He  would 
immediately  close  a  number  of  the  mills  producing  the 
coarser  yarns  and  cloths,  and  concentrate  on  full-time  run¬ 
ning  of  the  most  efficient  and  up-to-date  concerns.  He 
would  give  attention  to  the  development  of  the  finer  and 
more  attractive  fabrics.  Seeing  that  no  such  drastic  revolu¬ 
tion  can  be  forced  on  the  trade,  it  has  to  come  about  by 
gradual  processes,  but  it  is  none  the  less  inevitable.  Unfor- 
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tunately  the  contraction  of  an  industry  cannot  be  accom¬ 
plished  with  the  same  facility  as  its  expansion.  Out-of- 
date  firms  do  not  voluntarily  exterminate  themselves  and 
make  way  for  others.  Their  elimination  is  a  long-drawn- 
out  process  in  which  serious  losses  are  caused  to  others 
besides  themselves. 

The  necessity  for  new  methods  will,  however,  not  be 
confined  to  producers.  An  equally  progressive  and  enter¬ 
prising  policy  on  the  part  of  export  shippers  will  be  called 
for.  So  long  as  the  greater  portion  of  the  world  had  to 
buy  their  cotton  cloths  from  Lancashire,  the  exporters 
enjoyed  an  easy  task.  Satisfactory  results  could  be 
obtained  by  buying  the  requirements  of  their  overseas 
customers  as,  and  when,  these  were  sent  to  them,  on  a 
commission  basis.  Samples  were  sent  out  and  orders 
awaited.  With  a  few  exceptions  the  shippers  were  little 
more  than  buying  agents.  But  whereas  a  trade  which  is 
something  of  a  monopoly  can  yield  a  ready  profit  for  all 
who  handle  it,  a  keenly  competitive  trade  yields  profits 
only  to  the  most  enterprising  and  efficient.  It  seems 
probable,  therefore,  that  successful  exporting  in  the  future 
will  dej)end  upon  energetic  salesmanship  and  clever 
merchanting.  It  is  recognised  by  those  who  have  to  sell 
competitive  articles  in  European  markets  that  it  is  useless 
to  hope  for  success  without  keen  salesmen  to  bring  the 
wares  to  the  notice  of  their  customers.  In  the  Eastern 
markets,  whither  the  bulk  of  our  cotton  goods  are  exported, 
salesmanship  has  hitherto  been  little  perfected,  but  if  we 
are  to  retain  the  trade  against  the  new  foreign  competition 
it  will  have  to  be  seriously  studied.  Trade,  too,  will  gravi¬ 
tate  to  those  who  can  offer  the  best  facilities  to  their 
customers  by  way  of  anticipating  customers’  requirements, 
and  ensuring  that  supplies  of  suitable  goods  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  at  the  right  season  of  the  year.  This  will  call  for 
greater  financial  resources  on  the  part  of  exporting  houses 
than  the  old  commission  business.  In  future  merchants’ 
profits  will  depend  more  than  anything  else  upon  clever 
buying. 
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By  Lord  Olivier 

Maurice  Hewlett,  in  Lore  of  Proserpine,  tells  a  story  of 
Oreads,  seen  on  a  Wiltshire  down.  Going  up  the  Ebble 
Valley  again  last  summer,  and  passing  the  cottage  where 
I  had  visited  Hewlett  not  long  before  he  left  us,  I 
remembered  that  story,  and  was  reminded  also  of  some¬ 
thing  I  had  myself  seen  years  before  in  another  part  of  the 
county,  on  Roundway  Down. 

That  was  near  my  home — it  buttresses  the  salient  south¬ 
western  corner  of  the  Marlborough  tableland;  and  when 
I  was  walking  in  that  direction  I  usually  climbed  up  over 
Roundway.  A  low  rampart  of  earthwork  crowns  the  pre¬ 
cipitous  bastion.  Just  within  the  crest  of  the  bank  a  lean, 
ill-nourished  grove  of  twisted  and  ravelled  fir  trees  endures 
against  the  gales. 

Southwards  from  the  castle  you  look  out  high  over  the 
beeches  of  Roundway  Park  and  the  towers  of  Devizes, 
across  the  tumbled  escarpment  of  the  western  end  of  the 
shelf  of  Pewsey  Vale.  Six  miles  away  the  grey-green  wall 
of  the  downs  that  uphold  Salisbury  Plain  runs  east  and 
west  in  sinuous  flattened  waves,  lifting  up  out  of  the 
Urchfont  and  Lavington  woodlands  and  sheering  off 
south-westerly  to  the  long  headland  of  Bratton  Castle. 
The  delta  of  the  lower  vale,  opening  out  from  between 
these  sister  heights,  shows  like  a  forest — so  continuously 
massed  are  the  hedgerow  elms.  “  Nice  ’n’  blew  arl  about 
among  the  trees  :  I  d’love  to  see  it !  ”  Will’m  Pearce,  my 
father’s  cowman  down  there,  used  to  say,  tears  brimming 
his  wide  grey  and  yellow  eyes,  when  it  promised  fine 
weather. 

Many  times,  after  clambering  up  the  slippery  glacis 
above  the  lynchets,  I  have  rested  here,  in  the  sunshine  or 
screened  from  the  wind,  on  the  outer  or  inner  slant  of  the 
bank  :  or,  returning,  watched  the  sunset,  stretched  out 
across  an  immense  purple  gulf,  towards  Dorset  and  Somer¬ 
set,  before  plunging  into  the  thicker  twilight  homewards. 
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A  few  paces’  distance  outside  the  western  angle  of  the 
entrenchment,  close  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  there  was,  fifty 
years  ago,  a  low,  round  turf -covered  barrow,  rising  gently, 
a  few  feet  only,  above  the  level.  The  summit  was  slightly 
hollowed  :  the  grave  had  long  ago  been  opened  and  searched 
by  the  Wilts  archaeologists.  After  heavy  rains  a  little 
water  collected  there  in  a  shallow  flash.  In  fine  weather 
the  dry  black  soil  of  its  bed  was  strewn  with  bleached, 
decaying  fir-needles  and  speckled  with  grains  of  chert 
and  small  fragile  white  discs,  the  empty  shells  of  grass- 
snails.  One  long,  flat-sided  white  flintstone  lay  like  a 
bench  near  the  middle  of  the  tiny  arena.  One  hot  after¬ 
noon  in  July  or  early  August  (the  swifts  were  still  with  us), 
as  I  approached  the  barrow,  there  leapt  up  off  the  stone  a 
largish  butterfly,  which  darted  impetuously  towards  my 
head,  swerving  suddenly  aside  close  to  my  face,  like  a  dog 
that  rushes  angrily,  and  baulks,  at  a  stranger.  It  circled 
with  a  scurrying  zig-zag  flight  round  about  me,  beating  up 
with  a  sort  of  insolent  violence  close  to  my  eyes,  as  if  it 
recognised  them  as  the  most  significant  part  of  me.  I  stood 
still.  Presently  it  returned  to  its  bench  of  flint,  and  after 
a  few  short,  uneasy  flights  and  fidgetings,  settled  down 
with  its  back  towards  me,  fronting  the  sun  and  the  wind. 
I  approached  gently  and  watched  it,  bending  over  till  I 
could  see  its  minute  features  quite  clearly.  Absurdly 
described  as  a  “  butter-fly,”  it  was  one  of  the  species  which, 
still  more  absurdly  it  seemed  to  me  as  I  watched  it,  is 
called  “  Painted  Lady.”  So  manifestly  it  was  no  fragile 
cosmeticked  female,  but  a  brilliantly  dashing  and  spirited 
masculine  creature,  a  wiry,  high-bred  fighter  in  daintily 
splendid  accoutrements  too  cleanly  and  significantly 
exquisite  in  every  touch  of  their  style  to  be  even  foppish. 
It  sat  there,  watchfully  poised  on  sharply  flexed,  slender 
spring-heels  of  steely  silver.  Its  vigorous  shoulders 
tapered,  like  an  uplifted  prow,  into  a  saucy,  up-pointing 
beak — a  silver  helmet-visor — with  short,  clubbed,  forward- 
curving  horns  alertly  receptive  to  every  aerial  influence. 
The  eyes,  tiny  faceted  silver  beads  viewed  from  the  side, 
glowed  inwardly,  as  I  edged  round  to  confront  them,  with 
concentrated  refractions  of  burning  rose.  As  we  looked  at 
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each  other  the  insect  disclosed  a  surprising  and  unmis¬ 
takable  aspect  of  intelligence  and  vigilant  purpose. 
The  arrogance  of  its  pose,  the  superb  flyaway  streamline 
of  the  upper  edge  of  its  wings,  the  concentrated  determina¬ 
tion  and  utter  fearlessness  of  its  whole  formal  expression 
exhaled  in  every  detail  a  conscious,  indomitable,  and  quite 
individual  personality.  After  resting  a  little  while  with 
wings  upright,  the  upper  surfaces  pressed  close  together 
(their  profile  reminded  me  of  the  sail  of  a  Carib  dory  close- 
hauled  to  the  wind) — the  self-possessed,  deliberate,  watch¬ 
ing  creature,  ignoring  me  as  negligible  or  harmless,  began 
to  slowly  open  and  close  them,  leisurely  spreading  and 
sunning  their  surfaces,  and  slewing  its  body’s  axis  half¬ 
way  round  this  way  and  that  till  the  combing  wind  had 
resettled  and  smoothed  any  ruffled  plumes  displaced  in 
the  scurrying  rush  of  his  recent  sally  against  me.  Their 
colouring  was  that  of  a  leopard,  dark  spotted  on  an  orange- 
tawny  ground,  flushed  near  the  shoulders  with  rose,  and 
broken  towards  the  outer  forward  edges  with  swan-white 
flakes  and  dottings  on  deep  warm  black.  Underneath  the 
rosy  flush  on  a  paler  tan  was  deepened  to  vivid  carmine, 
the  blacks  softened  to  greys,  the  hinder  surface  was  silvery, 
and  its  scalloped,  shadowed  selvage  was  lined  with  a 
straggling  chaplet  of  mimic  eyes,  pale  blue  with  silver  rims. 

So  at  least  I  remember.  It  is  many  years  since  I  saw 
him,  or  have  seen  closely  any  other  one  of  his  kind.  Very 
exquisite  and  appropriate  armour-smith’s  ornament, 
according  to  an  ancient  art  and  fashion,  for  such  a  dashing 
and  vigilant  air-fighter.  Vigilant  and  aggressive  and 
dashingly  fearless  he  was.  I  watched  him  for  a  long  time 
that  afternoon  and  again  later — for  he  remained  always 
there  till  the  autumn  gales  had  driven  him  into  secret 
shelter. 

Any  other  butterfly  that  approached — and  there  must 
have  been  scores  of  them,  though  I  saw  no  other  one  of  his 
own  kind — he  would  instantly  attack,  buffet,  rout,  and 
pursue  till  he  had  .taught  him  to  keep  his  distance ;  any 
blundering  bumble-bee,  shambling  ichneumon  or  buzzing 
blow-fly,  he  would  harry  and  hustle  with  the  same  implac¬ 
able  vigour.  These  exercises  seemed  to  make  up  his  whole 
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occupation  or  interest.  To  swallow  a  little  honey  from 
yarrow  or  yellow  cinquefoil,  a  little  dew,  or  peaty  water, 
perhaps,  from  the  pool,  to  warm  and  smooth  himself  in  the 
sun ,  to  sit  meditatively  and  motionlessly  poised — ever 
ready  to  spring,  searching  all  the  neighbourhood,  whether 
with  his  eyes  or  with  the  aerials  of  his  antennae,  for  intima¬ 
tion  of  any  approach  to  his  tumulus-throne,  to  leap  up  and 
fight  on  any  possible  pretext — these  seemed  to  be  his  only 
pre-occupations — and  all  subserved  the  fighting.  He  did 
not  fly  or  soar  for  the  sake  of  pleasure  or  exercise,  or  to 
search  for  food,  or  travel  on  love-adventures.  Many 
butterflies  do  seem  to  travel  so,  interminably,  mindlessly, 
tiresomelessly — a  desultory,  unstable  and  homeless  people. 
He  remained  at  his  post;  and  the  one  predominant  fact 
apparent  in  all  his  demeanour  was — that  the  barrow  was 
his,  and  his  first  and  only  care  to  defend  its  precincts 
against  all  comers.  What  was  it  he  could  think  he  was 
guarding? — for  think  he  did.  He  was  arrogant,  super¬ 
cilious,  gracefully  proud ;  he  showed  no  self-indulgences  or 
human  weaknesses.  He  did  not  dally  with  flowers — he 
sat  on  his  flint,  or,  for  warmth  and  better  shelter,  crouched 
sometimes  on  the  dry  peaty  floor  of  the  little  hollow  beside 
it.  Assuredly  he  would  have  been  a  gallant  and  courtly 
lover;  but  I  got  no  glimpse  of  his  love-life  or  indication 
that  he  was  interested  in  anything  but  himself  and  what¬ 
ever  it  might  be  that  this  mound  that  he  haunted 
profoundly  meant  to  him. 

Late  in  autumn — I  had  seen  him  until  quite  late — he 
disappeared,  but  he  was  there  again  next  year  in  the  early 
summer;  I  saw  him  several  times.  His  spirit  and  his 
temper  remained  unaltered.  His  flinten  throne,  too,  was 
there  in  its  old  place,  and  again  he  watched  on  it.  But 
autumn  storms,  driving  him  helpless  through  the  brambles 
and  fir  boughs,  or  else  the  buffets  and  wounds  of  desperate 
conflicts,  had  torn  and  shredded  his  wings  and  defaced  and 
dimmed  their  lovely  enamellings.  His  vigour  was  un¬ 
abated.  What  mode  of  atomic  disengagement  of  energy 
operates  in  the  muscular  feats  of  insects  and  all  manner 
of  other  such  minute  creatures  is  unimaginable.  What 
kind  of  sinews  would  a  man  have  to  have  to  be  able  to 
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spring  suddenly  into  the  air  and  rapidly  flicker  a  pair  of 
wings,  each  of  whichj  comparing  his  calibre  with  that  of  a 
butterfly,  would  be,  in  proportion,  about  the  size  of  a 
barn-door  ?  This  butterfly’s  wings  were  now  chipped  and 
ravelled  to  little  more  than  half  their  original  surfaces. 
Their  springy,  curving  ribs  stood  stiffly  out  from  their 
upper  margins  in  naked  spines,  whose  aspect  and  hue 
matched  that  of  the  bleached,  stripped  outer  twigs  of  the 
wind-harried  fir  trees.  But  his  flying  was  as  sudden  and 
swift  as  ever;  though  with  a  shorter,  more  hurried  wing- 
beat,  And  he  was  less  at  the  wind’s  mercy,  and  travelled, 

1  thought,  more  directly.  He  recognised,  or  quickly  again 
got  to  know  me,  and  soon  was  as  indifferent  to  my  vagrant 
presence  as  he  had  been  the  previous  season. 

One  afternoon,  about  midsummer,  I  came  back  over  the 
downs  from  Shepherd’s  Shore  from  the  north-east,  and 
entered  the  camp  from  the  back.  The  sky  was  cloudless, 
the  sun  burnt  hotly,  but  there  was  a  breeze  on  the  uplands. 
I  felt  lazy,  and,  coming  out  to  the  southern  rampart,  lay 
down  as  I  had  so  frequently  done  before,  on  the  inner  slope 
of  the  bank,  with  my  body  out  of  the  wind,  looking  over 
the  crest  towards  the  Devizes  escarpment  and  across  the 
vale  to  the  lines  of  the  opposite  downs.  The  breeze  came 
hissing  quietly  through  the  grass-bents,  and  with  a  fuller, 
more  musical  sound  through  the  fir-tops.  Very  lulling. 
Delicate  thoughts,  to  be  scribbled  down  in  pencil,  had 
often  come  to  me  there,  but  mine,  that  afternoon,  had  no 
special  content.  Just  the  sound  of  the  wind,  and  the 
warmth  and  scent  of  the  banks  (one’s  fingers  after  touching 
them  had  the  smell  of  very  ripe  plums),  and  the  woods 
and  the  vale  and  the  downs,  and  the  downs  and  the  vale 
and  the  plain,  and  the  solid  blue  of  the  plain,  and  the  dis¬ 
tant  Somerset  hills,  and  north-westward  Bowood  and  the 
greensand  ridge  of  Spy  Park  running  back  behind  the 
shoulder  beyond  the  castle,  and  the  barrow  and  the  castle 
rampart  again,  and  the  wind  along  the  face  of  it  and  its 
hushing  sound  in  the  bents  and  the  fir-tops.  I  fell  asleep, 
and  slept  dreamlessly. 

I  had  slept,  I  should  suppose,  the  better  part  of  an  hour, 
when  I  heard  my  own  name  spoken,  it  seemed,  behind  me. 
That  roused  me.  The  sound  of  it  came  to  my  ears,  from 
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a  little  way  off,  behind  my  right  shoulder.  That,  at  least, 
was  where  I  judged  it  to  come  from;  but  one  can  hardly 
ever  be  sure  whether  a  simple  sound  comes  from  behind 
or  in  front  of  one.  I  recognised  it  for  my  own  name  that  was 
spoken,  and  yet  it  was  not  the  name  I  was  christened  with 
and  am  known  by.  It  was  intimate  and  familiar,  and 
quietly,  unstressingly  uttered.  Just  my  name,  in  a  voice 
I  was  not  acquainted  with.  I  was  considering,  half  awake, 
when  I  heard  these  further  words  in  like  manner  spoken : 

Are  you  sure  you  live? 

Their  significance  then  was  (and  it  seems  now)  quite 
plain  to  me,  and  yet  in  a  moment  my  awakened  critical 
understanding  was  questioning  what  they  meant,  and 
noticing  their  not  quite  usual  form.  I  glanced  over  my 
shoulder,  and  seeing  no  one  stood  up  and  turned  round 
to  look  in  that  direction  again.  Then  I  supposed  it  must 
have  been  an  illusion  that  the  words  had,  in  fact,  been 
spoken  by  someone  near  me,  for  no  one  was  there;  and  I 
accepted  that  supposition  and  turned  away  and  faced 
towards  the  bank  on  which  I  had  been  lying.  Beyond  the 
crest  of  it,  on  the  further  side  of  the  ditch,  where  there 
stretches  a  little  breadth  of  turf,  as  it  might  be  a  drive- 
away,  between  the  ditch  and  the  slope,  there  was  standing 
a  woman.  She  seemed  to  have  been  just  mounting  up 
from  the  hillside  on  to  the  brow.  Her  balance,  as  she 
climbed,  had  set  her  leaning  a  little  forward,  but  as  she 
stepped  to  the  level  she  drew  herself  upright,  looking 
towards  me,  with  her  head  upraised,  for  I  was  standing  a 
little  above  her  on  the  inner  rise  of  the  bank.  It  was  in 
the  motion  of  just  that  moment  that  I  saw  her.  There 
could  be  no  question  that  I  was  seeing  her  with  my  outward 
eyes  any  more  than  there  was  then  for  me  of  my  having 
heard  those  words  just  previously  with  my  outward  ears. 
Hers  was  not  an  aspect  that  I  had  or  have  ever  imagined. 
It  was  presented  to  me.  In  dreams  unimagined  and  unin¬ 
vented  forms  are  thus  presented;  but  I  was  fully  awake. 
The  expression  of  her  face  did  not  seem  to  me,  as  I  noticed 
it,  to  have  any  special  significance  addressed  towards 
myself ;  nor  did  she  smile  greetingly.  Only  something  in 
the  lift  of  her  arms,  whose  hands  were  rising  towards  me, 
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seemed  to  indicate  consciousness  of  me.  She  was,  I  felt, 
no  doubt  aware  of  me,  but  her  impressionability  was 
deliberate.  If  I  was  there,  I  was  there,  and  the  circum¬ 
stance  did  not  startle  her  or  react  on  her  bearing.  But  all 
this  I  must  have  recalled  and  thought  of  later.  The  things 
I  actually  saw  most  clearly  then  were  just  .the  mass  of  her 
hair  and  the  shining  contours  of  her  shoulders.  And  then 
'  her  arms  and  her  hands.  The  outer  webs  of  her  hair  were 
dazzlingly  lit  by  the  sun  shining  behind  her,  while  about 
her  temples  and  neck  it  was  of  a  dark  wheat-colour. 

All  her  figure  was  luminous  with  the  gathered  bril¬ 
liance  which  the  unclad  body  emits  in  the  open  sunlight. 
She  did  not  look  tall — not  above  the  middle  height  of  a 
well-nurtured  woman,  but  her  shoulders  and  all  her  body 
impressed  me  as  broad  and  sturdy  and  their  lines  as  power¬ 
ful.  Her  forehead  and  face  and  chin,  too,  were  broad, 
and  glowed  beneath  the  shade  of  her  hair.  The  orbits  of 
her  brows  were  arched  rather  than  straight,  and  the  nose 
was  neither  sharp  nor  aquiline.  Her  eyes  were  clear  and 
observing.  I  did  not  notice  their  colour.  I  remember 
very  well  and  can  even  now  almost  visualise  the  silhouette 
of  her  figure  and  the  contours  of  her  neck  and  should_ers 
and  upper  arms.  The  hue  of  their  polished  surfaces  was 
a  warm  golden  tan,  with  tints  of  rosy  flushing.  The 
rounded  muscles  threw  little  drifts  of  shadow  on  either 
side  above  the  breadth  of  her  gleaming  bosom,  solidly 
framing  it.  So  much  of  her  as  was,  in  that  first  glance, 
less  distinctly  seen  by  me  produced  an  undetailed  effect  of 
more  brilliant  fairness,  as  though  the  sun  shone  through 
it,  as  it  did  through  her  hair,  but  more  whitely.  Indeed, 
I  scarcely  discerned  it  except  as  an  outlined  brightness. 

More,  or  what  trappings,  if  any,  were  slung  about  her 
I  had  not  time  to  observe;  for  in  that  same  moment  the 
butterfly,  rushing  instantly  on  my  upstanding  headlong 
down  the  wind  from  the  grave-mound,  dashed  so  furiously 
against  my  forehead  and  buffeted  my  eyeballs  so  stingingly 
with  its  bristly  pinions  that  I  was  blinded,  and  drew  my 
head  away  sharply;  and  when  I  saw  again  there  was 
nothing  in  my  eyes  but  the  sun  and  the  wind  and  the  dazzle 
of  yellow  turf,  and  on  all  my  horizon  only  the  walls  of 
the  Plain,  and  where  the  woman  had  stood,  only  the 
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butterfly,  beating  up  against  the  wind  along  the  drive-way 
in  short  straight  pushes,  and  casting  back  now  and  again 
to  make  little  scurrying  circuits — like  a  dog  rounding  up 
sheep  and  harrying  some  straggler  back  into  fold. 

He  flitted  nervously  around  the  crest  of  the  tumulus, 
pitched,  rose  up  and  planed  more  quietly  once  or  twice  in 
diminishing  circles,  then  dropped  and  settled,  as  I  could 
guess,  on  his  white  flint  watch-stone  again. 

I  followed  and  approached  cautiously  till  I  was  close  to 
him.  He  sat  facing  me  with  breastplate  and  helmet 
uplifted — a  little  battered  feather  of  tarnished  filigree — 
still  refinedly  arrogant.  Implacable  and  triumphant 
defiance  glowed  steadfastly  in  the  crimson  depths  of  his 
eyes.  I  saluted  him  and  quietly  withdrew.  He  ignored 
my  gesture.  He  knew  that  I  had  no  more  existence  now 
for  him  and  his  than  he  and  his  had  for  me. 

*  # .  #  #  #  * 

I  never  saw  that  shining  lady  again.  Such  encounters, 
even  in  those  enchanted  residues  of  her  kinsfolk’s  adopted 
uplands  which  our  otherwise  very  efficient  War  Office 
still  permits  to  retain  some  undesecrated  characteristics, 
do  not  come  with  observation.  But  I  can  quite  under¬ 
stand  how  Hewlett,  on  Whitesheet  Hill,  may  casually  have 
met  what  he  spoke  of  as  Oreads.  And  I  have  seen,  in  the 
Devizes  Museum,  a  row  of  discoloured  beads  that  were 
once  turquoise,  aiid  a  gold  drop-pendant  and  brooch-pin, 
taken  out  of  a  grave-mound;  and  with  them  flakes  of  the 
blade  and  hilt,  and  their  mouldered  rivets,  of  a  short  bronze 
dagger  sword,  very  handy  for  swift  in-fighting. 

As  for  Pyrameis  Cardui  (whom  they  used  then  to  call 
Cy7tthia),  that  lepidopter’s  characteristic  habits  are,  of 
course,  familiar  to  naturalists.  Why  it  should  keep  such 
widespread,  persistent  watch  on  barrows  and  the  summits 
of  upland  earthworks  and  other  high  places  known  to  have 
been  frequented  by  folk  of  ancient  times,  and  why  its  more 
vigorous  males  seem  to  be  solely  wedded  to  so  very  austere 
and  barren  a  manner  of  life,  and  to  take  so  little  delight 
in  the  softer  and  more  conventional  pleasures  of  modern 
butterflies,  I  had  never  before  been  able  to  frame  a 
conjecture. 


SCOTT  AND  THE  BALLANTYNES:  AN 
UNPUBLISHED  CORRESPONDENCE 

By  W.  Forbes  Gray 

There  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Society  of  Writers  to 
His  Majesty’s  Signet  a  collection  of  sixty-five  letters 
written  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  James  and  John  Ballantyne, 
the  partners  of  his  commercial  undertakings.  Though 
the  brothers  brought  tribulation  to  Scott  as  well  as  to 
themselves,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  author  of 
Waverley  had  more  than  an  ordinary  liking  for  “Aldi- 
borontiphoscophornio  ”  and  “  Rigdumfunnidos,”  the  nick¬ 
names  which  he  bestowed  on  pedantic  James  and  crazy 
John.  The  correspondence,  which  until  a  few  years  ago 
was  in  private  hands,  has  never  been  published.  It  covers 
the  period  1808-1831,  from  the  year  in  which  Scott  set  up 
John  Ballantyne  as  a  bookseller  and  publisher  to  the  time 
when  the  Great  Magician  departed  for  Italy  in  vain  search 
of  health. 

While  the  letters  treat  for  the  most  part  of  Scott’s 
literary  projects  and  financial  transactions,  a  considerable 
proportion  discourse  pleasantly  upon  general  topics,  and 
occasionally  furnish  a  running  commentary  on  contem¬ 
porary  persons  and  events.  As  regards  Scott’s  relations 
with  the  Ballantynes,  the  correspondence  rather  disproves 
Lockhart’s  contention  that  the  writer  was  “  too  much 
occupied  with  his  own  romantic  creations  to  have  time  for 
minute  scrutiny  of  his  commercial  affairs.”  However 
much  Scott  was  infected  with  “  the  proverbial  rashness  of 
mere  mercantile  adventure,”  the  letters  make  clear  that 
he  kept  a  vigilant  eye  on  the  affairs  of  the  printing  house, 
and  found  occasion  now  and  then  to  administer  gentle 
reproof  to  his  slothful  and  incompetent  partners. 

The  correspondence  opens  with  a  letter  to  John 
Ballantyne,  in  which  we  are  afforded  a  glimpse  of  Scott 
in  the  throes  of  composing  Marmion.  The  epistle  is 
undated,  but  as  the  writer  encloses  the  introduction  to 
the  first  canto  of  the  poem,  and  promises  to  “send  the 
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canto  itself  on  Monday,”  it  may  be  confidently  assumed 
that  it  was  written  early  in  the  year  1808.  By  this  time 
Scott  had  entered  into  partnership  with  James  Ballantyne 
as  a  printer,  and  appears  to  have  entertained  the  hope 
that  the  poem  would  meet  with  success  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  embark  on  ambitious  commercial  enterprises. 
“  What  I  should  wish  would  be  to  see  the  concern,  which 
is  in  so  flourishing  a  state,  proceed  from  blossom  to  fruit, 
or,  without  a  metaphor,  I  would  like  to  advance  as  much 
as  may  secure  us  (in  general  at  least)  from  the  necessity  of 
temporary  expedients,  and  admit  of  my  drawing  my  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  profits.”  As  the  “  payment  of  the  copy 
money  of  Marmion  ”  will  achieve  this  end,  Scott  urges 
that  the  poem  “  be  set  up  with  speed.” 

Scott’s  enthusiasm  for  the  drama  led  him  to  identify 
himself  closely  with  the  Edinburgh  theatre,  in  which  he 
was  not  only  a  shareholder  but  an  acting  trustee  for  the 
general  body  of  proprietors.  The  patent  for  the  local 
playhouse  had  expired  in  1808,  and  Scott  was  anxious  that 
it  should  be  secured  by  Mrs.  Siddons.  To  bring  this  about 
he  made  strenuous  efforts,  as  we  gather  from  a  letter  to 
James  Ballantyne  written  from  Ashestiel  on  April  22nd. 
Having  informed  his  correspondent  that  he  had  written 
the  great  actress,  “your  friend  and  mine,”  and  was 
“  anxiously  expecting  a  reply,”  he  proceeds  : — 

All  that  I  wish  is  that  Mrs.  Siddons  would  let  me  know  whether 
she  has  any  thoughts  of  the  management  or  not.  In  the  former  event 
she  need  bind  herself  to  nothing  till  we  see  what  sort  of  terms  can  be 
offered.  But  by  simply  stating  her  wishes  she  will  enable  me  to  put 
an  effectual  stop  to  the  present  system  of  intrigfue  and  cabal  which  may 
otherwise  foreclose  their  being  complied  with.  And  if  (which  I  should 
think  a  great  disappointment)  Mrs.  S.  has  no  thought  on  the  subject, 
Mr.  Henry  Mackenzie  amd  I  think  of  looking  out  for  some  other  candi¬ 
date.  .  .  .  One  thing  you  will  understand  better  than  I  can  express, 
namely,  how  completely  Mrs.  Siddons*  plan  may  be  foiled  if  it  should 
appear  to  come  through  the  hands  of  a  certain  bustling  political 
party  ....  I  fear  D’s  active  kindness  in  this  matter  and,  if  possible, 
would  have  Mrs.  Siddons  stand  upon  her  own  ground  without  the  most 
distant  shadow  of  party  bustles.  ...  It  is  the  last  calling  of  the 
banns. 

Edinburgh  society  at  this  time  was  fiercely  political. 
The  party  of  reform,  led  by  Jeffrey  and  the  Edinburgh 
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Reviewers,  was  beginning  to  make  headway,  but  the  old 
vanguard,  of  which  Scott  was  a  leader,  was  determined 
that  the  Whig  dogs  should  not  have  the  best  of  it.  Even 
the  affairs  of  the  playhouse,  as  the  quotation  emphasises, 
were  not  immune  from  political  influence.  The  reference 
to  Henry  Mackenzie,  who  was  none  other  than  the  author 
of  the  Man  of  Feelings  recalls  the  interesting  fact  that  he 
was  Scott’s  chief  colleague  in  inaugurating  in  Edinburgh 
a  more  reputable  and  wholesome  form  of  dramatic  repre¬ 
sentation.  It  was  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  those  two 
men  of  letters  that  Joanna  Baillie’s  Family  Legend  was 
brought  out  on  the  Edinburgh  stage  in  November,  1809. 
For  this  play  Scott  wrote  a  prologue  and  Mackenzie  an 
epilogue. 

Another  letter,  written  to  “Mr.  Ballantyne  ”  in  1808, 
unfolds  a  literary  scheme  which  Scott  thinks  “  might  be 
conducted  with  great  success  if  under  the  management  of 
our  friend  in  Albemarle  Street,”  and  which  would  provide 
occupation  for  his  (Scott’s)  “idle  time.” 

I  intend  to  write  no  more  poetry  for  two  years,  and  I  have  turned 
my  thoughts  to  making  a  classical  collection  of  our  English  tales  and 
Romances  of  wonder,  with  notes  and  critical  prefaces.  I  understand 
something  of  the  kind  has  been  lately  attempted,  but  1  have  no  doubt 
of  being  able  in  a  department  which  I  understand  but  too  well  to  bear 
down  all  competition.  I  have  several  translations  by  myself  and  others 
from  the  German  and  other  languages  with  which  such  a  collection 
might  be  enriched.  The  best  Eastern  tales  ought,  of  course,  to  be  in¬ 
cluded,  as  the  Persian,  Arabian,  'and  so  forth,  with  notes  on  the 
manners  and  some  enquiry  into  the  authenticity  of  each  collection. 

But  nothing  seems  to  have  come  of  the  project. 

The  embarrassments  of  the  firm  of  John  Ballantyne 
and  Co.  forced  Scott  in  1813  to  open  negotiations  with 
Archibald  Constable,  the  publisher,  in  the  hope  of  relief. 
In  a  letter  to  James  Ballantyne  he  expresses  his  intention 
of  supporting  the  firm  “  with  the  last  penny  of  my  own 
money,”  but  he  will  “  not  borrow  from  others  without  the 
rational  prospect  of  being  able  to  pay  them  punctually.” 
And  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst  he  is  resolved  to  accept 
his  fate  with  resignation.  In  words  of  high  courage  Scott 
hints  at  beginning  life  afresh  on  a  foreign  shore. 
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As  to  myself,  my  dear  James,  I  must  take  my  fate  as  I  best  can. 
Constable  need  not  suppose  that  I  will  go  mendicating  from  the  book¬ 
sellers  a  contract  for  a  new  poem.  I  would  no  more  do  so  than  you 
would  sing  ballads  in  the  street  for  your  relief.  Scotland  and  I  must  part, 
as  old  friends  have  done  before,  for  I  will  not  live  where  I  must  be 
necessarily  looked  down  upon  by  those  who  once  looked  up  to  me. 
But  Scotland  is  not  all  the  world,  though  to  me  the  dearest  comer  of 
it.  I  will  see  justice  done  to  every  one  to  the  last  penny  and  will  neither 
withdraw  my  person  nor  screen  my  property  until  all  are  satisfied.  But 
then  I  will  endeavour  to  exchange  my  ample  appointments  for  a  moderate 
provision  abroad,  which  will  be  no  matter  of  difficulty.  Or  perhaps 
my  brethren  may  discharge  my  duty  for  a  twelvemonth  until  I  have 
fitted  myself  for  my  new,  state  in  society  by  absence  and  philosophy. 
As  for  poetry,  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  My  facility  in  composition 
arose  from  buoyant  spirits  and  a  light  heart  which  must  now  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  decent  and  firm  composure  under  adversity. 

In  1815  Scott  visited  France  and  Belgium,  an  account 
of  the  trip  being  recorded  in  Paul's  Letters  to  his  Kins¬ 
folk.  On  August  30th  he  wrote  to  James  Ballantyne  a 
lively  description  of  his  experiences  in  Paris,  from  which 
I  quote  a  passage  : — 

There  is  a  tumult  in  this  town  from  morning  till  night  beyond  what 
it  is  possible  for  you  to  imagine.  .  .  .  Imagine  all  the  soldiers  of  all 
the  nations  of  Europe  holding  a  camaval  (sic)  in  so  large  a  metropolis — 
and  yet  the  police  is  wonderfully  maintained  by  these  superb  fellows, 
the  gens  d'armes.  The  national  guard  are  precisely  our  blue  Volunteers, 
and  every  now  and  then  you  meet  Ro.  Miller  in  complete  uniform.  I 
suppose  about  500  are  on  guard  every  day  besides  the  immense  corps 
on  guard  maintained  by  the  Allies.  Walking  home  at  night  1  have 
been  challenged  by  a  dozen  centinels  (stc)  in  half  the  languages  of 
Europe.  The  French  are  tiring  surely  for  the  return  of  their  cousins 
to  Tipperary,  but  their  cousins  seem  as  yet  in  no  hurry  to  leave  them. 
The  works  of  art  are  vanishing  fast  from  the  Louvre.  Yesterday  I 
observed  that  they  had  begun  to  loosen  with  wedges  the  Venus  de 
Medici  and  the  Dying  Gladiator,  which,  I  suppose,  is  symptomatic  of 
their  removal.  They  have  also  begun  to  work  on  the  celebrated  bronze 
horses  which  were  brought  from  Venice,  but  this  excited  such  a  mob 
that  they  were  forced  to  turn  out  the  Guards.  The  scaffolding  remains 
around  each  (pedestal)  on  which  these  horses  are  placed,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  they  will  descend  one  of  these  fine  mornings.'  .... 

There  is  a  perpetual  whirlwind  and  tempest  of  gaiety  going  on 

(i)  Sir  Walter  prophesied  correctly.  The  "  celebrated  bronze  horses,” 
which  for  centuries  had  been  displayed  over  the  principal  doorway  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  were  in  1797  removed  by  Napoleon  to 
Paris,  where  they  afterwards  adorned  the  triumphal  arch  in  the  Place 
du  Carrousel.  In  1815  (the  year  of  Scott’s  visit  to  Paris)  they  were 
restored  io  their  former  position  in  Venice. 
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amongst  the  strangers — that  is  amongst  us.  On  Sunday  there  was  an 
immense  to-do  at  Versailles  and  all  Louis  XIVth’s  waterworks  were 
set  a-playing  to  amuse  a  set  of  folks  whom  I  believe  Le  Grand  Monarque 
would  have  thought  very  indifferent  company.  To-night  Lady  Casffe- 
reagh  gives  a  great  ball  to  the  Emperors,  King  of  Prussia,  etc.,  etc. 
Were  the  French  half  so  devoted  as  they  pretend  to  be,  they  might  make 
a  Saint  Bartholomew  of  these  things. 

Our  next  letter  shows  Scott  hard  at  work  on  Guy 
Mannering,  and  finding  difficulty  in  supplying  mottoes 
for  the  various  chapters.  In  sending  James  Ballantyne 
“  more  GuyC  he  remarks  that  “  it  is  hard  to  think  of 
mottoes.”  Then  he  quotes  in  full  the  extracts  which  stand 
at  the  top  of  the  first  and  second  chapters.  As  regards 
the  third,  he  informs  Ballantyne  that  “  there  is  a  good 
mottoe  {sic)  for  this  in  Byron’s  poems,”  and  requests  that 
he  may  be  given  a  “  sight  of  this  volume  ” ;  but  if  Scott 
actually  saw  the  work  he  must  have  thought  the  quotation 
from  Byron  unsuitable,  since  the  third  chapter  is  headed 
with  some  lines  from  Butler’s  Hudibras. 

James  Ballantyne’s  editorship  of  the  Weekly  Journal 
forms  the  subject  of  a  letter,  in  which  Scott  takes  his 
partner  to  task  for  expressing  what  he  deems  rash  opinions 
on  Neapolitan  affairs.  “  I  never  doubted,”  Scott  writes, 
“  your  good  intentions,  but  I  own  I  think  they  have  been 
much  misdirected,  and  I  see  the  strongest  symptoms  of 
political  feeling  becoming  very  keen.  ...  If  you  will  take 
my  advice,  I  think  I  could  show  you  how  to  write  one  of 
the  best  papers  in  Edinburgh  without  offending  any  party, 
but  then  it  must  be  all  of  the  same,  not  pied  like  a  harle¬ 
quin’s  coat.”  Scott  deplores  the  interference  of  Austria, 
“  not  on  general  principle  so  much  as  that  they  are  very 
bad  managers  of  their  Italian  dominions.”  “  If,”  he  tells 
Ballantyne,  “  you  go  to  precedent  for  a  nation  meddling 
with  another’s  affairs,  I  take  it  it  was  thirty  thousand 
Dutchmen,  a  people  with  whom  England  was  at  profound 
peace,  who  brought  about  the  Revolution  of  1688.” 

To  pass  to  another  topic.  Lockhart  has  made  us 
familiar  with  the 'view  that  had  James  Ballantyne  been 
more  diligent  the  printing  business  in  the  Canongate  of 
Edinburgh  would  have  been  a  much  sounder  investment. 
This  judgment  is  confirmed  by  the  following  letter,  written 
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from  Abbotsford  but  undated,  in  which  Scott  mildly 
rebukes  his  negligent  partner  : — 

My  dear  James,  I  was  far  from  charging  you  with  lack  of  industry. 

I  believe  few  men  work  more  conscientiously,  and  I  sometimes  think 
you  might  read  less  than  you  do  and  take  more  exercise.  And  I  think 
country  quarters  or  sea  bathing  quarters  are  admirable  means  of  making 
you  attend  to  relaxation.  But  too  frequent  excursions,  withdrawing 
you  altogether  from  the  inspection  of  the  office  in  person,  are  like  to  be 
very  prejudicial,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  from  want  of  a  friendly  word 
on  my  side  that  you  (fall)  into  the  old  heresy  you  formerly  entertained, 
that  you  could  manage  the  business  better  at  Carfrae'  than  at  home, 
which  adways  reminded  me  of  the  wench  in  the  Clandestine  Marriage 
who  always  shut  her  eyes  when  she  went  to  watch.  Even  twenty-eight 
days  of  total  absence  is  12  per  cent.,  or  nearly  so,  on  the  whole  time 
employed,  and  I  had  rather  you  took  three  times  the  actual  relaxation 
under  circumstances  when  the  men  were  not  entirely  relieved  from  the 
possibility  of  your  occasional  pressure.  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire  but  the  hire  is  also  not  unworthy  of  the  labourer. 

Nor  was  frequent  abstention  from  business  Ballantyne’s 
only  fault.  When  he  did  attend  at  the  printing  house  he 
conceived  it  his  duty  to  engage  in  the  work  of  a  press- 
reader  instead  of  supervising  the  concern  as  a  whole.  His 
most  congenial  task  was  to  sit  in  judgment  on  Scott’s 
manuscripts,  of  which  he  was  invariably  a  candid  and. 
generally  a  shrewd  critic.  Scott  himself  acknowledges 
the  helpfulness  of  his  partner’s  criticisms,  though  he 
frequently,  sometimes  profoundly,  differed.  For  example, 
Ballantyne  was  dissatisfied  with  the  handling  of  the 
character  of  George  Robertson  in  The  Heart  of  Mid¬ 
lothian^  and  in  the  following  letter,  written  during  the 
composition  of  the  romance,  Scott  defends  his  treatment 
of  Wilson’s  accomplice  :  — 

I  would  be  sorry  the  difference  you  complain  of  did  not  exist.  You 
are  to  consider  R.  writes  his  letter  in  the  strong  hope  of  escaping  himself, 
in  the  resolution  of  at  least  dying  game.  In  short,  like  a  blackguard 
as  he  is.  The  circumstances  of  his  friend’s  death,  his  own  escape,  and 
the  affair  of  Porteous  stir  up  these  latent  energies  which  give  him  a 
very  different  and  more  striking  character.  If  he  had  been  a  man  of 
a  regularly  dignified  cast  of  mind  he  could  not  have  been  in  the  scrape. 
He  is  "a  Poins  by  nature  and  habit,  by  strong  circumstance  a  Moor  or 
a  Bertram. 

In  a  postscript  Scott  says :  “  The  whole  story  must  be 
mournful.  There  is  no  way  of  changing  the  tune  that  I  can 

(i)  Ballantyne's  country  house. 
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discover,  for  it  is  a  mournful  story.  In  fact,  it  will  thrive 
the  better,  for  novelty  is  half  the  battle.” 

Ballantyne’s  stupid  emendations  retarded  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  Ivanhoe,  and  Scott  was  driven  to  protest.  Writing 
from  Abbotsford  on  August  25th,  1819,  the  author  thus 
reproves  the  printer:  “Your  correctors  might  save  much 
trouble  by  observing  how  proper  names,  etc.,  are  corrected 
on  the  return  proofs ;  it  is  very  hard  to  send  me  the  same 
blunders  again  and  again.  Always  Brian-de-Bois  Guilbert 
for  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert.  Athelston  for  Athelstane,  etc., 

I  have  corrected  about  twenty  or  thirty  times.” 

Apparently  Ballantyne’s  literary  faculty  was  not  always 
to  be  trusted,  but,  in  Scott’s  opinion,  his  political  judgment 
was  sometimes  outrageous.  In  August,  1819,  occurred  the 
incident  known  as  the  “  Peterloo  massacre,”  when  a  crowd 
assembled  on  St.  Peter’s  Field,  Manchester,  to  agitate 
for  Parliamentary  reform  was  charged  by  Yeomanry,  which 
killed  a  dozen  persons  and  seriously  injured  hundreds.  In 
the  Weekly  Journal  Ballantyne  denounced  the  magistrates 
for  sanctioning  an  attack  by  the  military.  As  an  ultra-Tory 
Scott  was  indignant,  and,  in  a  letter  to  Ballantyne  dated 
September  12th,  he  threatened  to  sever  his  connection  with 
the  journal,  in  which  he  had  a  pecuniary  interest : — 

I  cannot  continue  a  partner  where  such  mistaken  views  are  inculcated 
at  a  crisis  of  peculiar  danger,  and,  in  relation  to  any  profit  which  might 
accrue  from  the  paper  conducted  on  such  principles,  it  would  be  absolute 
contradiction  to  every  sentiment  and  action  of  my  whole  life  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  it.  Your  opinion,  I  doubt  not,  was  founded  on  the  strongest 
mental  conviction.  .  .  .  But  even  allowing  you  were  right  (as  I  hold 
diametrically  the  contrary)  in  supposing  that  the  Manchester  magistrates, 
placed  in  a  dreadful  situation  of  danger,  acted  prematurely,  were  you 
called  upon  as  a  friend  of  good  order  to  pronounce  against  them  so 
loudly,  and  to  give  these  banditti  the  encouragement  which  they  will 
derive  from  the  countenance  of  any  one  decent  and  well-disposed  editor? 
Especially,  were  you  called  on  to  do  this  before  you  were  master  of  the 
facts  or  before  any  evidence  had  been  adduced?  It  never  can  be  right  of 
an  editor  to  argue  against  his  own  conviction,  but  it  may  be  often  highly 
advisable  that  he  should  suppress  an  opinion  formed  even  on  good 
grounds,  because  the  publishing  of  it  may  lead  to  evil  consequences.  It 
is  an  obvious  thing  that  50,000  men  are  not  a  deliberate  body — they  can¬ 
not  be  assembled  for  any  proper  or  useful  purpose,  and  they  are  in  the 
case  in  hand  avowedly  assembled  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Constitution. 
It  is  the  plan  (I  speak  from  certain  information)  to  hold  these  meetings 
in  different  places  on  the  same  day  so  as  to  divide  the  military  force  and 
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render  it  impossible  to  assemble  everywhere  in  a  sufficient  force,  and  then 
in  some  one  point  or  other  thus  to  acquire  an  irresistible  cind  pre¬ 
dominating  power  of  numbers.  And  are  you  really  soft  enough  to  think 
they  will  not  act  as  soon  as  they  obtain  such  a  superiority?  Be  assured 
that  it  is  their  piupose,  almost  their  avowed  purpose,  to  carry  their  point 
by  force.  What  therefore  follows? — either  that  magistrates  must  exercise 
the  discretionary  and  responsible  powers  lodged  in  them  for  dispersing 
these  assemblies  before  they  cire  habituated  to  facing  soldiery,  or  that  we 
shall  have  an  Irish  rebellion  with  all  its  horrors. 

After  contending  that  “a  little  intimidation  at  the  first 
saves  an  ocean  of  blood  in  the  long  run,”  Scott  concludes  : — 

I  do  not  think  my  ideas  are  those  of  a  party  man — in  fact,  I  care  very 
little  about  parties,  and  have  other  things  to  think  of.  But  this  seems 
to  involve  the  great  question  of  whether  we  shall  have  peace  in  our  time 
or  a  bloody  and  remorseless  struggle  between  property  and  the  populace. 
And  I  cannot  in  any  way  lucidly  or  avowedly  countenance  opinions  which 
seem  to  me  to  lead  to  the  latter  catastrophe.  As  a  magistrate  I  should 
have  acted,  and  will,  in  the  same  circumstances,  act  upon  the  peril  of  life 
and  fortune  and  fame  precisely  like  those  of  Manchester. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  Scott  was  intensely  annoyed  at 
the  line  taken  by  the  Weekly  Journal  regarding  the  Peterloo 
affair.  But  he  did  not  resign  his  partnership  as  he  had 
threatened  to  do;  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Ballantyne 
he  agreed  to  remain.  As  much  may  be  learned  from  a 
letter  in  which  Scott  further  expounds  journalistic  ethics  : — 

A  moderate  paper  will  always  be  more  useful  than  a  violent  one,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  times  when  one  ought  to  withhold  opinions 
unfavourable  to  the  conduct  of  magistrates  placed  in  a  highly  responsible 
situation  and  acting  to  the  best  of  their  judgment  in  a  moment  of  per¬ 
sonal  risque  (sic),  universal  apprehension  and  irritation  of  every  kind.  .  .  . 
Nobody,  thinking  as  you  think,  can  doubt  that  on  the  one  hand  the 
intentions  of  the  magistrates  were  good  and  the  ultimate  designs  of  the 
mob  and  their  leaders  as  bad  as  possible,  and  it  ought  to  be  a  very  strong 
case  that  should  authorise  a  hasty  condemnation  of  the  one  or  ready  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  other. 

In  July,  1821,  Scott  was  in  London,  and  was  an  eye¬ 
witness  of  some  of  the  incidents  connected  with  the  trial 
and  discomfiture  of  Queen  Caroline,  the  consort  of  George 
IV.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  popular  feeling  was  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  Queen,  Scott’s  sympathies  were  entirely 
with  the  King.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  worked  himself 
into  a  high  state  of  excitement,  and  to  have  been  wholly 
blind  to  the  actual  facts  of  the  situation.  Anyhow,  it  is 
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but  a  jaundiced  view  that  is  conveyed  by  the  following 
extract,  which  bears  upon  what  occurred  on  July  19th, 
when  the  Queen  was  turned  away  from  the  door  of  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  on  the  occasion  of  the  coronation  of  George 
IV.  Scott  writes  : — 

The  great  fatigue  of  Thursday  was  succeeded  by  a  busy  day  yester¬ 
day  :  the  Bedlam  b - hofa  Queen  threatens  to  mar  our  length.  You 

cannot  imagine  the  contempt  she  is  held  in  here.  She  retired  amid  groans 
and  cries  of  Shame !  Shame !  Home !  Home ! ,  and  the  still  more  disgrace¬ 
ful  acclamations  of  her  own  blackguards,  who  exclaimed:  "  That's  it, 
Caroline!  Go  it,  my  girl!  ”  I  really  believe  she  is  mad. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  is  demonstrably 
clear  that  Scott  took  an  eager,  if  not  always  an  enlightened, 
interest  in  public  happenings.  None  the  less  he  reserved 
most  of  his  acumen  for  his  own  literary  and  commercial 
enterprises.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  as  Lockhart 
bids  us  do,  that  Scott  was  unmindful  of  his  personal 
interests,  that  in  his  business  concerns  he  adopted  the 
policy  of  laissez  faire.  On  the  contrary,  he  kept  in  close 
touch  with  them,  and  showed  an  amount  of  astuteness 
which  would  have  done  credit  to  a  man  whose  whole  time 
was  bestowed  on  commercial  pursuits.  Here  is  a  portion  of 
a  letter  to  Ballantyne,  written  in  July,  1819,  which  testifies 
that  Scott  was  anything  but  a  sleeping  partner : — 

Your  letter  contained  no  state  of  funds,  neither  what  is  expended  nor 
wbat  is  in  hand,  so  I  have  a  very  general  and  probably  imperfect  idea 
of  the  state  of  provision,  since  various  things  prevent  the  plan  from  pre¬ 
cisely  applying  to  the  actual  expenditure.  I  wish  to  have  this  as  soon  as 
possible,  also  state  of  bills,  and  so  on.  1  do  not  see  that  it  is  at  all 
necessary  that  you  should  be  put  about  for  your  own  living.  This,  and 
other  mistakes,  will  be  rectified  if  you  will  send  me  a  state  in  figures  as 
usual  on  Mondays.  I  have  not  had  one  since  1  came  here.  I  would  have 
you  use  your  bills  with  caution  and  one  by  one,  so  as  to  place  an  interval 
between  them.  When  you  have  occasion  to  communicate  with  bankers 
always  do  it  in  person  if  possible.  It  is  easy  to  show  them  how  much 
is  paid  off. 

A  proposal  to  introduce  new  and  up-to-date  machinery 
at  the  printing  establishment  afforded  Scott  an  opportunity 
of  declaring  to  Ballantyne  his  whole  mind  regarding  this 
“  weighty  concern  ”  : — 

I  am,  generally  speaking,  no  friend  to  these  improvements  of  mechanism 
which  go  to  deprive  the  poor  of  their  bread.  It  is  plain  they  must 
be  fed  in  one  way  or  other,  and  their  honest  and  industrious  labour  is  the 
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best  way  for  all  parties.  On  the  other  hand,  individuals  cannot  control 
the  progress  of  improved  mechanism  in  inventing  new  modes  of  abridged 
labour,  and  certainly  are  entitled  to  take  the  full  benefit  of  them,  since 
they  would  otherwise  be  bound  to  do  it  in  the  course  of  time.  We  may 
start  first  and  make  something  till  others  follow  our  steps,  and  should  we 
want  to  be  the  last  we  would  be  impelled  to  the  same  course  when  others 
had  received  the  preliminary  benefit.  The  final  effect  must  be  sooner  or 
later  a  downfall  in  the  price  of  printing,  for  your  calculation  gives  too 
great  and  assured  profit  to  be  allowed  to  subsist  very  long  in  your  hands 
without  rivalry.  The  estimate  seems  to  me  low,  and  that  is  what  makes 
it  the  more  probable  that  you  will  not  long  possess  the  monopoly.  ...  I 
think  you  may  with  safety  embark  in  the  concern,  though,  I  own,  I  feel 
some  regret  at  turning  so  many  men  adrift,  and  am  somewhat  afraid  you 
may  get  your  premises  burned  down  if  you  do  not  use  double  precaution. 


Curiously  enough,  Lockhart  makes  no  mention  of  the 
fact  that  a  scheme  for  an  annotated  edition  of  Shakespeare 
in  twelve  or  fourteen  volumes,  with  a  memoir  of  the  drama¬ 
tist,  engaged  Scott’s  attention  for  several  years.  The  pro¬ 
posal,  which  was  made  by  Archibald  Constable  in  1822, 
was  favourably  entertained.  In  an  undated  letter,  now 
before  me,  Scott  writes:  “In  the  event  of  Shakespeare 
going  on  I  could  have  Lockhart’s  powerful  assistance  in 
the  philological  department  .  .  .  the  undertaking  would 
not  interrupt  other  work.”  The  edition,  of  which  there 
were  to  be  1,500  copies,  was  begun  in  1823,  the  remunera¬ 
tion  being  fixed  at  £2,500.  Three  volumes  were  printed  by 
Ballantyne,  but  the  commercial  crash  of  1826  stopped  the 
work,  and  the  sheets  were  sold  for  waste  paper. 

The  frequent  and  sharp  disagreements  between  Archi¬ 
bald  Constable  and  his  later  partner,  Robert  Cadell, 
reached  a  climax  towards  the  end  of  1825.  Each  wished 
to  separate  from  the  other,  a  contingency  which  Scott  did 
his  best  to  avert.  Several  references  to  this  matter  occur 
in  his  correspondence  with  James  Ballantyne.  A  visit  of 
Constable  to  Abbotsford  in  1825  resulted  in  a  long  letter, 
in  which  Scott  presents  an  interesting  word-portrait  of  the 
famous  publisher. 

I  had  an  unexpected  visit  from  Constable,  which  I  have  been  rather 
pleased  with  than  otherwise,  because  it  enabled  me  to  judge  personally 
of  the  state  of  his  mind,  which  is  terribly  exasperated  against  his  partner. 
Now  his  complaints  seemed  quite  vague  except  in  one  particular,  which 
may  require  explanation  and,  I  doubt  not,  can  receive  it.  With  respect 
to  myself  and  all  our  concerns,  he  expresses  anxious  good  wishes  and 
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cordiality.  ...  I  pointed  out  to  him  the  extreme  hazard  of  hurting  both 
us  and  (himself)  by  giving  way  to  the  extravagance  of  his  present  feelings, 
and  put  any  decisive  quarrel  between  him  and  his  partner  in  a  point  of 
view  which  I  have  no  doubt  he  felt  to  be  a  real  one.  So  that  I  trust 
there  will  be  no  absolute  break,  though  friendship  and  confidence  seem 
to  be  gone.  Yet  it  is  obvious  that,  hating  Cadell,  he  also  fears  him.  I 
am  very  sorry  for  my  old  friend,  who  is,  I  think,  unnecessarily  embitter¬ 
ing  his  life  with  causeless  suspicions,  for  such  I  hope  and  trust  they  are. 

In  the  same  letter  Scott  informs  Ballantyne  of  certain 
complaints  made  by  Constable  regarding  the  haphazard 
way  in  which  the  publisher’s  orders  to  the  printing  house 
were  being  executed.  These  Scott  uses  as  a  pretext  for 
exhorting  Ballantyne  to  closer  attention  to  business.  At 
this  time  the  printer  was  residing  with  his  father-in-law  at 
vSkermerston,  in  Berwickshire,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
and  Scott  deprecates  his  partner  being  “  totally  out  of  the 
reach  ”  of  the  affairs  of  the  printing  establishment.  He 
writes : — 

I  remember  your  residing  at  your  father-in-law’s  formerly  was  attended 
with  great  loss,  and  I  own  myself  very  anxious  on  the  present  occasion, 
especially  as  I  do  think  the  symptoms  you  feel  would  be  rather  relieved 
than  aggravated  by  moderate  application.  If,  however,  this  should  be 
otherwise,  we  really  must  provide  some  more  respectable  superintendent 
than  has  hitherto  been  thought  necessary,  though  I  need  not  add  that 
this  would  be  a  measure  I  would  resort  to  with  much  pain  and  anxiety. 
I  really  think  that  country  quarters  at  Portobello  or  Newhaven  *  would 
do  all  that  Berwickshire  can  do  for  you.  You  have  your  medical  people 
at  hand,  and  if  you  were  never  to  visit  the  office,  still  you  are  so  near  that 
your  vicinity  would  keep  some  order. 

Scott  was  also  apprehensive  of  the  consequences  of  a 
breach  between  Constable  and  his  partner,  Robert  Cadell. 
He  continues  : — 

If  such  a  thing  should  happen,  your  being  within  reach  would  do  much 
good.  I  cannot  help  thinking  the  experiment  of  total  absence  from  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  pretty  fairly  tried,  and  that  your  health  as  well  ais  your 
most  pressing  interests  require  some  moderate  share  of  it.  You  may 
believe  I  write  this  with  great  pain,  but  I  only  recommend  what  I  did 
myself,  for  I  wrought  like  a  lion  in  the  midst  of  a  most  painful  disease. 
...  If  you  are  where  you  have  little  to  do  but  to  brood  over  your  health, 
you  will  assuredly  make  it  worse  rather  than  better.  Pray  lay  all  this 
to  heart,  and  give  me  credit  for  being  at  least  sincere  in  my  opinion  that 
exertion  of  mind  keeps  ofi  illness  more  than  resignation  to  feelings  of 
despondency. 

(i)  Seaside  suburbs  of  Edinburgh. 
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Not  only  is  all  that  Scott  says  unanswerable,  in  fact,  the 
plainest  of  common  sense;  but,  as  he  indicates,  he  was 
asking  Ballantyne  to  do  no  more  than  he  had  done  himself 
in  similar  circumstances.  The  truth  is,  Ballantyne  had 
become  a  hypochondriac.  Scott  saw  this  clearly,  and  his 
insistence  on  a  “  moderate  application  ”  to  business  as  the 
best  cure  was  the  shrewdest  of  advice.  In  any  case,  it  was 
palpably  absurd  to  suppose  that,  in  the  pre-railway  age,  a 
large  business  in  Edinburgh  could  be  properly  supervised 
by  a  person  living  more  than  fifty  miles  distant.  While  it 
would  be  extravagant  to  say  that  had  Ballantyne  been  more 
attentive  to  business  Scott  would  not  have  been  involved  in 
financial  ruin,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  had  he  been 
efficiently  supported  in  the  commercial  undertakings  with 
which  he  deemed  it  advisable  to  be  identified,  his  losses 
would  have  been  substantially  less. 

This  correspondence,  so  far  as  it  has  elucidated  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  Scott  and  James  Ballantyne,  has  proved  that  of 
the  two  men  Scott  exhibited  the  sounder  business  capacity. 
It  is  amazing  to  think  that,  while  engaged  in  literary  enter¬ 
prises  which  might  have  provided  work  for  half  a  dozen 
writers,  Scott  should  have  grappled  (and  with  a  fair 
measure  of  success)  with  intricate  business  problems  which 
ought  to  have  been  the  peculiar  care  of  his  partner,  James 
Ballantyne.  .Scott  carried  two  loads  instead  of  one. 


THE  FIRST  ENGLISHMEN  IN  RUSSIA 
By  R.  H.  Bruce  Lockhart 
I 

The  first  official  record  of  the  appearance  of  Englishmen 
in  Russia  dates  from  the  arrival  of  Richard  Chancellor  and 
his  suite  in  Moscow  in  the  year  1553.  It  seems  strange  that 
no  Englishman  should  have  visited  Russia  before  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  it  would  be  perhaps 
rash  to  assert  positively  that  Chancellor  was  the  first  Eng¬ 
lishman  to  set  foot  on  Russian  soil.  For,  although  the 
Russia  of  those  days  was  just  emerging  from  the  Dark 
Ages,  the  country  was  not  entirely  unknown  to  the  rest  of 
Europe.  Travellers  from  Germany,  from  Scandinavia, 
and  from  Greece  and  Italy  had  already  visited  Moscow 
before  1500,  and  the  princes  of  Muscovy,  although  dis¬ 
couraging  as  a  rule  all  relations  with  Western  Europe, 
had  from  time  to  time  sent  embassies  to  such  capitals  as 
Rome,  Venice,  Milan,  and  Copenhagen.  Russian  wares, 
too,  especially  furs,  were  well  known  in  Western  Europe, 
and  in  1510,  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  the 
Earl  of  Stafford  and  the  Earl  of  Sussex  appeared  at  a 
masquerade  at  Westminster  in  Russian  costume  “  in  two 
long  gounes  of  yelowe  satin  traversed  with  white  satin  and 
in  every  bend  of  whyte  was  a  bend  of  cremson  satin  after 
the  fashion  of  Russia  or  Russlande  with  furred  hattes  of 
greye  on  their  hedes,  either  of  them  having  an  hatchet  in 
their  handes  and  bootes  with  pykes  turned  up.”  There  is 
also  Russian  evidence  to  show  that  a  Scotsman  had  visited 
Russia  as  early  as  1495,  and  in  Dr.  Hamel’s  Englishmen 
in  Russia  during  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Cen¬ 
turies  one  Master  David,  a  herald  in  the  service  of  the 
King  of  Denmark,  is  described  as  the  first  Scot  to  set  foot 
in  Moscow.  While,  therefore,  it  is  possible  that  individual 
Englishmen  either  through  Poland  or  Lithuania  had 
crossed  the  Russian  frontier,  to  Chancellor  Delongs  the 
credit  of  being  the  first  Englishman  to  discover  the  north- 
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east  route  to  the  White  Sea  and  to  establish  direct  relations 
between  England  and  Russia.  He  was  not  only  the  Eng¬ 
lish  discoverer  of  Russia,  but  he  was  the  pioneer  of  Anglo- 
Russian  trade. 

The  circumstances  which  attended  Chancellor’s  dis¬ 
covery  form  one  of  the  greatest  romances  in  our  history  as 
a  seafaring  people.  It  was  the  age  of  exploration  and  dis¬ 
covery,  and  the  new  learning,  spread  by  the  Renaissance, 
had  fired  the  imagination  of  educated  men  in  all  civilised 
countries  with  the  spirit  of  adventure.  In  the  ensuing  race 
for  wealth  and  new  possessions  the  discoveries  of 
Columbus  and  Vasco  da  Gama  soon  left  England  out¬ 
stripped  by  both  Portugal  and  Spain.  The  Spanish 
argosies  which  returned  to  Europe  laden  with  the  riches  of 
the  New  World  offered  serious  competition  to  England’s 
foreign  trade.  This  dislocation  of  their  markets  caused 
considerable  perturbation  amongst  the  English  merchants, 
“who  perceived  the  wares  of  England  to  be  in  small 
request  with  the  countries  and  people  about  us  and  near 
us  and  that  those  merchandises  which  strangers  in  the 
time  and  memory  of  our  ancestors  did  earnestly  seek  and 
desire  were  now  neglected  and  all  foreign  merchandises  in 
great  account.”  In  the  year  1553,  therefore,  “certain 
grave  citizens  of  London,  and  men  of  great  wisdom  and 
careful  for  the  good  of  their  country,  began  to  think  with 
themselves  how  this  mischief  might  be  remedied.”  Very 
wisely  they  determined  to  emulate  the  example  of  the 
Portuguese  and  the  Spaniards  and  to  seek  out  new  lands 
and  new  sources  of  wealth  for  themselves.  In  this  manner 
“  the  Mysterie  and  Companie  of  Merchant  Adventurers  for 
the  discoverie  of  Regions,  Dominions,  Islands  and  Places 
unknown”  was  formed  under  the  leadership  of  John 
Gresham,  the  grandfather  of  the  founder  of  the  Royal 
Exchange.  The  first  act  of  the  new  company  was  to 
organise  an  expedition  to  discover  the  north-eastern  route 
to  Cathay  and  “  to  open  a  way  and  passage  to  our  men  for 
travel  to  new  and  unknown  kingdoms.” 

The  possibility  of  a  north-eastern  passage  to  the  Far 
East  w'as  not  a  fresh  idea  in  men’s  minds.  As  far  back 
as  1525  Sebastian  Cabot  had  requested  the  Venetians  to 
send  him  to  discover  this  passage,  while  in  1527  one  of  the 
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last  acts  of  Robert  Thorne,  the  Bristol  geographer,  was  to 
submit  a  letter  with  a  map  to  Henry  the  Eighth  exhorting 
him  to  take  in  hand  an  expedition  to  the  Indies  via  Norway 
and  what  are  now  known  as  the  Behring  Straits.  Sebastian 
Cabot,  as  the  Governor  and  initiator  of  the  Mysterie  and 
Companie  of  Merchant  Adventurers,  was  entrusted  with 
the  fitting  out  of  the  expedition.  The  son  of  a  Venetian, 
he  himself  was  born  in  Bristol.  At  the  time  of  Chancellor’s 
expedition  he  was  already  seventy-nine  years  of  age,  and 
was  the  most  famous  and  the  most  learned  of  the  early 
English  explorers  and  map-makers.  During  1552  and  the 
winter  of  1553  the  most  careful  preparations  for  the  expedi¬ 
tion  were  made  under  the  expert  supervision  of  Cabot,  and 
on  May  nth,  1553,  the  three  ships  Bona  Esperanza,  Bona 
Confideniia,  and  Edward  Bonaventure  drew  anchor  at 
Deptford  and  set  sail  for  their  unknown  destination.  The 
whole  expedition,  which  was  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Hugh  Willoughby,  a  knight  who  had  won  his  spurs  at 
the  battle  of  Pinkie  in  the  war  against  the  Scots,  consisted 
of  only  one  hundred  and  sixteen  souls.  Willoughby  him¬ 
self  was  in  the  Esferanza^  a  vessel  of  120  tons,  Cornelius 
Durfoorth  was  in  command  of  the  Bona  Confidential  a 
small  ship  of  only  90  tons,  while  Richard  Chancellor,  who 
was  second  in  command  and  who  owed  his  selection  to  the 
protection  of  the  father  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  sailed  in  the 
Bonaventure,  whose  160  tons  made  her  easily  the  largest 
vessel  in  the  expedition.  Strangely  enough,  neither 
Willoughby  nor  Chancellor  had  any  great  experience 
as  sailors.  Chancellor  had  already  taken  part  in 
an  expedition  to  the  Levant,  where  he  nearly  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  but  Willoughby’s  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  sea  were  confined  to  single  voyages  to  Scot¬ 
land  and  France,  and  were  rather  those  of  a  soldier  than 
of  a  sailor. 

The  departure  of  the  ships  was  witnessed  by  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  multitude.  As  the  ships  passed  Greenwich, 
where  the  Court  then  lay,  “  the  courtiers  came  running  out 
and  the  common  people  flocked  together,  standing  very 
thick  upon  the  shore.  The  Privy  Council,  they  looked  out 
at  the  windows  of  the  Court,  and  the  rest  ran  up  to  the 
tops  of  the  towers.”  Only  the  young  King  Edward,  who 
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had  taken  the  greatest  interest  in  the  expedition,  was 
unable  to  be  present  on  account  of  his  serious  illness.  The 
daring  nature  of  the  venture  seems  to  have  stirred  the 
imagination  of  the  English  people.  Never  before  had  an 
English  ship  rounded  the  northern  coast  of  Norway,  and, 
although  it  had  been  known  for  many  years  to  Russian 
sailors  as  Cape  Murmansk,  the  North  Cape  was  first  dis¬ 
covered  and  given  its  present  name  by  Chancellor.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  ships  encountered  very  bad  weather  almost 
from  the  beginning,  and  in  a  violent  storm  off  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  coast  on  July  30th  Chancellor  was  separated 
from  the  two  ships  of  Willoughby.  The  two  leaders  had 
agreed  to  meet  at  Cape  Vardohus  in  the  event  of  separa¬ 
tion,  and,  after  the  storm  had  abated  somewhat.  Chancellor 
made  his  way  thither  safely  and  lost  a  week  in  waiting  for 
Willoughby.  In  the  meantime  the  latter,  who  had  steered 
a  more  northerly  course,  first  sighted  land,  probably  the 
south  coast  of  Nova  Zemlya,  on  August  23rd,  1553,  more 
than  three  months  after  leaving  Deptford.  On  the  same 
day  he  landed  on  the  coast  of  Lapland  to  the  west  of 
the  Island  of  Nokueff,  intending  to  follow  the  coast  in  a 
south-easterly  direction.  If  he  had  continued  his  route 
in  this  direction  he  could  hardly  have  failed  to  reach  the 
mouth  of  the  Dvina  and  the  site  of  what  was  to  be  later 
the  city  of  Archangel.  To  his  misfortune,  however,  he  ran 
into  bad  weather  off  the  treacherous  Sviatoi  Nos,  or  Holy 
Cape,  and,  being  unable  to  make  the  entrance  into  the 
White  Sea,  was  forced  to  turn  back  and  take  shelter  in 
Nokueff  Bay,  a  lonely  spot  on  that  Murmansk  coast  which 
was  later  to  prove  so  inhospitable  to  our  expeditionary 
force  in  1917.  He  arrived  here  on  September  i8th,  intend¬ 
ing  to  remain  until  the  contrary  winds  had  changed. 
That  year,  however,  the  cruel  Arctic  winter  settled  in  early. 
The  night  of  September  24th  brought  a  change  of  the 
moon,  and  with  it  a  sudden  snap  of  severe  frost.  Unable 
to  use  his  ships,  Willoughby,  after  sending  three  search 
parties  on  a  fruitless  quest  for  local  inhabitants,  had  no 
other  recourse  than  to  winter  where  he  was.  In  those  days 
no  one  in  England  had  any  idea  of  the  severity  of  the 
Russian  winter. 

Unaccustomed  to  such  cold  and  with  no  proper  equip- 
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ment  to  shield  them  from  its  onslaught,  the  unfortunate 
crew  of  sixty-five  were  in  a  desperate  plight,  and,  as  the 
coast  was  treeless  and  exposed,  their  doom  was  sealed. 
Many  of  them  died  during  the  period  of  eternal  night  from 
November  25th  to  Christmas  Day,  but  Willoughby  himself, 
according  to  the  entries  in  his  diary,  was  alive  until  the 
end  of  January,  1554.  He  therefore  had  the  consolation 
of  seeing  the  sun  again  before  his  death.  It  must  have 
shone  upon  a  grim  sight :  the  two  ice-bound  ships,  the 
frozen  bodies  of  the  unburied  dead,  and  the  hopeless 
scurvy-stricken  faces  of  the  scarcely  living.  As  the  one 
clergyman  of  the  expedition  was  on  board  the  Bonaven- 
hire,  Willoughby  and  his  companions  had  not  even  the 
comfort  of  religion  to  prepare  them  for  their  inevitable 
end,  and  they  were  therefore  the  most  unfortunate,  as  they 
were  the  first,  of  the  many  British  victims  whom  the  Arctic 
has  claimed  for  Its  own.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  record 
that  the  Tsar,  when  he  learnt  of  the  disaster  which  had 
overtaken  Willoughby,  gave  orders  to  his  Dvina  Viceroy 
to  give  burial  to  the  Englishmen  and  to  bring  back  their 
effects  under  seal  to  Nenoksa,  where  they  were  subse¬ 
quently  handed  over  to  the  English  agent. 

In  the  meantime  Chancellor  with  his  sturdy  Bonaven- 
ture  had  met  with  better  fortune,  and,  after  passing  safely 
into  the  White  Sea,  he  landed  at  Nenoksa  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Dvina  on  August  24th,  1553.  With  him  was  a  crew  of 
forty-nine  souls,  of  whom  Stephen  Buckland  and  John 
Buckland  were  later  to  make  the  journey  to  Russia  several 
times.  At  Nenoksa  there  was  a  monastery,  dedicated  to 
St.  Nicholas,  the  worker  of  miracles,  and  it  was  from  the 
hands  of  its  friendly  but  startled  monks  that  the  bread  and 
salt — the  Russian  symbol  of  welcome  and  hospitality — was 
first  offered  to  an  Englishman  on  Russian  soil. 

Although  he  was  still  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  Wil¬ 
loughby,  Chancellor  had  now  to  assume  the  character  of 
an  ambassador.  He  seemed  to  have  made  a  very  favour¬ 
able  impression  on  the  local  population,  who  soon  spread 
the  report  “  of  the  arrival  of  a  strange  nation  of  a  singular 
gentleness  and  courtesy.”  He  was  unable,  however,  to 
do  any  trade,  as  the  Russians  were  not  allowed  “to  buy 
any  foreign  commodities  without  the  knowledge  and  con- 
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sent  of  the  king.”  After  choosing  suitable  winter  quarters 
for  his  ship  in  the  Unskaia  Bay,  where  Peter  the  Great  was 
nearly  wrecked  one  hundred  and  forty  years  later,  Chan¬ 
cellor,  with  several  of  his  companions,  made  his  way  down 
the  Dvina  to  Kholmogory.  Although  the  local  Prefect 
reported  the  arrival  of  the  English  to  the  Tsar  Ivan  the 
Terrible,  Chancellor  preferred  not  to  wait  for  any  invita¬ 
tion  or  permission  from  the  Emperor,  and,  setting  out 
on  sledges  for  Moscow,  arrived  at  the  Russian  capital  on 
December  8th,  1553,  seven  months  all  but  three  days  since 
the  departure  of  the  expedition  from  Deptford. 

II 

Chancellor’s  arrival  in  Moscow  coincided  with  one  of 
the  most  important  periods  in  Russian  history.  A  great 
Empire  was  just  beginning  to  emerge  out  of  the  small 
principality  of  Muscovy,  and  for  the  first  time  the  ruling 
Moscow  Prince  had  assumed  the  title  of  Tsar.  This 
monarch,  the  famous  Ivan  the  Terrible,  who  was  then  at 
the  height  of  his  glory,  had  only  recently  returned  from 
Kazan,  where  he  had  won  a  victory  which  was  to  free 
Russia  for  ever  from  the  Tartar  yoke.  Although  Astrakhan 
had  not  yet  fallen,  the  whole  of  the  Volga,  from  its  source 
to  the  gates  of  the  Caspian,  had  been  thrown  open  to 
Russian  trade,  while  the  half-savage  tribes  of  Siberia  had 
already  begun  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  sables  and 
ermine  as  a  sign  of  their  fealty  to  the  fierce  despot  of  the 
Kremlin. 

Twelve  days  after  the  English  leader’s  arrival  in 
Moscow,  Viskovaty,  the  Tsar’s  Foreign  Minister,  who  was 
later  executed  for  treachery  by  his  suspicious  master, 
informed  Chancellor  that  Ivan  the  Terrible  would  see  him 
the  same  evening.  Chancellor,  who  was  anxious  to  begin 
the  negotiations  for  a  trading  charter,  which  was  the  main 
object  of  his  mission,  and  who  had  begun  to  chafe  at  the 
long  delays,  was  delighted.  He  took  with  him  to  the 
audience  two  English  merchants  of  his  suite  called  Borton 
and  Edwards,  while  the  Tsar  was  attended  by  his  favourite, 
Adasheff.  Chancellor  delivered  to  the  Tsar  the  open 
letter  which  had  been  given  to  all  three  ships  of  the 
expedition  by  King  Edward  VI,  and  explained  the  nature 
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of  his  mission,  which  was  destined  solely  to  promote  trade 
between  the  two  countries. 

Strangely  enough,  Ivan  the  Terrible  turned  a  favourable 
ear  to  the  Englishman’s  proposals,  and  after  the  audience 
Chancellor  and  his  companions  had  the  honour  of  dining 
with  the  Tsar.  At  this  banquet  Chancellor’s  cause  was 
further  advanced  by  the  Persian  Ambassador,  who, 
“apparalled  all  in  scarlet,  spoke  much  to  the  Duke  in 
behalf  of  our  men,  of  whose  kingdom  and  trade  he  was  not 
ignorant.” 

So  interested  was  the  Tsar  in  the  strangers  that  he  at 
once  set  to  work  with  his  advisers  to  draw  up  a  formal 
trade  agreement,  and  on  February  6th,  1554,  he  handed 
to  Chancellor  a  reply  to  King  Edward’s  letter,  in  which  he 
agreed  to  grant  English  merchants  free  access  to  Russia, 
and  to  extend  to  them  the  great  boon  of  free  trade.  The 
original  of  this  famous  letter,  the  first  document  ever 
received  in  England  from  Russia,  has  been  lost,  but  there 
are  several  English  translations,  including  one  in  Hakluyt. 
With  this  last  translation  Hakluyt  has  obviously  taken 
liberties,  as  the  Tsar  is  entitled  King  of  Astrakhan, 
whereas  Astrakhan  was  not  conquered  until  two  years 
later.  However,  all  the  translations  agree  that  the  English 
merchants  might,  “  with  all  kinde  of  wares  and  where  they 
will,  make  ther  market  in  our  dominions  and  ther  to  have 
their  free  market  with  all  free  liberties  throughe  my  whole 
dominions  with  all  kinde  of  wares,  and  of  all  kinds  of 
wares  to  come  and  goe  at  ther  pleasure  without  any  of 
ther  lett,  damage  or  impediment.  Written  in  our  dominion 
in  our  Towne  and  our  Pallace  in  the  castell  of  Moscovie 
in  the  yere  seven  thousande  and  sixtie  the  second  month, 
februarye.” 

Chancellor  had  now  fulfilled  his  mission,  and,  armed 
with  his  precious  document,  he  left  Moscow  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  March.  After  waiting  a  few  weeks  for  favour¬ 
able  weather  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dvina,  he  set  sail  for 
England.  On  the  way  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch, 
who  robbed  his  ship.  The  English  leader,  however,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  saving  the  Tsar’s  letter  to  Edward  VI,  which, 
as  the  King  had  previously  died,  he  presented  to  Queen 
Mary. 
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Chancellor’s  account  of  his  favourable  reception  by  the 
Russian  Tsar  was  received  in  England  with  extraordinary 
enthusiasm.  The  intrepid  mariner  was  hailed  on  all  sides 
as  a  national  hero,  whose  exploit  ranked  in  importance  with 
the  discoveries  of  Columbus  and  Vasco  da  Gama.  Even 
in  1598  Hakluyt  could  still  write:  “  Wil  it  not  in  all 
posteritie  be  as  great  a  renowne  unto  our  English  nation 
to  have  been  the  first  discoverers  of  a  Sea  beyond  the 
North  Cape  (never  certainly  knowen  before)  and  of  a 
convenient  passage  into  the  huge  Empire  of  Russia  by 
the  Bay  of  St.  Nicholas  and  the  river  of  Dvina;  as  for  the 
Portingales  to  have  found  a  sea  beyond  the  Cape  of  Buona 
Esperanza  and  so  consequently  a  passage  by  Sea  into  the 
East  Indies;  or  for  the  Italians  and  Spaniards  to  have 
discovered  unknowen  lands  so  many  hundred  leagues 
westward  and  southwestward  of  the  streets  of  Gibraltar  ?  ” 
Chancellor’s  own  views  of  his  discovery  are  set  forth  at 
length  in  Hakluyt,  both  in  his  own  words  and  in  the  words 
of  Clement  Adams,  the  Master  of  the  Royal  Pages,  who 
wrote  an  account  of  the  voyage  in  Latin  from  Chancellor’s 
narrative.  That  Chancellor,  who  was  a  practical  and 
eminently  straightforward  man,  was  genuinely  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  his  discovery  there  is  conclusive 
evidence.  He  had  accompanied  Henry  VI 1 1  to  France 
to  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  but  this  magnificence  had 
paled  before  the  Oriental  splendour  of  the  Kremlin  and 
the  size  of  Moscow,  which,  according  to  his  estimate,  was 
then  a  city  “  greater  than  London  with  the  suburbes.” 
“  The  Duke’s  pavilion  is  covered  either  with  cloth  of  gold 
or  silver,  and  so  set  with  stones  that  it  is  wonderful  to  see 
it.  I  have  seen  the  Kings  Majesties  of  England  and  the 
French  Kings’  pavilions,  which  are  fayre,  yet  not  like 
unto  his.” 

He  had  little  difficulty  in  communicating  his  enthusiasm 
to  the  London  merchants,  and  the  first  practical  result  of 
Chancellor’s  voyage  was  the  formation  of  the  famous 
Russia  Company,  which  exists  even  to  this  day.  This 
company  was  founded  on  February  26th,  1555,  and  was 
granted  a  special  charter  by  Philip  and  Mary.  Sebastian 
Cabot  was  made  President  for  life,  and,  as  Chancellor  had 
already  besought  the  Tsar  for  special  protection  for  the 
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English,  the  company  was  granted  the  sole  privilege  ot 
trading  with  Russia.  In  addition  to  Cabot  many  other 
famous  Englishmen,  including  Lord  Howard  of  Effing¬ 
ham,  the  Lord  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  Henry  Sidney, 
William  Cecil,  and,  of  the  Russian  experts.  Chancellor 
himself,  John  Buckland,  Stephen  Burrough,  Arthur 
Edwards  and  George  Borton  were  original  members  of 
the  company. 

In  April,  1555,  Chancellor  again  set  out  for  Russia, 
this  time  as  the  servant  of  the  new  company.  He  sailed 
once  more  in  the  Edward  Bonaventure,  and  took  with  him 
a  particularly  gracious  letter  to  the  Tsar  from  Philip  and 
Mary,  which  was  written  in  Polish,  Greek  and  Italian,  and 
in  which  the  English  monarchs  thanked  him  for  his  recep¬ 
tion  of  Chancellor  and  his  suite,  and  begged  him  to  extend 
further  his  gracious  protection  to  the  English  trade.  On 
this  occasion  Chancellor  took  with  him  one  of  his  sons,  and 
also  two  English  merchants,  George  Killingworth  and 
Richard  Grey,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  company  as 
the  first  British  commercial  agents  to  Russia.  Killing- 
worth  was  a  cloth  merchant,  cloth  being  then,  as  later,  one 
of  the  chief  British  exports  to  Russia,  and  was  in  charge 
of  British  commercial  interests  at  Moscow,  while  Grey 
was  stationed  at  Kholmogory.  In  1557  Grey  constructed 
there  the  first  of  the  many  English  cloth  factories  in 
Russia,  special  foremen  being  sent  out  for  the  purpose 
from  England.  Besides  Killingworth  and  Grey  there  were 
a  number  of  young  Englishmen  on  board  who  were  being 
sent  out  by  the  company  to  study  the  language  and  trading 
customs  of  the  country.  Some  of  these  young  men  were 
destined  later  to  play  a  leading  part  in  Anglo-Russian 
affairs,  and  several  of  them,  notably  Lane  and  Best,  who 
was  afterwards  interpreter  to  the  first  English  ambas¬ 
sadors,  have  left  valuable  records  of  their  adventures. 

Chancellor  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dvina  on  June 
23rd,  and,  after  transporting  his  cargo  to  Kholmogory, 
he  set  out  with  Killingworth,  Lane,  Best  and  Edwards  for 
Moscow,  where  he  arrived  on  October  4th.  Once  again 
he  was  received  with  every  favour  by  the  Tsar,  although 
the  presents  from  Queen  Mary  did  not  arrive  in  time,  and 
when  they  did  the  barrels  of  hollands  were  smashed  en 
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rotUe !  Chancellor  and  his  suite  were  again  invited  to 
dinner.  On  this  occasion  they  sat  opposite  the  Tsar,  who 
called  each  man  by  his  Christian  name.  He  was  specially 
interested  in  Killingworth’s  long,  smooth,  flaxen  beard, 
which  was  two  feet  two  inches  long,  and  showed  it  to  the 
Metropolitan  Makary,  who  pronounced  it  “  a  gift  from 
God.”  The  Tsar  showed  his  favour  in  a  more  concrete 
form  by  requesting  Chancellor  and  Killingworth  to  prepare 
a  plan  for  the  consolidation  of  Anglo-Russian  trade,  and 
to  think  out  measures,  together  with  his  favourite  Adasheff 
and  his  Foreign  Minister  Viskovaty,  how  best  to  attain  this 
object.  As  a  result  of  these  conferences  the  original  privi¬ 
leges  granted  by  the  Tsar  to  Chancellor  were  confirmed 
and  extended  to  the  new  company,  and  English  trading 
centres  were  established  at  Kholmogory,  Vologda  and 
Moscow. 


III. 

Although  full  credit  must  be  given  to  Chancellor  per¬ 
sonally  for  the  good  impression  which  he  made  on  the 
Tsar,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  early  English  traders  were 
greatly  favoured  by  Ivan  the  Terrible’s  curious  predilec¬ 
tion  for  Englishmen  and  all  things  English.  Certainly, 
in  all  the  long  history  of  Anglo-Russian  relations  there 
was  no  Russian  Emperor  who  showed  more  favour  to 
England  than  the  fierce  autocrat,  half-madman,  half¬ 
genius,  who  fondled  Killingworth’s  beard  and  beat  to 
death  his  own  son.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  inconsis¬ 
tencies  of  Ivan’s  character,  his  treatment  of  his  seven 
wives  and  his  cruelties  to  his  own  subjects,  he  never  with¬ 
drew  his  protection  from  the  Russian  Company.  There 
were  moments  when  his  patience  was  sorely  tried  by  the 
rapacity  of  the  English  merchants.  There  were  times 
too,  when  he  vented  his  displeasure  on  the  head  of  some 
unfortunate  Ambassador.  On  one  occasion  he  ordered 
Sir  Jerome  Bowes  to  return  home,  and  informed  him  that 
“were  he  not  an  ambassador  he  would  throw  him  out  of 
the  doors.”  These,  however,  were  merely  moods  of  a 
moment.  Even  in  Bowes’s  case  Hakluyt  tells  us  that  no 
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sooner  was  the  Ambassador  out  of  the  room,  “and  the 
Emperor’s  choler  somewhat  settled,”  than  he  began  to 
praise  him  to  his  council  and  to  wish  that  he  himself  had 
such  a  servant.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  to  whom  he  offered  his  hand  in  marriage.  It  is 
frequently  stated  that  the  Tsar’s  attachment  to  England 
was  due  to  his  anxiety  to  secure  for  himself  a  safe  residence 
in  the  event  of  his  being  deposed,  but  the  traditional 
picture  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  does  not  do  justice  to  the 
genius  and  far-sightedness  of  his  statesmanship. 

He  was  the  real  founder  of  the  Russian  Empire,  and  by 
his  efforts  to  curb  the  power  of  the  boyars  and  to  bring 
Russia  into  touch  with  the  outside  world,  he  was  the  initia¬ 
tor  of  the  policy  for  which  a  century  later  Peter  the  Great 
was  to  reap  the  full  credit.  He  spared  no  efforts  to 
establish  Anglo-Russian  trade  on  a  solid  and  permanent 
basis,  and  allowed  the  English  merchants  to  penetrate  into 
the  farthest  corners  of  his  Empire  with  a  freedom  which 
was  never  granted  again  by  his  successors.  Doubtless 
the  early  English  ambassadors  went  out  of  their  way  to 
flatter  and  cajole  the  somewhat  capricious  monarch,  and 
to  provide  him  with  gifts  to  please  his  varying  and  extrava¬ 
gant  fancies.  Sometimes  these  gifts  assumed  strange 
forms — on  one  occasion  Queen  Mary  sent  him  a  pair  of 
live  bears ! — but  on  the  whole  his  tastes  were  both  sound 
and  practical,  and  complaints  against  the  company  were 
generally  silenced  by  a  judicious  present  of  English 
armourers  and  architects  to  help  him  build  new  guns  and 
palaces.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  without  Ivan’s 
never-failing  protection  the  venture  so  successfully 
launched  by  Chancellor  would  probably  have  been 
wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  Russian  jealousy.  Even  on  their 
own  showing  the  early  English  merchants  made  enormous 
profits — profits,  too,  which  roused  the  wrath  of  the  Russian 
boyars,  and  brought  many  complaints  to  the  Tsar  him¬ 
self.  On  one  occasion  Hudson,  the  British  agent  at 
Moscow,  reported  to  the  Company  that  he  had  sold  goods 
valued  at  £6,608  for  £13,644!  Indeed,  Michael 
Kovalenski,  the  Russian  historian,  states  that  “  the 
Russian  merchants  had  no  proper  knowledge  of  the  price 
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of  foreign  goods,  and  the  English  were  able  to  charge  two 
and  three  times  the  normal  value.  There  were  many 
people  in  Moscow  who  saw  in  this  a  great  damage  to 
Russian  interests.  They  were  displeased  at  the  privileges 
given  to  the  English  by  Tsar  Ivan,  and  called  him  “the 
English  Tsar.” 

Chancellor  himself  did  not  live  to  see  the  full  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  valuable  trade  which  his  discovery  was  to 
bring  to  his  countrymen.  He  had  remained  in  Moscow 
throughout  the  winter  of  1555-1556,  his  ship,  the 
Bonaveniure,  having  returned  to  England  in  the  summer 
of  1555  under  the  command  of  John  Buckland.  In  1556, 
however,  the  Tsar  determined  to  send  an  Embassy  to 
England.  His  choice  for  the  first  Russian  Ambassador 
to  the  Court  of  St.  James  fell  on  Osip  Nepea,  a  Vologda 
nobleman,  who  left  Moscow  together  with  Chancellor  on 
the  25th  March.  On  this  occasion  they  were  met  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Dvina  by  a  large  fleet  of  four  ships  which, 
in  addition  to  the  Bonaventure  and  the  Philip  and  Mary^ 
included  Willoughby’s  two  ships,  the  ill-fated  Bona 
Esferanza  and  Bona  Confidential  which  had  been  re¬ 
fitted  with  new  crews  brought  out  from  England.  The 
ships  sailed  for  England  on  the  2nd  of  August.  The 
Russian  Ambassador’s  suite  consisted  of  sixteen  Russians, 
including  two  Russian  merchants  with  Russian  goods  to 
the  value  of  £26,000.  The  first  voyage  of  the  Russians 
to  England  was  as  disastrous  as  Willoughby’s  fatal 
journey  to  Russia  in  1553.  In  the  North  Sea  the 
Esperanza,  the  Confidentia  and  the  Philip  and  Mary  were 
driven  by  a  storm  on  to  the  Norwegian  coast.  The 
Confidentia  ran  on  the  rocks  near  Trondhjem,  and  went 
down  with  all  hands.  Willoughby’s  former  flag-ship,  the 
Esperanza,  with  the  two  Russian  merchants  on  board, 
suffered  a  collision  in  coming  out  of  the  Trondhjem  fiord 
and  sank  with  all  her  crew.  The  Philip  and  Mary  was 
more  fortunate.  The  crew  were  able  to  land  at  Trondhjem, 
where  they  spent  the  winter.  They  did  not  reach  Lon¬ 
don,  where  their  arrival  created  a  sensation,  till  the  spring 
of  1557.  The  Edward  Bonaveniure,  after  being  buffeted 
for  days  by  cruel  winds,  was  driven  on  to  the  Aberdeen- 
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shire  coast,  and  on  the  night  of  the  loth  November,  1556, 
dropped  anchor  off  Pitsligo.  The  unfortunate  ship’s 
troubles,  however,  were  not  yet  ended.  In  the  night  the 
anchor  cables  snapped,  and  the  vessel  was  dashed  to 
pieces  on  the  rocks.  Amongst  the  numerous  victims  of 
this  catastrophe  were  Chancellor  himself,  and  his  son,  and 
seven  Russians  of  the  Ambassador  Nepea’s  suite.  By 
some  miracle  the  Ambassador  himself  was  saved.  Buck- 
land,  the  Captain  of  the  ship,  and  Best,  Nepea’s  inter¬ 
preter,  also  succeeded  in  saving  their  lives.  Almost  the 
whole  cargo,  including  the  Tsar’s  presents  to  Mary  and 
Philip  (a  hunting  falcon  with  mounted  fittings,  live  sables, 
and  valuable  furs),  was  lost  or  stolen  by  the  Scots  after 
the  shipwreck.  A  still  more  serious  loss  was  the  record 
of  their  Russian  impressions  which  Chancellor  and  his 
companions  had  compiled  during  their  stay  in  Moscow. 
In  this  manner  perished  all  the  three  ships  which  had  made 
the  first  voyage  to  Russia  in  the  summer  of  1553.  The 
Bona  Esperanza  and  the  Bona  Confidentia  had  lost  two 
full  complements  of  crews;  the  first  on  the  icy  plains  of 
the  Murmansk  coast,  and  the  second  in  the  depths  of  the 
cruel  North  Sea.  All  three  ships  had  suffered  un¬ 
doubtedly  from  insufficient  protection  against  the  ice. 
Previous  to  this  second  disastrous  voyage  they  had  been 
coated  with  lead  at  Cabot’s  suggestion.  Although  this 
practice  had  been  adopted  some  years  before  by  the 
Spanish  mariners,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  were 
the  first  English  ships  to  be  protected  in  this  manner. 

Many  Englishmen  were  to  win  fame  and  fortune  in 
Russia  in  the  years  to  come.  Of  these  the  most  important 
is  Anthony  Jenkinson,  who  was  the  first  Englishman  to 
penetrate  into  Central  Asia,  and  whose  exploits  deserve 
a  monograph  to  themselves.  None,  however,  can  ever 
fill  the  same  place  in  the  history  of  Anglo-Russian  rela¬ 
tions  as  the  intrepid  sailor  and  able  diplomatist  whose 
daring  and  sound  common  sense  laid  the  first  foundations 
of  a  trade  from  which  the  future  generations  of  his  country¬ 
men  were  to  reap  the  greatest  benefits. 

Of  Chancellor’s  personality,  history,  unfortunately,  has 
left  only  the  scantiest  records.  All  that  is  known  of  him, 
however,  goes  to  show  that  he  was  a  man  of  outstanding 
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character  and  unimpeachable  honesty.  In  the  speech  in 
which  he  recommended  Chancellor  to  the  “  Company  of 
Merchant  Adventurers,”  Sir  Henry  Sidney  described  him 
as  a  man  whom  he  knew  well  from  daily  intercourse,  and 
who  was  in  the  highest  degree  suited  for  this  enterprise 
(Quotidiano  convtciti  hominis  ingenium  fenitus  haheo 
perspecium  et  exploratuni).  Another  friend.  Dr.  John 
Dee,  whose  own  son  became  later  the  Court  doctor  of 
Michael  Feodorovitch,  the  first  Romanoff  Tsar,  described 
Chancellor  as  “  the  worthy  of  aeternall  good  fame  and 
gratefull  memory  my  dearly  beloved  Richard  Chancellor.” 
Russian  evidence,  too,  shows  that  the  Englishman  was 
a  man  of  great  piety  and  singular  virtue,  who  checked 
all  irregularities  of  his  own  countrymen  with  a  firm  hand. 
Of  his  intellectual  attainments  little  definite  is  known. 
Obviously  he  had  not  the  education  or  the  many-sided 
knowledge  of  a  man  like  Jenkinson.  He  was,  however, 
skilled  in  mechanics,  and  constructed  a  quadrant  of  his 
own  invention.  At  the  time  of  his  voyage  to  Russia  he 
was  a  widower  with  two  sons,  one  of  whom  went  down 
with  him  in  the  Edward  Bonaventure.  The  second  son, 
Nicholas,  who  was  left  an  orphan,  was  educated  by  the 
Russia  Company,  and  became  later  one  of  its  most  trusted 
servants,  visiting  frequently  the  scene  of  his  father’s 
famous  exploits.  Chancellor  is  one  of  the  great  names 
in  English  history,  and  deserves  more  attention  than  he 
has  yet  received.  He  belonged,  too,  to  the  best  type  of 
English  traveller,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  able  to  gain 
and  to  retain  the  confidence  of  so  suspicious  an  individual 
as  Ivan  the  Terrible,  a  monarch  who  not  always  without 
reason  confounded  cleverness  with  treachery,  is  a  better 
testimony  to  the  uprightness  of  his  character  than  any 
written  record. 

His  success  in  Moscow,  indeed,  was  achieved,  not  by 
diplomatic  -fencing  or  by  the  elaboration  of  intricate  com¬ 
mercial  treaties,  but  by  his  splendid  example  of  absolute 
honesty  and  rugged  straightforwardness,  which,  emulated 
by  his  successors  in  the  years  to  come,  was  to  make  the 
word  of  an  Englishman  among  every  class  of  the  Russian 
population  as  good  as  a  written  bond. 


THE  CHINESE  DISORDER:  A  PROBLEM 
OF  FINANCE 


By  W.  E.  Leveson 

Although  the  abdication  of  the  Emperor  Hsiian  T’ung 
actually  took  place  on  February  12th,  1912,  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Chinese  Republic  is  dated,  both  officially  and 
colloquially,  191 1.  Thus  the  fourth  year  of  Hsiian  T’ung, 
which  by  the  Chinese  lunar  calendar  would  have  ended 
on  February  17th,  1912,  became  the  first  year  of  the 
Republic,  and  the  present  year  of  Our  Lord  1928  is 
designated,  using  the  Western  calendar,  the  seventeenth 
year  of  Chung-hua  Min-kuo.  New  China  does  well  to 
commemorate  1911,  not  only  for  this  but  for  another 
reason;  it  marks  her  great  break  with  the  past;  it  also 
stands  for  the  death  of  her  faithful  servant,  Robert  Hart. 

The  Inspector-General’s  appointment  was  made  in  1861, 
and  during  his  half  century  of  unfettered  control  of  the 
Chinese  Maritime  Customs  Service  he  created  a  revenue, 
a  preventive  service,  a  system  of  harbour  regulation  and 
coastal  lighting,  and  a  postal  organisation,  all  of  which 
would  bear  comparison  with  similar  services  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  This  feat,  pursued  with  relentless  austerity 
through  good  and  evil  report,  in  an  alien  country  where 
the  maxims  and  morals,  the  policies  and  ideas,  differed 
so  widely  from  those  of  his  own,  justifies  the  claim  made 
on  Hart’s  behalf  that  in  ability  and  power  of  organisation 
he  may  be  compared,  in  one  aspect  or  another,  with  John 
Lawrence  or  Alexander  Hamilton.  These  various  services 
and  organisations,  which  owe  their  origin  to  Hart’s  patient 
strength  of  purpose,  suffered  no  derangement  at  his  death; 
they  survive  to-day,  in  spite  of  the  troubled  political  waters 
on  which  the  Republican  ship  of  state  floats,  with  increased 
efficiency  of  working,  and,  where  so  much  of  what  else  was 
good  under  the  Imperial  regime  has  fallen  into  decay,  they 
continue  to  enjoy  unabated  public  confidence. 

The  history  of  the  birth  and  development  of  the  Chinese 
Customs  Service  has  been  well  and  amply  told  in  Morse’s 
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Trade  and  Administration  of  China.  It  is  a  story,  as  he 
points  out,  of  ever-widening  scope,  of  expansion  from  an 
original  mere  surveillance  of  the  payment  and  collection 
of  foreign  Customs  dues  to  the  eventual  four  major  depart¬ 
ments — Revenue,  Marine,  Educational  and  Postal,  and  in¬ 
cluding  numerous  miscellaneous  functions,  official  and 
unofficial,  to  a  point  where  a  Commissioner  finds  himself 
of  necessity  an  actual  “  Jack-of-all-trades.”  As  time  went 
on,  so  great  was  the  reliance  placed  by  the  Government 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  foreign  merchants  on  the  other 
in  the  Inspector-General  and  his  Commissioners  that  the 
history  of  the  Customs  becomes  virtually  a  history  of  the 
foreign  relations  of  China  for  a  period  of  forty  years. 

It  must  be  understood  that  during  these  years,  and, 
indeed,  up  to  the  Revolution,  the  Inspector-General  had 
no  direct  control  of  the  revenue  after  collection.  It  was 
the  business  of  the  Commissioners  in  the  Treaty  Ports 
to  ensure  payment  of  the  correct  amounts  of  duty  under 
the  tariff,  and  to  accept  bankers’  receipts  for  them.  Their 
Chinese  colleagues,  with  the  title  of  Superintendent  or 
Taotai,  were  responsible  to  the  Government  for  the  funds 
and  for  their  remittance  or  disposal  under  the  directions 
of  the  Central  Government  in  Peking.  The  system  may 
not  have  been  perfect,  but  it  worked  well.  The  Chinese 
Government  had  the  benefit  of  Western  probity  in  the 
collection  of  their  revenue  while  remaining  in  form  and  in 
substance  masters  in  their  own  house. 

The  first  apparent  change  in  this  respect  took  place 
after  the  Japanese  War  of  1894,  when  three  foreign  loans 
were  raised  for  payment  of  the  £40,000,000  war  indemnity, 
and  the  Customs  revenue  was  made  security  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  interest  and  repayment  of  principal.  The  loan 
agreements  are  clear  in  stating  that  the  debt  is  guaranteed 
by  the  duty  levied  by  the  Maritime  Customs  of  China,  and, 
in  face  of  the  common  understanding  that  the  Customs 
were  under  foreign  supervision,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  lenders,  stockbrokers,  dealers  and  others  concerned, 
looked  definitely  to  Sir  Robert  Hart  for  their  interest. 
Nevertheless,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Inspector- 
General  assumed  any  such  actual  authority.  The  Customs 
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revenue  remained  as  much  under  the  control  of  the 
Imperial  Government  as  that  derived  from  land  tax  or 
salt.  Provincial  quotas  of  all  these  receipts  were  remitted 
to  Peking  to  defray  the  costs  of  the  administration,  or  to 
Shanghai  for  payment  of  the  service  of  the  foreign  loans, 
by  arrangement  with,  or  under  orders  from,  the  Board  of 
Revenue.  There  is  no  evidence  that  separate  accounts 
were  kept  to  ensure  that  obligations  charged  under  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  Customs  revenue  were  met  solely  from  that 
revenue;  the  indications  are  rather  to  the  contrary.  In 
actual  fact,  without  foreign  interference  the  loan  service 
money  was  always  available  at  due  date.  The  loans 
achieved  something  approaching  “  gilt-edged  ”  status,  and 
the  trite  saying  was  banded  about  in  Lombard  Street  that 
“  a  Chinaman’s  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond.” 

These  honourable  relations  were  strained  at  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  and  entirely  broken  when  the  South  declared  its 
independence.  In  the  administrative  turmoil  which  shook 
the  country  from  end  to  end  in  19 1 1  it  was  clearly  necessary 
for  someone  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  service  of 
the  foreign  loans,  and,  for  better  or  for  worse.  Sir  Francis 
Aglen,  the  new  Inspector-General  of  Customs,  seized  the 
helm.  It  would  serve  no  purpose  to  recount  the  steps 
which  led  to  this  solution  of  the  problem,  the  formation  of 
the  International  Commission  of  Bankers,  the  agreement 
between  the  Waiwupu  and  the  Diplomatic  Body,  and  the 
subsequent  modifications.  The  fact  remains  that  from  then 
till  now  the  Inspector-General  has  exercised  complete 
control  over  the  disposal  of  the  Customs  revenue.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  arrangement  gave  entire  satisfaction 
at  the  time  it  was  made.  In  the  interests  of  the  bond¬ 
holders  it  was  almost  a  necessity;  in  the  interests  of  Yuan 
Shi-kai’s  new  Government  it  made  the  flotation  of  the 
Reorganisation  Loan  possible;  but  we  have  now  reached 
a  point  in  perspective  from  which  the  change  appears  less 
commendable.  The  protection  of  the  bondholders  might 
have  been  attained  provisionally,  or,  as  used  to  be  said  in 
1917,  “  for  the  duration.”  The  Reorganisation  Loan,  that 
squandering  of  two  hundred  millions  of  taels  with  no 
national  benefit,  from  this  same  point  of  perspective, 
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appears  almost  the  blackest  blot  in  the  record  of  modern 
Chinese  administration.  Be  this  as  it  may,  in  a  review 
of  the  events  of  the  past  seventeen  years,  and  considering 
each  step  in  the  light  only  of  the  position  of  affairs  when 
it  was  taken,  who  shall  say  that  Hart  would  have  done 
better,  or  even  done  otherwise 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  Sir  Francis  Aglen  that  during  the 
whole  period  of  his  custodianship  every  obligation  for 
which  the  revenue  is  liable  has  been  met.  From  the  surplus 
remaining  grants  have  been  made  for  a  variety  of  public 
purposes — conservancy,  plague  prevention,  famine  relief, 
and  so  following,  to  none  of  which  has  any  exception  been 
taken.  And  when,  upon  the  earnest  representations  of 
Sun  Yat-sen,  a  definite  proportion  of  this  surplus  was  allo¬ 
cated  to  Canton,  the  Powers  recognised  that  a  wise  and 
statesmanlike  step  was  being  taken.  That  the  arrange¬ 
ment  ceased  was  the  fault  not  of  the  Inspector-General 
nor  of  the  Diplomatic  Body,  but  of  Canton  itself,  for  in  the 
provincial  party  strife  of  1920  there  was  no  single 
Government  authority  in  Canton  to  whom  the  remittance 
could  justly  be  sent.  The  Canton  appropriation  accumu¬ 
lated  in  Shanghai  for  a  time,  then  ceased,  and  has  not 
since  been  renewed. 

A  third  purpose  to  which  the  Customs  surplus  has  been 
devoted,  the  payment  of  the  service  of  the  domestic  silver 
loans,  is  of  another  character  and  is  perhaps  more  open  to 
criticism.  It  has  constituted  the  Customs  revenue  as  the 
revenue  of  the  Government  of  the  North  alone,  and 
brought  to  an  end  any  hope  of  any  surplus  whatever,  for 
the  whole  available  balance  has  proved  insufficient  to  pre¬ 
vent  some  of  these  loans  from  falling  into  arrear.  The 
loans  were  for  the  most  part  raised  in  Peking,  for  Peking’s 
warlike  purposes,  and  the  hypothecation  of  Customs  funds 
as  their  security  has  deeply  antagonised  the  South,  and 
fatally  embittered  the  relations  between  the  Peking 
Government  and  the  provinces  which  claim  autonomy. 

We  have  it  from  Sir  Francis  Aglen’s  own  pen  that  the 
conflict  between  the  provincial  exchequers  and  the  national 
Treasury  is  at  the  root  of  Chinese  disorder.  He  saw  this 
conflict  develop  under  Yuan’s  centralising  policy,  spread- 
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ing  from  the  Customs  revenue  to  include  that  from  salt, 
wine  and  tobacco,  and  stamp  duty.  In  the  case  of  the 
revenue  from  salt,  in  particular,  the  conflict  has  assumed 
the  proportions  of  actual  warfare.  For  the  provinces, 
deprived  in  1914  of  this  mainstay  of  their  budget,  have, 
one  after  another,  taken  the  law  into  their  own  hands, 
seizing  the  revenue  at  its  source  and  defying  alike  the 
remonstrances  of  the  Central  Salt  Organisation  and  the 
protests  of  the  Diplomatic  Body. 

In  1924  Sir  Francis  Aglen  offered  a  wrinkle  to  the 
Special  Tariff  Conference  then  about  to  assemble.  The 
“  terms  of  reference  ”  of  the  British  representatives  at  the 
conference  indicated  that  they  were  to  address  themselves 
to  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  likin,  that  hated  impost 
on  goods  in  transit  in  the  interior,  and  Sir  Francis  Aglen 
proposed  means  by  which  this  highly  desirable  result  could 
be  attained.  He  advocated  the  development  of  the  system 
of  Transit  Passes,  making  goods  for  which  they  were  issued 
likin-iree,  and  the  definite  allocation  to  the  provincial 
exchequers  of  the  entire  transit  dues  collection.  His  aim 
was  to  make  some  partial  restitution  to  the  provinces  for 
the  revenues  which  they  had  lost,  and  to  render  it  to  the 
interest  of  the  provincial  authorities  to  abolish  likin 
barriers.  “  The  word  will  go  forth,”  he  wrote,  “  to  expedite 
the  passage  of  transit-pass  goods,  and  the  bottom  will  fall 
out  of  the  likin  bucket.” 

Herein  lay  the  seed  of  better  things,  but  it  fell  on  stony 
ground,  and  now,  four  years  afterwards,  more  is  required. 
Provincial  autonomy  is  in  the  air  and  the  cost  of  provincial 
government  is  advancing  with  provincial  development. 
The  centralising  policy,  persistently  pursued  since  1911, 
the  year  commemorating  the  foundation  of  the  Republic 
and  the  death  of  Sir  Robert  Hart,  must  be  reversed,  and 
those  responsible  for  the  government  of  provinces,  in  many 
cases  larger  than  European  countries,  must  have  funds 
wherewith  to  govern. 

Sir  Frederick  Whyte’s  Historical  Review  of  the  Rela¬ 
tions  between  China  and  the  Foreign  Powers^  together 
with  his  other  writings  and  addresses,  pregnant  as  they  are 
with  insight  and  courage,  have  had  one  salient  theme — 
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namely,  that  China’s  recent  recoil  from  Bolshevist  blan¬ 
dishments  and  Communistic  tenets  has  left  the  field  open 
for  wiser  counsels,  and  his  inference  is  that  this  country 
should  assume  the  lead  in  offering  to  China  the  benefit  of 
her  ripe  economic  and  political  experience.  On  him,  there¬ 
fore,  and  upon  others  who  think  with  him,  it  cannot  too 
strongly  be  urged  that  peace  and  order  in  China  can  only 
be  based  on  a  programme  of  internal  financial  readjust¬ 
ment,  and  that  no  programme  has  any  prospect  of  success 
which  does  not  hold  in  view  {a)  the  fair  distribution  of 
revenue  from  all  sources,  after  foreign  obligations  have 
been  met,  between  Peking  and  the  Provinces,  and  {h)  the 
resumption  hereafter  by  the  Government  or  Governments 
of  China  of  full  control  of  their  own  exchequer. 
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By  J.  a.  T.  Lloyd 

Writing  in  1884,  one  of  Poe’s  biographers,  R.  H. 
Stoddard,  observes  with  a  certain  finality  of  complacency : 

“  Nearly  thirty-five  years  have  elapsed  since  the  death  of 
Edgar  Allan  Poe,. and  his  life  may  now  be  said  to  be 
written.  If  he  was  misunderstood  while  alive  (of  which 
there  is  no  evidence),  he  is  not  misunderstood  to-day,  for 
what  with  Dr.  Rufus  W.  Griswold  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Mr.  John  H.  Ingram  on  the  other,  a  consensus  of  con¬ 
clusions  has  been  reached  which  is  not  likely  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed.”  And,  rather  in  the  manner  of  a  schoolmaster 
examining  the  products  of  the  fourth  form,  the  same  writer 
approaches  the  Lenores,  Annabel  Lees^  Ulalumes  of  the 
stricken  poet.  So  many  marks  to  the  “jingling  melodies” 
of  one,  so  many  to  the  dark  strangled  gloom  of  another; 
so  many  marks  to  the  recaptured  Greek  spirit  of  7"o  Helen, 
so  many  to  Israfel  and  The  Sleefer.  The  same  system,  in 
its  tenacity  of  self-assurance,  can  be  only  too  easily  applied 
to  the  prose ;  it  can,  unfortunately,  go  even  further  and  can 
be  adapted  to  the  good  conduct  marks  that  may,  or  may 
not,  be  assigned  to  this  unfortunate  man  of  genius. 

It  is  from  this  standpoint  that  Miss  Phillips’  spirited 
and  infinitely  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  poet  is  par¬ 
ticularly  valuable.  If  the  theory  of  good  conduct  marks 
is  to  be  applied  to  men  of  genius,  at  all  events  let  the 
application  be  intelligent  and  not  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  fourth  form  mentality,  or  even  from  the  lonely  altitudes 
of  the  sixth  form  mind.  One  may  say  at  once  that,  among 
the  innumerable  lessons  of  this  book,  perhaps  the  most 
significant  is  that  translators,  in  the  world  of  letters,  are 
by  no  means  the  only  traitors.  Biographers  have  their  full 
share  of  this  gloomy  responsibility,  and  Poe  would  seem, 
in  some  instances,  to  have  been  strangely  victimised. 

For  one  biographer  at  least.  Dr.  Griswold,  has  not  only 
handed  on  to  posterity  an  unfair  tradition,  but  has  been 

(i)  Edgar  Allan  Poe — the  Man.  By  Mary  E.  Phillips.  (Philadelphia. 
Winston.  2  vols.  $io.) 
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himself  associated  with  the  very  machinery  that  was 
responsible  for  the  misery  which  clouded  the  whole  life 
of  the  poet.  Now  human  machinery,  as  Balzac  was  never 
tired  of  indicating,  is  just  as  ruthless  as  any  other.  It  may 
be  said  to  have  closed  in  on  Edgar  Allan  Poe  from  the 
days  of  his  early  manhood  when  he  found  himself  suddenly 
cast  off  by  his  foster  father,  John  Allan,  at  whose  death 
in  1834  he  received  literally  nothing.  It  was  necessary 
for  him  from  instinct  to  write ;  it  was  also  necessary  for  him 
to  write  for  bread.  Volumes  have  been  printed  about  his 
manner  of  writing  and  his  manner  of  life.  The  two  are 
tragically  interconnected,  and  in  two  sentences  of  his  own 
he  has  most  surely  indicated  the  triumph  of  the  one  and 
the  failure  of  the  other :  “  With  me  poetry  has  not  been 
a  purpose,  but  a  passion ;  and  the  passions  should  be  held 
in  reverence;  they  must  not — they  cannot  at  will  be 
excited,  with  an  eye  to  the  paltry  compensation,  or  the 
more  paltry  commendations,  of  mankind.”  Such  was  the 
instinctive  ideal  of  Poe,  and  in  this  same  preface  to  the 
Poems  he  has  annotated,  in  another  sentence,  the  effect  of 
mechanism  on  genius  :  “  Events  not  to  be  controlled  have 
prevented  me  from  making,  at  any  time,  any  serious  effort 
in  what,  under  happier  circumstances,  would  have  been  the 
field  of  my  choice.” 

These  two  large  volumes,  stamped  on  every  page  by  the 
impress  of  sympathy  and  comprehension,  show  in  minute 
detail  Edgar  Allan  Poe  labouring  in  fields  of  others’ 
choosing.  And  the  tragic  confusion  of  destiny  is  still 
further  emphasised  by  the  fact  of  the  American  poet’s 
precocious  maturity.  As  a  very  young  man  he  could  write 
like  this  : — 

On  desperate  seas  long  wont  to  roam, 

Thy  hyacinth  hair,  thy  classic  face. 

Thy  Naiad  airs  have  brought  me  home 
To  the  glory  that  was  Greece 
And  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome. 

Lo!  in  yon  brilliant  window-niche 
How  statue-like  I  see  thee  stand ! 

The  agate  lamp  within  thy  hand. 

Ah!  Psyche,  from  the  regions  which 
Are  Holy  Land  I 
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That  seems  unanswerable.  On  the  surface  it  would  appear 
that  mediocrity,  however  organised,  however  consolidated, 
would  find  it  hard  to  batter  down  those  strong  young  wings. 
And,  indeed.  Miss  Phillips’  long  and  faithful  record  proves 
that  mediocrity  would  have  been  powerless  against  the  poet 
only  for  a  certain  weakness  in  himself. 

But  her  book  refutes  the  old  charge  that  he  gambled 
away  large  sums  at  the  expense  of  his  foster  father;  the 
book  refutes  the  old  charge  that  he  was  an  habitual 
drunkard;  the  book  refutes  the  more  or  less  popular 
delusion  that  he  was  an  opium-taker.  Step  by  step  Miss 
Phillips  takes  us  over  the  stages  of  that  brief,  persecuted 
life,  showing  again  and  again  how  a  little  intelligent  com¬ 
prehension  on  the  part  of  the  human  machine  might  have 
changed  the  whole  destiny  of  Poe,  not  only  for  the  benefit 
of  the  man,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  world’s  literature. 
It  is  true  that  he  was  technically  intolerant  of  alcohol,  that 
a  single  glass  of  wine  reduced  him  to  incoherence;  it  is 
true  that  as  a  boy  at  Virginia  University  he  gambled  with 
others  of  the  same  set.  But  it  is  also  true  that,  as  soon  as 
he  happened  upon  some  quiet  anchorage,  he  would  work 
arduously  for  long  periods  utterly  undisturbed  by  any 
abnormal  craving  for  excitement.  It  is  also  abundantly 
proved  in  these  pages  that,  when  the  literary  wiseacres 
of  his  day  assigned  to  this  man  of  genius  this  or  that  paltry 
task,  it  was  always  not  only  faithfully,  but  willingly,  per¬ 
formed.  For  Poe,  even  in  the  hack  work  to  which  he  was 
forced  to  sell  himself,  was  curiously  conscientious.  He 
was,  then,  in  no  sense  of  the  word  a  rebel  against  the 
trammels  of  the  machine  in  which  he  was  enmeshed  from 
the  dawn  of  manhood  to  his  death,  at  the  age  of  forty. 
G.  R.  Graham,  the  owner  of  Graham's  Magazine,  which 
Poe’s  contributions  enormously  benefited,  has  given  the 
following  sketch  of  the  poet ; — 

Literature  with  him  was  religion,  and  he,  its  high  priest,  with  a  whip 
of  scorpions  scourged  the  money-changers  from  the  temple.  In  all  else 
he  had  the  docility  and  kind-heartedness  of  a  child.  No  man  was  more 
quickly  touched  by  kindness,  none  more  prompt  to  atone  for  an  injury. 
For  three  or  four  years  I  knew  him  intimately ;  and  for  eighteen  months 
saw  him  almost  daily ;  much  of  the  time  writing  or  conversing  at  the 
same  desk ;  knowing  all  his  hopes,  his  fears  and  little  annoyances  of 
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life,  as  well  as  his  high-hearted  struggle  with  adverse  fate ;  yet  he  was 
always  the  same  polished  gentleman,  the  quiet,  unobtrusive,  thoughtful 
scholar,  the  devoted  husband,  frugal  in  his  personal  expenses,  punctual 
and  unwearied  in  his  industry,  and  the  soul  of  honour  in  all  his  trans¬ 
actions. 

This  testimony  is  again  and  again  corroborated  in  the 
course  of  this  biography  of  nearly  seventeen  hundred 
pages.  And  when  what  Graham  calls  the  poet’s  “  habits  ” 
changed — “  growing  nerve  exhaustion  ”  is  the  insistent 
correction  of  Miss  Phillips — Poe’s  employer  continues  : 
“  There  was  no  literary  man  to  whom  I  would  more  readily 
advance  money  for  labour  to  be  done.  He  kept  his 
accounts,  small  as  they  were,  with  the  accuracy  of  a 
banker.”  That  is  all  very  well,  but  why  were  the  accounts 
so  small  How  is  it  that  Graham  grew  rich  while  the 
creative  energy  that  enriched  him  remained,  by  his  own 
showing,  so  meanly  rewarded?  Miss  Phillips’  biography 
sheds  many  and  many  an  ironical  searchlight  on  this,  to 
Edgar  Allan  Poe,  all-important  topic.  The  following, 
however,  will  suffice  as  absolutely  typical  of  editorial  rela¬ 
tions  with  one  of  the  most  brilliant  writers,  not  only  in 
America,  but  in  the  world.  In  the  spring  of  1842  this 
same  G.  R.  Graham,  who  had  all  along  ignored  his  “verbal 
agreement  ”  with  the  poet  that  Poe  should  have  a  financial 
interest  in  the  magazine,  calmly  offered  the  editorship  to 
Dr.  R.  W.  Griswold  at  a  salary  of  a  thousand  dollars  a 
year.  Small  as  this  salary  was,  it  was  two  hundred  dollars 
more  than  had  been  paid  to  the  man  who,  beyond  question, 
had  established  Graham’s  magazine  as  a  valuable  property. 

Obviously,  the  machine  was  becoming  very  difficult  for 
the  poet,  and  the  pressure  had  been  increased  not  merely 
through  poverty.  It  had  been  Poe’s  duty  to  write  signed 
articles  on  various  writers,  and  it  was  almost  physically 
impossible  for  him  to  appreciate  second-rate  work.  Inevit¬ 
ably,  he  made  enemies  of  these  strong-willed,  pushing 
people  who  found  it  so  natural  to  claim  the  rewards  of 
literature  without  its  sacrifices.  As  Miss  Phillips  says  : 
“His  peerless,  able,  truthful  and  incorruptible  criticisms 
made  him  enemies.  ‘  He  was  poor  because  he  did  ten 
times  as  much  work  as  he  was  paid  for,’  not  because  he  was 
‘  an  irregular  profligate  and  sot  ’ — as  recorded  by  some  of 
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his  adversely  touched  critics.”  In  a  letter  of  June,  1844, 
to  Dr.  Anthon,  Poe,  who,  besides  being  a  creative  poet, 
had  originated  a  new  school  of  prose  that  was  soon  to  show 
its  influence  all  over  Europe,  sums  up  his  pitiable 
plight 

% 

Thus  I  have  written  no  books,  and  have  been  so  far  essentially  a 
Magazinist  .  .  .  bearing,  not  only  willingly  but  cheerfully,  sad  poverty 
and  .  .  .  other  ills  which  the  condition  of  the  mere  Magazinist  entails 
upon  him  in  America,  where  ...  to  be  poor  is  to  be  despised.  ...  He 
loses,  too,  ...  on  the  score  of  versatility — a  point  which  can  only  be 
estimated  by  collection  of  his  various  articles  in  volume  form  and  all 
together. 

And  all  this  time  Professor  Longfellow,  trotting  along  his 
particular  patch  of  “  the  sands  of  time,”  was  leaving  dim 
but  comfortable  footprints.  He  was  to  receive,  for  instance, 
a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  The  Spanish  Student,  while 
Poe  at  long  last  was  to  receive  for  The  Raven  the  sum  of 
ten  dollars.  “  Dr.  von  Spielhagen,”  says  Miss  Phillips, 
“  noted  Poe  as  ‘  hungry  for  fame  ’  and  having  a  hatred 
for  his  successful  rival,  Longfellow.  Poe  was  then,  alas ! 
hungry  for  food  and  rest,  as  well  as  fame,  but  cherished 
no  ‘  hatred  ’  in  his  heart  for  anyone.” 

Poe,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  incapable  of  hatred,  cer¬ 
tainly  incapable  of  sustained  resentment.  He  was  like  a 
child  among  enemies  who  understood  his  weakness,  with¬ 
out  comprehending  his  strength.  Longfellow,  it  must  be 
added  in  justice,  had  no  share  in  the  general  animosity 
against  Poe.  There  was  coolness  on  his  side  during  the 
real  poet’s  lifetime,  but  after  his  death  he  was  to  write : 
“  The  harshness  of  his  criticisms  I  have  never  attributed  to 
anything  but  irritation  of  a  sensitive  nature,  chafed  by 
some  indefinite  sense  of  wrong.”  That  “  the  sense  of 
wrong”  was  not  at  all  indefinite,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
based  on  innumerable  concrete  facts.  Miss  Phillips  proves 
in  page  after  page  of  this  documented  book.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  while  Poe  was  denied  the  consolation  of  publication, 
all  sorts  of  versifiers  were  pouring  out  their  little  books  to 
an  admiring  public. 

In  that  admirable  and  intimate  study,  Le  Mannequin 
d' Osier,  one  notes  that  M.  Roux  is  punished  neither  by  a 
bullet  from  M.  Bergeret  nor  by  the  sustained  companion- 
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ship  of  Mme.  Bergeret.  None  the  less,  he  is  punished;  his 
verses  are  quoted.  And,  with  something  of  that  indirect 
irony  of  Anatole  France,  Miss  Phillips  has  reprinted,  here 
and  there,  many  of  the  verses  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe’s  con¬ 
temporaries.  This  man  of  genius  was  living,  in  spite  of 
the  miserable  realities  of  his  external  life,  in  an  ecstasy  of 
inner  vision,  living  and  at  the  same  time  interpreting 
like  this  : — 

And  all  my  days  are  trances. 

And  all  my  nightly  dreams 
Are  where  thy  dark  eye  glances. 

And  where  thy  footstep  gleams — 

In  what  ethereal  dances. 

By  what  eternal  streams. 

While  Poe  was  dreaming  in  this  or  that  haunted  palace 
Mrs.  S.  S.  Osgood,  among  so  many  others,  was  giving  her 
inner  thoughts  to  the  world.  Here  is  a  typical  glimpse  into 
her  soul,  as  revealed  directly  to  Edgar  Allan  Poe  : — 

Perhaps  you  think  it  right  and  just. 

Since  you  are  bound  by  nearer  ties. 

To  greet  me  with  that  careless  tone. 

With  those  serene  and  silent  eyes. 

The  fair,  fond  girl,  who  at  your  side 
Within  your  soul's  dear  light  doth  live. 

Could  hardly  have  the  heart  to  chide 
The  ray  that  Friendship  well  might  give. 

Well,  one  thinks  of  that  ceil  fatal  which  lured  Musset 
and  Chopin  alike  through  ecstasy  to  disillusion,  and  one 
wonders  if  Poe  was  not  almost  as  unfortunate  in  the 
banality  of  his  associations  with  women  as  he  was  in  the 
banality  of  his  associations  with  the  w'orld  of  letters.  But 
it  was  precisely  this  same  Mrs.  S.  S.  Osgood  who  stirred 
to  the  very  depths  the  soul  of  Dr.  R.  W.  Griswold,  trans¬ 
forming  him  in  the  words  of  R.  H.  Stoddard,  “  for  the 
moment,  into  an  impassionate  poet.”  This  is  the 
moment : — 

Would  I  were  anything  that  thou  dost  love, 

A  flower,  a  bird,  a  wavelet  or  a  gem. 

Certainly,  the  machine  was  becoming  more  and  more  diffi¬ 
cult  for  Edgar  Allan  Poe  as  the  years  passed,  but  a  time 
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was  approaching  when  he  had  to  cope  vvith  something 
worse  than  the  machine  itself.  For  in  the  year  1846  the 
so-called  Literati  of  New  York  began,  with  considerable 
animus,  to  deepen  the  pressure  that  was  already  threatening 
to  crush  the  poet  fo  their  own  level.  This  year  saw  him,  in 
his  little  Fordham  cottage,  at  the  very  lowest  ebb  of  his 
sad  fortunes.  Virginia,  his  wife,  the  Annabel  Lee  of  that 
poem  in  which  R.  H.  Stoddard  can  detect  only  “jingling 
melodies”  was  dying;  he  himself  was  on  a  sick  bed. 
This  was  the  time  that  his  enemies  found  propitious  to 
concentrate  on  the  man  who,  while  breath  was  in  his  body, 
never  failed  to  rebuke  their  truculent  mediocrity.  Insults 
splashed  out  in  all  the  dull  industry  of  venom.  One  of 
them,  at  least,  was  so  infamous  that  it  wrung  from  his  future 
biographer.  Dr.  Griswold  himself,  a  sanctimonious 
reproof : — 

Speaking  of  Poe  reminds  me  of  the  brutal  article  in  the  Mirror,  which 
it  is  impossible  on  any  grounds  whatever  to  justify  in  the  slightest 
degree.  I,  who  have  as  much  cause  as  any  man  to  quarrel  with  Poe, 
would  sooner  have  cut  off  my  hand  than  used  it  to  write  such  an 
ungentlemanly  card,  though  every  word  were  true.  But  my  indigna¬ 
tion  of  this  treatment  even  of  an  enemy  exceeds  my  power  of  expression. 

That,  too,  is  all  very  well,  but,  as  Miss  Phillips  pointedly 
observes,  “  just  this  treatment  of  Poe’s  character  was  dupli¬ 
cated  in  his  after-death,  1850  Memoir  by  R.  W.  Griswold.” 

But  this  was  not  all ;  that  nothing  might  be  lacking  to  the 
cup  of  bitterness  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  New  York 
editors — of  all  people  in  the  world — for  charity  to 
Edgar  Allan  Poe.  In  a  long  letter  to  N.  P.  Willis,  the 
poet  alludes  to  the  paragraph  in  circulation  about  the 
distress  of  himself  and  his  family  : — 

Of  the  facts,  that  I  myself  have  been  long  and  dangerously  ill,  .  .  . 
has  been  a  well  understood  thing  among  my  brethren  of  the  press,  the 
best  evidence  is  afforded  by  the  innumerable  paragraphs  of  personal  and 
of  literary  abuse  with  which  I  have  been  latterly  assailed.  This  matter 
,  .  .  will  remedy  itself.  At  the  very  first  blush  of  my  new  prosperity 
the  gentlemen  who  toadied  me  in  the  old  will  .  .  .  toady  me  again.  You, 
who  know  me,  will  comprehend  that  I  speak  of  these  things  only  as 
having  served  ...  to  lighten  the  gloom  of  unhappiness  by  a  .  .  .  not 
unpleasant  sentiment  of  mingled  pity,  merriment  and  contempt. 

And,  in  the  same  letter,  he  adds  these  words  of  deathless 
resistance  :  “  I  am  getting  better,  and  may  add — if  it  be 
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any  comfort  to  my  enemies — that  I  have  little  fear  of 
getting  worse.  The  truth  is,  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do ;  and 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  not  to  die  ’til  it  is  done.” 

The  “prosperity”  was  little  but  a  gallant  boast,  but 
there  had  been,  at  all  events,  at  Fordham  Cottage  a  com¬ 
paratively  long  interlude  of  tranquillity  in  this  ingeniously 
harassed  life.  It  was  not  to  be  renewed.  The  following 
year  Virginia  died,  and  in  the  poem  which  has  conveyed  to 
R.  H.  Stoddard — so  loyally  appreciative  of  the  aching 
mediocrity  of  his  brother  biographer — only  “jingling 
melodies,”  Poe  has  given  in  microcosm  his  bewildered 
married  life  : — 

/  was  a  child  and  she  was  a  child. 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea ; 

But  we  loved  with  a  love  that  was  more  than  love — 

I  and  my  Annabel  Lee ; 

With  a  love  that  the  winged  seraphs  of  heaven 
Coveted  her  and  me. 

The  faithful  Mrs.  Clemm,  Virginia’s  mother  and  the  poet’s 
aunt,  did  what  she  could  to  console  him,  continuing  from 
time  to  time  her  sad  role  of  accepting  charity  on  his  behalf 
from  the  very  people  whom  he  had  enriched.  The  publica¬ 
tion  of  The  Raven,  though  it  brought  him  practically  no 
money,  brought  him  in  April,  1846,  a  letter  from 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Barrett  which  gave  him  a  gleam  of 
pleasure.  “  Your  RavenT  wrote  the  future  Mrs.  Brown¬ 
ing,  “has  produced  a  sensation,  a  ‘fit  of  horror,’  here  in 
England.  Some  ...  are  taken  by  the  fear  of  it  and  some 
by  the  music.  I  hear  of  persons  haunted  by  the  ‘  Never¬ 
more,’  and  one  acquaintance  .  .  .  who  has  .  .  .  a  ‘  bust 
of  Pallas  ’  never  can  bear  to  look  at  it  in  the  twilight.” 
And  she  adds  that  Browning  “was  struck  much  by  the 
rhythm  of  that  poem.” 

The  Raven  certainly  brought  its  author  recognition  at 
home  and  abroad.  Poe,  who  had  been  with  his  back  to 
the  wall  almost  all  his  life,  found  himself  modestly 
lionised;  but  the  Literati  were  still  against  him  and  conse¬ 
quently  poverty  still  pursued  him.  They  interfered  with 
the  machine  itself,  manipulating  it,  as  it  were,  to  hasten 
the  doom  of  their  enemy.  The  problem  works  itself  out 
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during  the  last  few  years  of  that  clouded  life  as  in  a  novel 
of  Balzac.  Poe  played  into  his  enemies’  hands,  yielded  to 
loneliness  and  despair,  became,  on  the  outer  surface,  what 
they  wished  him  to  become.  At  this  stage,  as  at  so  many 
other  earlier  stages,  a  little  comprehension,  a  little  sym¬ 
pathy — the  sort  of  sympathy  and  comprehension,  for 
instance,  that  was  so  abundantly  lavished  on  La  Fontaine 
— might  easily  have  saved  him.  As  it  was,  this  infinitely 
gifted  and  curiously  harmless  man  became  the  mock  of  his 
foes  and  the  despair  of  his  friends.  Still,  genius  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  thing  to  obliterate,  even  under  the  consolidated  attacks 
of  such  people  as  the  Literati. 

Heaven  knows  we  have  had  their  brothers  in  England. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  they  wished 
to  drive  Keats  back  to  his  gallipots ;  at  the  end  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  they  hailed  a  minor  poet  as  an  English  Dante.  Be¬ 
tween  these  two  expressions  of  arrogant  stupidity  they 
silenced  the  greatest  of  our  novelists  at  the  age  of  forty- 
five,  while  they  hailed  one  of  the  most  natural  singers  that 
our  island  has  ever  produced  as  “  Swine-born.” 

But  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  Literati  of  New  York 
in  the  ’forties  had  little  to  learn  from  any  country  on  earth 
in  the  industry  of  spleen.  Neither  Longfellow,  nor 
Lowell,  nor  Hawthorne  belonged  to  their  ranks,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  were  almost  ignored  by  them  when  not 
attacked.  Nor  did  Richard  Henry  Stoddard  belong  to 
them,  though  he  show's  a  genuine  kinship  with  their  men¬ 
tality  when  he  writes  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  :  “  He  had  no 
reverence  for  the  great  names  of  antiquity,  and  he  was 
unjust  to  most  of  his  contemporaries.  What  Poe  was  to 
the  victims  of  the  Dunsiad,  he  was  to  the  poor  Literati  of 
America.  VcBvictis!” 

Stoddard  had  been  treated  curtly  enough  by  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  the  only  time  he  ever  visited  him.  He  was  to  have 
just  a  glimpse  of  the  poet  before  his  death  that  is  utterly 
typical  of  his  whole  life  : 

The  last  time  .  .  .  was  in  the  afternoon  of  a  dreary  autumn  day.  A 
heavy  shower  had  come  up  suddenly,  and  he  was  standing  under  an 
awning.  I  had  an  umbrella  and  my  impulse  was  to  share  it  with  him 
on  his  way  home,  but  something — certainly  not  unkindness — ^withheld 
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me.  I  went  on  and  left  him  there  in  the  rain,  pale,  shivering,  miserable. 

.  .  .  There  I  see  him,  and  always  shall,  poor,  penniless,  but  proud, 
reliant  {sic),  dominant.  May  the  gods  forgive  me!  I  never  can  forgive 
myself. 

But  the  whole  tone  of  his  after-criticism  of  the  poet  is 
thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  standards  of  those  “  poor 
literati.” 

In  actual  fact,  as  this  biography  abundantly  proves,  Poe 
was  the  first  to  welcome  any  work  that  he  believed  to  be 
good.  He  was  again  and  again  too  generous  in  praise  of 
what  he  tried  to  believe  to  be  good.  It  was  not  the  least 
of  his  sad  tasks  to  edit  for  money  the  second-rate  effusions 
of  a  would-be  poet.  But  he  was  unawed  by  the  glamour 
of  acclaimed  names.  He  was  impervious,  for  example,  to 
the  echoed  Teutonic  thunders  of  Sartor  Resartus.  His 
criticism  in  this  instance  was  well  remembered  on  our  side 
of  the  Atlantic  :  “  Carlyle,  when  addressed  on  a  criticism 
of  Poe’s  poetry — in  connection  with  that  of  Burns,  by  a 
mutual  friend  of  Hon.  R.  M.  Hogg,  of  Irvine,  Scotland, 
and  Professor  Masson,  of  Edinburgh — got  into  a  furious 
rage  and  said  :  ‘  Burns  was  both  a  great  man  and  a  great 
poet,  but  Poe  was  neither.’  Mr.  Hogg  adds  :  ‘  Of  course, 
I  do  not  agree  with  him.’  ” 

On  the  surface  the  American  poet  had  failed  in  life ;  he 
was  to  extend  the  failure  beyond  the  confines  of  death. 
As  though  literally  driven  to  self-destruction,  he  appointed 
Dr.  Griswold  his  literary  executor.  How  that  task  was 
carried  out  is  shown  carefully  in  Miss  Phillips’  pages;  the 
task  itself  prolonged  the  tragedy  not  only  to  the  defamation 
of  the  poet’s  memory  but  to  the  endless  misery  of  poor 
Mrs.  Clemm,  who  once  more  was  to  be  thrust  back  upon 
charity. 

Scandal  fastened  upon  the  poet’s  death  after  so  long 
hovering  over  his  life.  The  vituperations  of  his  enemies 
beat  themselves  out  upon  his  very  corpse.  One  would 
have  expected  a  wave  of  generosity  in  his  favour,  the 
utterance  of  something  resembling  the  eloquent  commisera¬ 
tion  wrung  from  Taine  by  the  death  of  Musset.  But  it 
was  Dr.  Griswold  who  was  to  speak  for  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 
In  an  article  signed  “Ludwig,”  written  only  the  day  after 
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the  poet’s  death,  his  future  biographer  presented  a  picture 
of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  that  horrified  those  who  had  known 
him  best.  The  misstatements  were  impudent  and  obvious, 
but  none  the  less  they  were  “  ferpetuated  in  his  ‘  Memoir  ’ 
of  the  poet,  which  began  the  ‘  Literati  ’  volume  of  Pods 
Works ^  as  edited  by  Dr.  Griswold.”  Speaking  of  the 
poet’s'  death,  Mrs.  Weiss,  author  of  Home  Life  of  Poe, 
says :  “  Poe  had  made  himself  popular  in  Richmond. 
People  had  become  interested  in  him,  and  his  death  cast  a 
universal  gloom  over  the  city.  His  old  friends  and  even 
those  more  recently  formed  .  .  .  deeply  regretted  him  .  .  . 
and  in  the  picture  presented  us  by  Dr.  Griswold — half 
maniac,  half  demon — I  confess,  I  cannot  recognise  a  trait 
of  the  gentle,  grateful,  warm-hearted  man  whom  I  saw 
amid  his  friends — his  care-worn  face  all  aglow  with  gener¬ 
ous  feeling  in  the  kindness  and  appreciation  to  which  he 
was  so  little  accustomed.” 

But  the  storm  continued  to  rage,  puzzling  the  philo¬ 
sophic  Browning  both  as  to  its  origin  and  its  scope.  Others 
of  far  lesser  gifts  had  been  forgiven  so  much  more;  why 
should  this  man,  tortured  in  life,  be  calumniated  to  this 
extent  after  death  ?  There  was  a  reason  for  this,  and  what 
the  poet  philosopher,  Robert  Browning,  failed  to  com¬ 
prehend  was  perfectly  explicable  to  poor  Mrs.  Clemm. 
Meeting  a  friend  by  accident  on  Broadway  soon  after 
Poe’s  death,  Annabel  Lee’s  mother  exclaimed  :  “You  will 
take  care  of  his  fame;  you  will  not  let  them  lie  about  him. 
Tell  the  truth  of  my  Eddie.  Oh,  tell  the  truth — tell  the 
world  how  great  and  good  he  was.  They  will  defame  him 
— I  know  they  will.  They  are  wicked  and  envious.” 

And  now,  at  last,  nearly  a  century  later,  as  though  in 
answer  to  that  despairing  appeal,  comes  this  resolute 
defence  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  carried  out  with  attention  to 
all  those  minute,  personal  details  of  ordinary  everyday  life 
which  Mrs.  Clemm  herself  would  have  understood  so  well. 
One  cannot  be  too  grateful  for  such  a  record,  and  one  can 
only  regret  that  it  has  not  appeared  long  before.  For, 
though  the  greatest  voices  in  his  own  country  and  in  Europe 
have  acclaimed  the  poet,  it  is  the  note  of  Dr.  Griswold 
that  has  been  too  long  permitted  to  belittle  the  man.  His 
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centenary  celebration  showed  him  to  be  “  the  one  American 
known,  studied  and  honoured  in  Moscow,  Spain,  Paris, 
London  and  Berlin.”  But  in  his  lifetime  his  genius  was 
like  an  orchid  overshadowed  by  dandelions ;  the  man  him¬ 
self  was  like  a  starved  racer  hemmed  in  by  plump,  pirouet¬ 
ting  cart-horses.  Yet  it  might  so  easily  have  been  other¬ 
wise,  for  his  appeal,  as  is  agreeably  shown  by  Dr.  Roger  G. 
Lewis,  is  world-wide.  This  stout  devotee  of  the  poet 
seems  to  have  made  a  regular  Odyssey  on  his  behalf. 
“  The  Germans,”  he  writes,  “  very  quickly  showed  me  that 
they  thought,  only  by  birth,  Poe  belonged  to  America.  In 
France,  I  grew  to  believe  ‘The  Bells’  to  be  a  purely 
French  poem,  a  much  better  one  in  that  language  than  in 
ours.”  In  China,  in  Japan,  in  Siberia  this  enthusiast  has 
tested  the  effect  of  Poe’s  tales,  which,  one  need  hardly 
add,  are  charged  with  poetry  in  Signor  Croce’s  sense.  “In 
many  parts  of  China,”  he  continues,  “as  the  summer  shades 
of  night  approached,  old  men  of  the  village  seat  them¬ 
selves  by  the  highway  and  tell  stories  to  the  people.  I 
listened  with  intense  interest.  Finally  I  tried  Poe  in 
several  gatherings,  and  he  always  made  me  popular.  No 
one  contradicted  me  or  seemed  to  doubt.  To  them  he  was 
perfectly  natural.  But  they  called  me  an  ‘honourable, 
beautiful  liar  ’  when  I  described  the  high  buildings  in  New 
York  City.” 

Yet,  quite  recently,  Edgar  Allan  Poe  has  been  airily 
dismissed  as  “  a  blackguard  of  genius  impossible  to  white¬ 
wash.”  This  is  the  man  described  by  Victor  Hugo  as 
“  the  prince  of  American  literature,”  while  Swinburne  said 
of  him  :  “  The  fame  of  Poe  grows  wider  and  strikes  deeper 
as  time  advances.”  The  homage  of  Baudelaire  has  swept 
round  the  world;  Alfred  Tennyson  maintained  that  the 
only  thing  he  wished  to  see  in  the  United  States  was  the 
grave  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Bernard  Shaw  himself,  little 
given  to  over-praise,  either  of  the  living  or  of  the  dead, 
has  asked  with  an  irony  for  once  charged  with  emotion  : 
“  How  did  he  live  there,  this  finest  of  finest  artists ;  this 
born  aristocrat  of  letters?  Alas,  he  did  not  live  there; 
he  died  there  and  was  duly  explained  away  as  a 
drunkard  !  ”  To  this  diabolically  systematized  “explaining 
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away  ”  of  a  creative  genius,  Miss  Phillips’  outspoken  and 
intrepid  book  is  a  powerful  and  much-needed  antidote.  All 
lovers  of  literature  in  general,  and  of  the  works  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  in  particular,  cannot  be  too  grateful  to  her.  She 
has  courageously  defended  the  one  figure  in  American 
literature  saluted  by  the  English  poet  who  came  nearest 
to  understanding  him  :  “  Once  only,  was  there  sounded 
out  of  it  all  one  pure  note  of  original  song  .  .  .  the  short, 
exquisite  music,  subtle  and  simple  and  sombre  and  sweet 
of  Edgar  Poe.”  There  has  indeed  been  no  lack  of  homage 
to  this  nightingale,  who  was  too  long  the  mock  of  spar¬ 
rows,  but  he  himself  has  pronounced  what  must  be  accepted 
as  the  final  verdict :  “  I  do  believe  God  gave  me  a  spark  of 
genius,  but  He  quenched  it  in  misery.” 
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A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 

Mr.  Kellogg  is  a  persistent  man,  and  his  parleys  with 
France  concerning  the  outlawing  of  war  by  publicly  ex¬ 
changed  notes  continue.  Meantime,  Germany  has 
assented,  through  Herr  Stresemann,  to  Mr.  Kellogg’s 
position.  There  is  probably  a  minority  in  Germany  which 
would  not  endorse  the  renunciation  of  war  as  an  instrument 
of  policy ;  but  is  it  not  amazingly  significant  of  the  change 
in  the  world  that  a  man  who  speaks  for  Germany  should 
formulate  this  doctrine  ?  In  the  meantime,  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  between  China  and  Japan  offers  an  illustration  of  the 
possible  complications.  Here  are  two  nations,  both  of 
them  members  of  the  League,  and  there  is  something  very 
like  the  beginnings  of  war  at  least  between  Japanese  and 
Chinese.  All  Japan  is  involved,  for  Japan  is  a  disciplined 
State;  but  who  speaks  for  China?  In  China,  who  can 
give  orders  to  China  that  will  be  obeyed?  Suppose 
Japan  is  willing  to  let  the  questions  at  issue  go  to  arbitra¬ 
tion,  against  whom  is  her  representative  to  be  heard?  In 
short,  if  Japan  had  renounced  war  as  an  instrument  of 
policy,  what  should  Japan  do  now? 

Americans  might  answer  that  while  the  European  War 
raged  America  had  to  face  a  similar  problem.  Mexico 
was  in  such  a  condition  that  no  Government  of  Mexico 
was  recognised  either  by  the  United  States  or  by  Great 
Britain,  both  of  which  powers  had  many  subjects  and  large 
interests  in  the  country.  An  Englishman  was  killed  by 
Villa,  one  of  the  war  lords  who  contended  for  control  of 
the  finances  of  the  Mexican  Treasury.  England  pro¬ 
tested.  Not  long  after,  the  same  leader  raided  across  the 
American  border,  attacked  the  American  town  of 
Columbus  and  killed  several  Americans.  President 
Wilson  despatched  a  punitive  expedition  which  entered 
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Mexican  territory,  but  found  no  enemy  to  strike  at.  The 
wrong  was  done  by  Mexicans,  but  Mexico,  as  a  State, 
could  not  be  held  responsible.  Villa  was  in  revolt,  but 
there  was  no  actual  Government  to  be  in  revolt  against. 
President  Wilson,  in  these  circumstances,  remained 
inactive.  The  Japanese,  however,  have  never  been  too 
proud  to  fight,  and  they  have  struck  back — not  against 
China  as  a  whole,  but  against  the  military  forces  which 
control  the  territory  where  the  offence  was  given.  It  was 
foreseen  in  Mexico  that  a  serious  American  invasion  might 
unite  the  warring  sections  against  the  invaders.  No  doubt 
the  Japanese  have  foreseen  the  same  possibility  in  China, 
and  have  disregarded  it.  At  all  events,  they  have  to 
meet  it. 

Assuming  that  Chang-tso-lin’s  Northern  forces  would 
like  to  see  Japan  break  up  the  Southern  armies,  could 
the  Northerners  stand  aside?  Chinese  nationalism  would 
cast  them  out  if  they  did.  But,  assuming  that  Japan  is 
able  to  seize  and  hold  territory  which  commands  the 
approach  to  Pekin,  what  will  other  powers  do?  The  two 
other  powers  which  have  most  fear  of  Japan’s  growth  in 
the  East  are  outside  the  League  of  Nations.  But  Russia 
and  America  are  barely  on  speaking  terms.  They  can¬ 
not  well  interfere  jointly,  and  it  would  seem  an  in¬ 
auspicious  moment  for  America  to  threaten  war  unless  she 
is  attacked.  China  may  probably  want  help  from  the 
League  of  Nations.  But,  unless  China  unites,  can  the 
League  of  Nations  recognise  a  representative  of  China? 
And  if  the  League  wishes  to  interfere,  what  can  it  do? 

One  of  the  facts  to  be  faced  is  that  the  danger  of  foreign 
invasion  keeps  nations  from  falling  into  the  state  which 
Mexico  had  reached  by  1915.  It  is  not  at  all  clear  that 
Wilson’s  determination  to  avoid  war  was  of  service  to 
Mexico  or  to  civilisation.  Roosevelt,  had  he  been  at  the 
White  House,  would  certainly  have  produced  the  big  stick. 
Is  it  of  benefit  to  China  that  the  Japanese  should  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  getting  a  sphere  on  the  mainland?  If  Great 
Britain  was  in  Japan’s  position,  there  is  no  doubt  what 
Britain’s  answer  would  be.  Quite  probably  the  Japanese 
could  confer  on  China  benefits  as  great  as  those  which 
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are  the  monument  of  British  rule  in  India;  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  they  feel  a  vocation  to  try.  If  they  make 
the  attempt,  what  should  the  European  Powers  do  about 
it?  They  bar  Japanese  from  settling  in  North  America 
or  in  Australia,  though  this  energetic  race  is  dangerously 
cramped  up  within  its  islands.  The  old  diplomacy  would 
have  scarcely  pretended  to  consider  anything  but  the  con¬ 
flicting  claims  of  European  Powers.  The  League  of 
Nations  will  act  on  high,  moral  ground.  Yet  is  there  not 
a  case  for  allowing  the  “  white  man’s  burden  ”  to  be  taken 
up  in  China  by  a  race  which,  though  commanding  the 
resources  of  European  civilisation,  has  for  this  purpose 
the  great  advantage  of  not  being  white  ?  If  Japan  acquires 
Chinese  territory  by  conquest,  at  least  in  the  conquered 
country  there  will  be  no  colour  ban. 

Mr.  Churchill’s  career  is  one  of  the  most  tidal  pheno¬ 
mena  in  a  fluctuating  world.  His  fortunes  are  at  the  flood 
again,  for  the  Budget  has  stirred  imagination.  Most  of 
all,  it  has  stirred  Mr.  Churchill’s  own  imagination;  one 
could  almost  hear  him  saying  to  himself,  “  At  last  I  have 
my  chance.” 

Yet  the  chance  did  not  come  ready  made.  There  is  no 
sign  of  flood-tide  in  the  Exchequer.  But  a  bold  man, 
habitually  gifted  with  large  and  comprehensive  vision, 
always  able  to  stand  away  from  detail  and  see  a  problem 
in  broad  masses,  has  taken  his  courage  in  his  hands  and 
decided — according  to  his  nature — for  drastic  action. 

The  facts  were,  roughly,  these :  England  saddled  with 
over  a  million  workers  unable  to  find  work,  for  whom  pro¬ 
vision  must  be  made  at  the  public  cost;  coal,  the  key  to 
England’s  prosperity  in  the  past,  almost  a  drug  in  the 
market  for  export,  yet  for  home  consumption  still  costly; 
manufacturers  discouraged  by  the  burden  of  taxation  and 
by  the  feeling  that  England  is  for  all  time  and  eternity 
fated  to  carry  this  monstrous  load  of  debt.  In  reality, 
the  problem  was  moral  no  less  than  material.  England 
thirty  years  ago  was  self-confident  to  the  point  of  arro¬ 
gance;  twenty  years  ago  she  was  a  little  worried  by  Ger¬ 
many’s  industrial  advance,  but  still  complacent;  in  the 
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last  ten  years  she  has  had  to  fall  back  on  doggedness,  a 
fine  quality;  but  the  doggedest  fighter  needs  some  lifting 
of  the  strain  and  some  quickening  of  the  spirits. 

One  of  the  Budget’s  best  features  has  been  almost  alto¬ 
gether  a  moral  stimulus.  Mr.  Churchill  simplifies  the 
whole  machinery  of  debt  and  interest,  tells  the  country 
in  one  round  figure  what  it  has  to  pay  yearly  for  the  service 
of  the  debt,  then  adds  that  payment  at  this  rate  will  free 
England  of  this  incubus  in  fifty  years.  Dealing  with  a 
courageous  and  capable  people,  he  pays  the  community 
the  tribute  of  frankness  by  letting  it  know  where  it  stands. 

Then,  having  stated  the  burden,  he  sets  himself  to  shift 
its  incidence.  All  producers  are  to  be  largely  relieved  of 
rates.  All  agriculture  is  to  be  entirely  relieved.  Of 
course,  he  is  accused  of  subsidising  the  capitalists.  What 
he  is  really  doing  is  to  enable  those  who  employ  labour  in 
production  to  give  more  employment  and  better  wages. 
He  is  accused  of  wastefulness  because  he  applies  a  remedy 
where  none  is  needed,  for  the  industries  which  are  prosper¬ 
ing  will  profit  exactly  in  the  same  measure  as  those  which 
are  depressed.  Such  critics  can  only  think  in  terms  of  a 
dole.  Encouragement  to  industry  should  be  general,  and 
it  is  more  than  likely  that  those  who  are  already  succeeding 
will  make  better  use  of  the  new  advantage  than  those 
who  are  not.  The  more  they  succeed,  the  better  for  em¬ 
ployment. 

Of  course,  the  implications  are  tremendous.  The  State, 
through  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Churchill,  proposes  to  entrust 
to  the  captains  of  industry  a  very  large  annual  sum  for  the 
promotion  of  industry.  If  the  captains  of  industry  try  to 
put  more  than  a  fair  share  of  the  money  saved  on  rates 
into  the  pockets  of  themselves  (or  of  the  companies  which 
they  represent),  there  will  be  a  revolution,  and  the  State 
will  assume  control  of  industry  at  large.  This  plan  of 
Mr.  Churchill’s  is  not  a  revolution;  those  who  are  on  top 
remain  on  top.  But  it  is  an  upheaval.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  make,  without  a  revolution,  some  of  the  changes  which 
a  revolution  might  make.  The  whole  machinery  of  local 
taxation,  that  very  antique  patchwork,  is  to  be  recast,  and 
apparently  Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain,  another  of  the 
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forcible  persons  in  Mr.  Baldwin’s  team,  has  combined  his 
abilities  with  Mr.  Churchill’s  to  deal  with  this  need.  All 
we  know  so  far  is  that  the  old  machinery  is  to  be  scrapped. 

But  one  thing  is  already  plain.  If  the  burden  is  to  come 
off  the  producer,  it  must  go  on  to  the  non-producer.  Now 
the  Conservative  Party  has  always  been  accounted  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  this  respectable  class.  Non-producers,  of 
course,  include  the  huge  class  of  distributors,  whether  they 
pay  wages  or  earn  them;  but  it  includes  also  lawyers, 
doctors,  parsons,  soldiers  and  sailors,  stockbrokers,  and  the 
very  numerous  and  appealing  persons  with  gentle  breeding 
and  small  fixed  incomes.  These  are  going  to  be  more 
heavily  taxed  in  order  that  manufacturers,  many  of  whom 
have  been  notoriously  Liberals  and  even  Radicals,  may  get 
off  paying  rates. 

As  yet,  this  non-producing  half  of  the  community  does 
not  know  what  extra  burdens  are  to  be  imposed  on  it ;  being 
the  less  organised  half,  it  is  not  likely  to  find  out  in  advance. 
But  some  day  there  will  be  lamentation  and  bitter  weeping 
in  places  like  Clifton  and  Cheltenham,  and  the  retired 
colonel  will  be  more  convinced  than  ever  that  “  Winston  ” 
should  be  hanged.  So  far,  however,  the  only  new  impost 
of  importance,  that  on  petrol,  is  in  part  a  luxury  tax,  in 
part  a  charge  on  distribution,  and  in  part  a  levy  on  the 
competition  against  railroads.  Working  men  as  a  rule  will 
escape  it.  If  there  was  to  be  a  luxury  tax,  this  is  the 
proper  choice,  for  all  observers  agree  that  people  nowadays 
economise  not  only  on  books,  pictures,  and  such  acces¬ 
sories,  but  even  on  house  rent  and  food  in  order  to  spend 
more  freely  on  what  is  increasingly  the  supreme  indulgence. 

Also,  by  a  bold  stroke,  Mr.  Churchill  uses  his  new  engine 
to  give  a  hand  to  the  depressed  coal  trade,  if  coal  chooses 
to  profit.  Petrol  can  be  got  from  coal,  and  the  tax  is  only 
on  imports.  English  oil  will  have  an  advantage  of  four- 
pence  a  gallon — about  twenty-five  per  cent. 

However,  this  is  not  the  place  for  detail.  But  con¬ 
sidering  politics  as  a  spectacle,  it  is  always  good  to  watch 
Mr.  Churchill.  Wherever  he  is,  things  keep  happening. 
He  has  never  been  lucky ;  he  has  always  been  accused  of 
ambition;  but  Lord  Beaverbrook  has,  I  think  justly,  been 
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testifying  that  Mr.  Churchill’s  real  preoccupation  was  not 
with  the  glory  but  with  the  joy  of  doing.  Still,  he  is  a  spec¬ 
tacular  athlete,  and  the  wrestle  in  which  he  has  now 
engaged  himself  is  formidable  enough.  But  if  his  policy 
succeeds  it  will  restore  to  England  the  thing  of  all  others 
most  needed — Englishmen’s  belief  in  themselves. 

Incidentally,  the  vast  change  which  Mr.  Churchill  pro¬ 
poses  is  likely  to  produce  sharp  reactions  in  Ireland,  even 
though  the  Budget  does  not  touch  the  Free  State.  In 
Ireland  agriculture  is  not  only  the  main  industry,  but  is  the 
industry  of  peasants  who  work  their  own  land.  In  the  Six 
Counties  all  this  class  is  going  to  be  freed  from  one  of  the 
heaviest  of  their  burdens.  Across  an  imaginary  border 
line  other  cottiers  and  small  farmers  will  still  be  paying 
rates.  As  things  are,  Mr.  de  Valera  and  his  party,  almost 
equal  in  numbers  to  Mr.  Cosgrave’s,  have  been  demanding 
that  farmers  in  the  Free  State  should  be  relieved  from  the 
annuities  of  land  purchase  which  Government  collects  to 
pass  on  to  England’s  Exchequer,  whence  the  purchase- 
money  was  advanced.  Hitherto  the  answer  has  been  that 
Free  State  farmers  were  under  the  same  obligation  as  those 
of  the  rest  of  Ireland.  But  if  the  rates  go  off  in  the  North, 
there  will  be  no  comparison  between  the  two  lots ;  and  the 
Labour  Party,  if  it  does  not  join  Mr.  de  Valera  in  a  demand 
for  repudiation  of  rent  charges,  will  surely  press  for  fol¬ 
lowing  Mr.  Churchill’s  example.  That  will  involve,  in 
Ireland  as  in  England,  a  recasting  of  the  whole  rating 
system,  and  it  will  deeply  embarrass  Irish  finance. 

The  moral  is  that  the  unity  of  this  island  group  is 
asserting  itself,  and  can  do  so  without  compromise  of 
Ireland’s  independence.  An  odd  intervention  has  pushed 
in  the  same  direction.  Mr.  Ford  has  a  factory  at  Cork 
and  another  at  Manchester.  Neither  is  on  the  grand  scale, 
and  the  Free  State  has  always  hoped  to  see  the  Cork  con¬ 
cern  develop.  Very  largely  to  encourage  it,  an  import 
duty  was  put  on  all  motors,  which,  of  course,  the  Irish- 
made  Fords  escaped.  But  the  other  day  Mr.  Ford  came 
on  a  regal  progress  to  Europe,  and  to  Ireland’s  surprise 
and  disappointment  said  that  he  would  not  come  to  Cork, 
because  of  the  annoying  restrictions  on  the  motor  industry. 
He  went  into  detail  and  let  the  world  see  that  even 
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Mr.  Ford  may  be  extremely  inaccurate ;  but  the  upshot  was 
that  he  wanted  the  Free  State  to  abolish  its  import  duties 
on  motors  from  England,  and  arrange  reciprocal  free 
trade  in  this  article  with  Great  Britain.  In  that  case,  he 
would  manufacture  the  new  model  Ford  for  Europe  at 
Cork — and  employ  about  6,000  men.  The  matter  is  said 
to  be  seriously  under  consideration — none  the  less  because 
Cork  is  Mr.  Cosgrave’s  own  constituency.  One  result 
would  be  that  any  Irish  or  English  made  cars  could  cross  the 
Irish  border  freely. 

Ireland,  which  is  still  a  rather  pessimistic  country,  picked 
up  a  touch  of  exultation  from  the  partnership  of  an  Irish 
army  pilot  with  the  two  German  aviators  who  flew  from 
Dublin  across  the  Atlantic  in  April.  Major  Fitzmaurice 
is  something  more  like  a  national  hero  than  we  have  seen 
this  good  while.  What  an  extraordinary  story  it  was !  the 
ocean  safely  crossed,  and  then  long  flying  over  Labrador 
forests  in  search  for  a  possible  landing  place,  and  only  the 
narrowest  margin  of  fuel  saving  them  from  disaster,  and 
possibly  from  an  unknown  end — with  the  feat  accom¬ 
plished  but  unrecorded.  Curious  also  and  characteristic 
of  the  age  it  is  to  contemplate  the  idea  of  these  heroes 
landing  and  bursting  to  tell  their  story  to  the  crowd  of 
reporters,  but  muzzled  because  their  speech  was  precious, 
and  they  could  not  waste  syllables  worth  so  many  dollars 
apiece.  Yet  that  is  how  the  general  public  must  exercise 
its  general  patronage  and  endow  adventure  and  the  arts. 
Some  of  the  narratives  made  very  good  reading.  It  is 
time  to  begin  an  anthology  of  the  air — in  prose  and  verse. 
It  would  be  largely  poetical;  after  the  War  there  was  a 
whole  crop  of  poems  written  by  young  aviators  :  the  adven¬ 
ture  had  gone  to  their  heads  (no  wonder),  and  came  out 
in  jubilant  verse :  the  only  jubilant  sounds,  indeed,  that 
came  from  the  fighting  line.  It  will  be  a  decade  or  two 
yet  before  we  begin  to  have  anything  like  the  innumerable 
chorus  of  narrative  masterpieces  which  deal  with  seacraft. 
But  that  source  grows  yearly  less,  in  these  days  of  steam 
and  oil. 

M.  Henri  Beraud,  one  of  the  writers  whose  fame  reaches 
to  these  islands  (perhaps  because  a  great  part  of  humanity 
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responded  to  his  book  on  The  Agony  of  Being  Fat)  has 
been  meditating  on  the  changes  which  he  has  seen  in  a  life¬ 
time  of  forty  years — a  little  over  forty,  to  be  quite  accurate ; 
he  can  remember  his  father  coming  back  to  Lyons  in  1889 
from  a  pilgrimage  to  the  newly  opened  Tour  Eiffel.  M. 
Beraud  was  then  four  years  old.  But  he  is  quite  clear  that 
he  is  much  more  nearly  the  contemporary  of  his  own  great¬ 
grandfather  than  of  anybody  born  since  1900.  He  belongs 
to  the  nineteenth  century,  and  “the  nineteenth  century 
ended  on  August  2nd,  1914.”  The  old-fashioned  world 
in  which  he  grew  up  thought  itself  surprisingly  modern  :  it 
“  whinnied  like  a  mare  ”  at  the  word  “  progress.”  It  even 
was  advanced  enough  to  think  itself  decadent  and  fin  de 
siecle.  It  had  seen  the  Tour  Eiffel  built  and  believed 
everything  possible.  It  had  got  “  push-bicycles,  water¬ 
proofs,  telephones,  monster  shops,  anthropometry,  lifts, 
stylographs,  and  vaccines.”  But  since  then  the  new  genera¬ 
tion  and  the  new  order  has  come  along,  “  and  never  before 
did  the  world  change  so  fast.”  M.  Beraud  amuses  himself, 
and  us,  with  stringing  together  a  list  of  what  has  vanished  in 
his  experience  of  forty  years.  It  includes  five-franc  pieces, 
sovereign-purses,  barrel-organs,  musical  boxes,  red 
trousers,  black  stockings,  slow-time  waltzes,  waxed 
moustaches,  four-wheelers,  and  veils.  The  parallel  list, 
many  times  larger,  includes  “all  that  warms,  lodges, 
clothes,  amuses,  cures  or  kills  the  modern  man  ” ;  it  has 
in  it  moving  stairways,  dynamite,  submarines,  petrol 
lighters,  cubism,  typists,  bolshevism,  one-way  streets,  in¬ 
flation,  safety-razors,  golf,  central  heating,  frozen  meat,  the 
Charleston,  motors,  aeroplanes,  and  the  movies.  This  is 
only  a  selection;  but  M.  Beraud  winds  qp  with  the  cinema, 
because  one  of  the  memories  of  his  youth  is  the  first  public 
moving  picture  show  ever  given  in  Franjce.  For,  as  should 
have  been  said  earlier,  M.  Beraud  indulges  this  vein  of 
meditation  in  a  kind  of  autobiography.  La  Gerbe  d*Or,  the 
name  of  his  book,  was  also  the  name  of  the  baker’s  shop  in 
Lyons  where  he  was  born  and  brought  up ;  and  apart  from 
speculations,  he  has  given  us  one  of  the  most  intimate  and 
suggestive  pictures  of  a  French  boy’s  education.  It  does 
not  tell  us  how  M.  Beraud  happened  to  become  an  eminent 
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writer  instead  of  succeeding  his  father  (as  his  mother  would 
have  wished)  in  a  prosperous  bakery,  but  it  does  tells  us  the 
attitude  of  his  father  and  mother  to  the  education  of  a 
rather  unruly  son.  Madame  Beraud  is  slightly  indicated, 
yet  the  indications  say  a  great  deal ;  but  the  study  of  Joseph 
Beraud,  master  baker,  and  of  his  shop  is  appetising  as  one 
of  the  brioches  for  which  the  Gerbe  d’Or  was  famous. 

This  year’s  Royal  Academy  differs  from  others  by  the 
tragic  interest  attaching  to  Mr.  Sims’s  pictures.  There  is 
no  mistake  about  their  merit ;  anybody  who  has  the  luck  to 
get  space  to  look  round  in  that  room  will  find  that  they  stand 
out  from  everything  else  in  it  chiefly  by  their  vitality,  but 
also  because  of  their  exquisite  texture  and  colour.  The 
whole  surface  of  the  paint  seems  to  have  a  palpitating 
bloom  on  it,  and  the  same  delicacy  and  grace  informs  the 
little  human  figures  which  are  set  among  strange  whirls  of 
elementals.  Only,  as  in  certain  paintings  of  Van  Gogh’s, 
one  has  the  sense  of  watching  a  brain-storm.  The  whole 
thing  seems  to  be  feverishly  flung  on  at  a  furious  speed. 
Yet  here  are  none  of  the  violent  brush  marks  with  which 
Van  Gogh  slashes  his  canvas.  If  one  has  a  criticism  to 
make,  it  is  that  the  colours  suggest  hothouse  flowers  rather 
than  elementals  :  any  one  of  the  pictures  might  furnish  an 
admirable  scheme  for  a  dress  or  a  hat.  M.  Poiret  might 
have  had  such  a  brain-storm.  Or,  if  such  a  thing  were 
thinkable,  so  might  Boucher  or  Greuze. 

How  great  an  advantage  has  the  artist  who  gets  into  the 
first  room  and  meets  the  unjaded  eye !  Sir  George 
Clausen’s  heavy  trees  in  the  picture  of  “Allotments”  would 
elsewhere  hardly  have  been  able  to  create  the  sense  that 
they  are  breathing  things,  with  their  own  mystery  and  their 
own  emanation.  Mr.  Henry  Bishop’s  little  picture  of 
Rabat  might  easily  have  passed  unnoticed  further  on. 
As  it  is,  one  is  caught  at  once  by  the  magic  of  this  white 
Oriental  town,  with  colour  cooled  by  Atlantic  airs  beside  a 
sea  and  under  a  sky  not  unlike  those  of  Cornwall. 

There  were  as  usual  scores  and  scores  of  portraits.  A 
genial  old  clergyman  painted  by  Mr.  Greiffenhagen  in  the 
most  rubicund  colours  has  all  the  suggestion  of  scholar- 
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ship  as  well  as  shrewd  humour  in  the  face.  Sir  John 
Lavery  shows  studies  of  two  very  charming  ladies.  His 
handsome  Irish- American  cardinal  does  not  make  so 
memorable  a  picture  as  did  the  wizened  little  old 
Cardinal  Logue  a  few  years  ago.  Then  there  was  Sir 
William  Orpen’s  Dame  Madge  Kendal,  much  praised 
for  its  satisfying  colour  and  for  its  presentment  of  a  clever 
face  with  shrewd  considering  eyes.  There  were  also 
at  least  three  portraits  of  men  by  this  painter  which  had 
the  rare  quality  of  suggesting  a  living  presence,  perhaps 
this  was  less  true  of  the  admiral  in  white  tropical  uniform, 
but  then  what  a  fine  figure  of  an  admiral  and  what  a  chance 
for  a  painter  who  can  paint  like  any  Dutchman  !  After  all 
these  we  came  on  a  representation  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
sitting  for  his  picture  as  a  village  photographer  might  have 
fixed  him.  Did  Sir  William  Orpen  tell  his  sitter  to  look 
up  and  smile  pleasantly?  It  is  an  odd  talent  that  finds 
inspiration,  or  at  least  stimulus,  in  Mr.  Gordon  Selfridge 
rather  than  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

But  of  course  the  real  quintessential  Orpen  is  not  a 
portrait  painter  at  all :  there  must  be  room  for  puckish 
imagination  to  play,  and  you  get  this  Orpen  in  “  The  Hang¬ 
ing  Judge.”  Nobody  since  Hogarth  could  have  given  so 
well  the  contrast  between  the  two  lusty  lackeys,  each  show¬ 
ing  a  lusty  leg,  as  one  precedes  and  the  other  follows  the 
little,  bent,  decrepit  and  gorgeously  robed  figure  from  whose 
hand  there  dangles  the  black  cap — a  treasure  delicately 
carried.  Some  lawyers  have  not  liked  this  picture,  and  it 
is  not  calculated  to  create  a  belief  that  heavenly  justice 
speaks  through  those  old  gums;  rather  that  decrepitude 
takes  a  sadic  joy  in  snuffing  out  lustiness.  But  if  I  had  to 
choose  from  the  show  (and  had  space  to  hang  it),  Mr. 
Algernon  Newton’s  “  Dorset  Landscape  ”  would  be  my 
prize  :  all  in  sober  livery,  with  the  yellow  ochre  of  a  cliff 
lit  by  faint  sun  for  its  brightest  tone ;  but  the  tranquil  land¬ 
locked  water  is  set  in  the  exquisite  and  intricate  framework 
of  low  surrounding  hills.  It  recalls  Wilson,  perhaps — at 
his  best.  But  if  a  writer  of  to-day  recalled  Goldsmith, 
should  we  mind  ? 
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By  Alec  Waugh 

{Twentieth  Century) 

“  And  I  trump  the  Knave,  the  nine's  the  highest,  and  the  clubs  are 
good.  Which  is  five  diamonds,  and  the  game  and  rubber.” 

And  with  a  triumphant  laugh  Bruce  Rogerson  tossed  his  hand 
upon  the  table.  For  a  moment  his  opponents  scrutinised  the  cards, 
then  shrugged  their  shoulders. 

“  Nothing  to  be  done  about  that,”  they  said,  “  except  cut  in  for 
another  rubber.”  And  with  a  broad  sweep  of  the  hand  one  of  them 
spreadeagled  the  spare  pack  across  the  table. 

Bruce  Rogerson  did  not,  however,  stretch  out  towards  the  row  of 
cards.  "  I’m  afraid,”  he  said,  and  pointed  towards  the  clock. 

There  was  an  instant  outburst  of  disapproval.  Except  for  the 
one  table  the  card  room  of  the  Granville  Club  was  empty,  and  if 
Rogerson  were  to  leave,  there  would  be  no  one  to  take  his  place. 

"  My  dear  fellow,”  they  said,  ”  you  can’t.  Not  after  a  couple 
of  hands  like  that.  It  would  be  outrageous.  We’ve  not  been  play¬ 
ing  for  an  hour,  either.” 

Rogerson  hesitated.  It  was  a  quarter  past  six.  His  house  was 
not  ten  minutes  from  the  club.  He  had  no  engagement  for  the 
evening.  He  would  not  be  dining  until  eight.  There  was  no  real 
reason  why  he  should  not  cut  in.  At  the  same  time,  a  rubber  might 
well  last  an  hour.  And  Daphne  would  be  back  from  Ranelagh  by 
seven,  and  she  liked  to  have  someone  there  to  w’elcome  her  when 
she  came  home.  She  might  be  angry  if  he  were  out.  And  five 
years  of  marriage  had  taught  him  that  a  wife’s  anger  was  not  a 
process  to  be  lightly  set  in  motion. 

”  I’m  sorry,”  he  said,  ”  I’ld  love  to.  But  I  must  get  back.” 

As  he  turned  his  latchkey  in  the  door  the  telephone  bell  began  to 
ring. 

“  It’s  all  right,  Davis,”  he  called  out.  ”  I’ll  answer  it.” 

A  languid,  high-pitched,  but  masculine  voice  answered  him. 

“  Is  Mrs.  Rogerson  in?  ”  it  asked. 

"  I’m  afraid  she’s  out.” 

“  Then  I  will  ring  up  later.” 

"  Can  I  take  any  message  for  her?  ” 

"  I  will  ring  up  later.” 

And  the  line  was  disconnected.  Bruce  Rogerson  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  ”  I  wonder  who  that  was?  ”  he  thought. 

(i)  In  the  April  number  of  The  Fortnightly  Review  appeared  a 
sketch  entitled  Vie  a  Deux,  dealing  with  the  relations  of  the  two  sexes 
as  understood  by  the  nineteenth  century.  The  present  sketch  treats  of 
the  same  situation  as  illustrated  in  the  twentieth.  The  contrast  is 
significant. 
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Not  that  there  was  any  particular  point  in  wondering.  Daphne 
had  so  many  friends,  and  he  knew  so  few  of  them.  They  existed  for 
him  as  Christian  names :  vague  shapes  afloat  in  the  river  of  her  con¬ 
versation  ;  vague  silk-hatted  figures  waiting  in  drawing-rooms  while 
she  finished  dressing.  They  had  no  individual  existence.  They 
were  the  people  that  she  went  out  with,  to'  theatres  and  dances  and  to 
Ranelagh  and  on  the  river.  He  made  no  attempt  to  keep  any  count 
of  them.  The  pad  at  the  side  of  the  telephone  was  covered  with 
messages:  would  Mrs.  Rogerson  ring  up  Garrick  2520  between  six 
and  seven?  Mr.  Hastings  had  rung  up  to  say  he  would  ring  up  later. 
Mr.  Coatfair  would  be  in  London  over  the  week-end.  During  the 
next  half  hour  there  were  two  more  calls,  and  in  neither  case  would 
the  caller  leave  a  message  or  a  name.  And  when  Daphne  arrived,  a 
hurricane  of  flying  scarf  and  dishevelled  hair  (“  Darling,  I've  been 
simply  blown  to  bits  in  Jimmy’s  ridiculous  open  car,”),  it  was  to  the 
telephone  that  she  rushed  first. 

“  Let  me  see  now,  who’s  rung  me  up,”  she  murmured.  ”  Johnny ; 
he  can  wait.  Garrick  2520 ;  that’ld  be  Frank.  I  don’t  suppose  that’s 
anything  important.  These  others,  though.  I  wonder  ...”  and 
she  paused,  her  finger  rested  pensively  against  her  lips.  “You  don’t 
know  if  Bobby  rang  up,  do  you?  ” 

Rogerson  shook  his  head. 

‘  ‘  A  number  of  people  have  rung  you  up  during  the  last  half  hour, 
but  whether  one  of  them  was  Bobby  ...” 

“  You  might  have  bothered  to  find  out.” 

“  They  said  they  hadn’t  any  message  to  leave;  they  said  they’ld 
ring  up  later.” 

Impatiently  Daphne  Rogerson  stamped  her  foot. 

"  Of  course,  ^at’s  just  what  they  would  say.  Because  you 
frighten  them.  You’re  abrupt  with  them,  as  you  are  with  all  my 
friends.  You  make  them  feel  that  they  aren’t  welcome.  So,  of  course, 
they  won’t  leave  any  message  when  they  hear  it’s  you  answering 
them.  And  now  here  I  am  not  knowing  whether  Bobby’s  calling 
for  me  here  or  I’m  meeting  him  at  the  Embassy.” 

But  that  was  more  than  Bruce  Rogerson  was  prepared  to  stand. 
He  had  left  his  club  an  hour  before  he  need  have  done :  he  had 
listened  courteously  and  patiently  to  other  men’s  enquiries  about  his 
wife :  he  had  ruined  his  own  evening  to  please  her,  and  now  he  was 
being  blamed  because  .  .  .  because  of  what  .  .  . 

“  I  had  not  realised,”  he  remarked  acidly,  “  that  it  was  part  of  my 
duty  as  a  husband  to  arrange  your  dancing  engagements  with  other 
men.” 

She  turned  slowly  round  from  the  telephone  to  fix  him  with  a 
puzzled,  enquiring  look. 

“  What  am  I  to  take  that  to  mean?  ”  she  asked. 

He  did  not  answer  her  directly. 

“  Do  you  realise,”  he  said,  “  that  we  haven’t  dined  together  for 
ten  days?  ” 

She  raised  her  eyebrows. 
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“  My  dear,”  she  said,  "  why  should  we?  ” 

"  It’s  usual  for  married  people,”  he  began. 

She  laughed  him  into  silence. 

”  In  this  year  of  grace,”  she  quoted,  ”  we’re  a  modern  couple. 
We  don’t  want  to  live  in  each  other’s  pockets.  We’ve  got  to  lead  our 
own  lives.” 

”  Which  means,”  he  retorted,  “your  going  out  every  night  of  the 
week  with  some  other  man.” 

He  was  unable  to  ruffle  her  composure,  however. 

“  I  don’t  go  out  every  night  of  the  week.  And  if  I  were  to  I  don’t 
see  why  you  should  make  objections.  I’m  young  and  gay.  I  like 
theatres,  and  restaurants,  and  night  clubs.  You  ought  to  want  me  to 
be  happy.” 

"  I  don’t  know  that  I  want  you  to  be  made  happy  by  other  men.” 

She  shook  her  head  wearily.  “  Bruce,  don’t  be  ridiculous.  You 
know  quite  well  that  it  would  bore  you  terribly  to  take  me  out  even¬ 
ing  after  evening.” 

"  I  don’t  know  that  it  would.” 

“  But  I  know  very  well  it  w'ould.  Don’t  you  remember  when  we 
were  first  married  how  tired  you  used  to  get  of  going  out  every 
evening?  You  kept  on  suggesting  that  we  should  stay  at  home. 
You  couldn’t  work  at  the  office,  you  said,  if  you  had  been  up  till  one 
o’clock  the  night  before.  That’s  why  I  started  going  out  with  other 
men.  I  didn’t  want  to  be  a  nuisance  to  you.  I  didn’t  want  to  spoil 
your  career.” 

It  was  challengingly  that  she  looked  at  him.  And  grudgingly  he 
had  to  admit  that  she  was  right.  That  was  the  way  that  things  had 
started. 

“  If  you  wanted  to  start  going  out  again,”  she  went  on,  "  why,  of 
'  course,  I’ld  love  to  go  with  you.  But  you  wouldn’t  like  it.  In  a 
fortnight  you ’Id  be  bored  to  death.  One  cabaret  show  is  fearfully 
like  another.” 

"You  seem  to  find  them  amusing.” 

"  Because  I’m  taken  cut  by  different  people.  That  makes  each 
evening  seem  a  little  different.  I  wouldn’t,  for  anything  in  the  world, 
go  out  with  the  same  person  every  evening.  That’s  why  I  have  a 
lot  of  ‘  beaux.’  So  that  I  can  have  variety.  And,  besides,  think 
how  much  money  I’m  saving  you.  You  ought  to  be  very  grateful 
to  me.” 

And  she  laughed  gaily,  and,  perching  herself  on  the  side  of  his 
chair,  kissed  him  lightly  and  affectionately  on  the  forehead.  She 
was  an  impossible  person  to  argue  with.  He  had  long  known  it. 
But  he  felt  some  retort  was  needed. 

”  There  are  some  men,”  he  said,  "  who  would  feel  jealous.” 

At  that  for  the  first  time  in  their  conversation  her  composure  left 
her.  Her  eyes  blazed,  and  her  lips  were  pressed  close  upon  her  teeth. 

“  You  don’t  trust  me,  you  mean.  You  don’t  trust  your  own  wife.” 

”  Of  course  I  trust  you,  implicitly.” 

”  Then  what’s  all  this  nonsense  about  jealousy?  ” 
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He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “  Jealousy’s  not  a  question  of  trust¬ 
ing.  It’s  .  .  he  hesitated.  "  Do  you  remember  the  ridiculous 
fuss  you  made  when  you  found  me  dancing  with  Gladys  Stokesbmy?  ” 

“  Ridiculous?  It  wasn’t  ridiculous  at  all.  I’m  not  going  to  have 
my  husband  going  about  alone  with  other  women.” 

“  You  go  about  alone  with  other  men.” 

”  That’s  different.” 

“  I  don’t  see  how.” 

"  My  dear.  Of  course  it  is.  You  can  trust  me.  You’ve  just  said 
you  can.” 

“  And  you  can’t  trust  me,  you  mean.” 

"  How  can  one  trust  any  man?  Men  are  polygamous.  Every 
book  on  sex  that’s  ever  been  written  has  said  as  much.  You’ld  be 
certain  to  get  into  mischief  if  you  weren’t  looked  after.” 

“So  I’m  out  to  sit  at  home  while  you  gad  around  London  with 
a  succession  of  different  men?  ” 

"  If  that’s  what  you  find  most  amusing.” 

"  I  don’t  see  that  there’s  anything  else  for  me  to  do.” 

"  There’s  your  club.” 

”  My  club!  ” 

"  Or  you  can  go  to  watch  boxing,  or  billiards,  and  you  can  go 
to  a  theatre  or  a  cinema.  You’re  perfectly  free.” 

"  Free.  Is  that  your  idea  of  freedom?  ” 

"  Well,  what  more  do  you  want?  You  can  do  anything  you  like.” 

”  Except  the  things  I  want  to.” 

”  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean  by  that.  I’m  not  going  to  have 
you  going  out  with  other  women  if  that’s  what  you  mean.  And, 
anyhow,  why  do  you  want  to  go  out  with  them?  Aren't  I  enough 
for  you?  ” 

He  looked  at  her  helplessly.  It  was  an  issue  that  they  had  con¬ 
tested  once,  and  that  he  had  not  the  courage  to  thrash  out  again. 
He  shuddered  as  he  remembered  the  miserable  week  that  had  fol¬ 
lowed  her  discovery  of  the  completely  innocent  evening  he  had  spent 
with  Gladys  Stokesbury.  He  had  argued,  he  had  pleaded,  he  had 
cajoled.  "  Be  reasonable,”  he  had  said.  "  You’re  always  going 
out  with  some  man  or  other.  Night  after  night  you  leave  me 
here  at  home  to  amuse  myself.  Why  shouldn’t  I  go  out  with  Gladys 
Stokesbury  now  and  again?  I’m  not  in  the  least  in  love  with  her. 
I’m  not  even  attracted  to  her.  She’s  just  a  companion,  that,  and 
no  more  than  that.  Why  shouldn’t  I  go  out  with  her?  ” 

But  Daphne  had  refused  to  discuss  the  question.  She  had  re¬ 
treated  behind  a  barrier  of  obstinate  reserve. 

”  It  is  no  use  arguing,”  she  said.  ”  I  am  not  going  to  have  my 
husband  going  about  with  other  women.” 

”  And  I,”  he  retorted,  “  am  going  to  do  exactly  as  I  choose.” 

"  In  which  case,”  she  annoimced,  ”  I  shall  cease  to  regard  you 
as  my  husband.” 

And  for  a  whole  week  she  had  observed  towards  him  an  attitude 
of  frigid  and  unapproachable  politeness  that  had  reduced  him  to  a 
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state  of  nervous  irritability  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  sleep  or 
work  or  play.  That  cold  hostility  had  pursued  him  everywhere.  In 
the  end  he  had  capitulated  unconditionally. 

“  I’ll  promise  anything  you  like,"  he  cried,  "  if  only  you’ll  come 
out  from  behind  that  barrier." 

And  the  moment  he  had  given  that  promise  she  had  become  again 
the  sweet,  affectionate  companion  with  whom  he  had  fallen  and  still 
was  more  than  half  in  love.  As  long  as  she  had  her  way  she  was 
charming  and  agreeable;  the  moment  that  she  was  thwarted  she 
became  hard  and  hostile  and  imp>ossible.  There  was  only  one  way 
of  maintaining  peace,  of  leading  any  sort  of  life,  and  that  was  to 
let  her  do  exactly  as  she  chose.  It  was  no  use  trying  to  reason 
with  her.  She  was  not  interested  in  reason.  She  was  concerned  only 
with  her  own  will,  and  the  getting  of  it.  She  knew,  too,  the  way  to 
get  it..  She  had  only  to  retreat  behind  that  barrier  to  make  his  own 
capitulation  inevitable.  She  held  all  the  cards.  As  everywhere  women 
were  holding  all  the  cards  to-day. 

And  with  a  sigh  Bruce  Rogerson  looked  up  at  the  portrait  of  his 
great  grandfather  that  hung  about  the  mantelpiece.  A  genial  four- 
bottle  fellow  he  must  have  been.  You  could  tell  that  from  the  flushed 
face,  the  thickened  nostrils,  the  friendly  wrinkles  about  the  eyes  and 
mouth.  A  genial  autocrat  who  had  ruled  his  family  of  thirteen 
children  as  a  colonel  does  a  regiment.  He  had  not  bothered  about 
getting  home  in  time  for  dinner.  He  had  stayed  in  the  card-room 
of  the  Granville  as  long  as  his  money  lasted,  as  long  as  his  legs  sup¬ 
ported  him.  And  he  had  told  his  wife  that  the  nursery,  the  drawing¬ 
room,  and  the  kitchen  were  her  province.  And  he  had  given  supper 
parties  for  the  ladies  of  the  chorus,  and  had  excused  himself  with  the 
reflection  that  with  men  these  things  were  different,  and  that,  any¬ 
how,  men  were  polygamous,  as  though,  Bruce  Rogerson  reflected,  to 
keep  track  of  one  woman’s  fancies  was  not  job  enough  for  any  man. 
And  in  the  whole  course  of  her  married  life  his  wife  had  not  received 
a  single  letter  that  had  not  been  read  by  her  husband  first.  A  genial 
autocrat. 

And  there  was  the  telephone  ringing,  and  Daphne  was  lifting  up 
the  receiver,  and,  "  Oh,  yes,  Bobby  darling,"  she  was  saying,  "  and 
you’re  calling  for  me  here;  that’ll  be  splendid.  And,  angel,  what¬ 
ever  you  do  don’t  forget  ...” 

Bruce  Rogerson  shrugged  his  shoulders.  There  was  nothing  to  be 
said.  One  could  not  argue  with  her.  One  had  to  let  her  be.  But 
it  was  reprovingly  that  he  looked  up  at  his  great  grandfather’s  portrait. 

"  If  only  you  had  been  less  of  an  autocrat,"  he  thought,  "  life 
would  have  been  a  very  great  deal  easier  for  me.” 
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LORD  CURZON 
By  S.  M.  Ellis 

It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  Lord  Curzon's  biography  is  to  be 
published  in  three  sections,  with  some  considerable  interval  of  time 
between  the  appearance  of  each  volume,  for  such  a  method  pre¬ 
vents  a  comprehensive  and  complete  view  of  the  subject  when 
considering  the  earlier  portions  of  the  work.  The  first  volume  of 
this  important  biography,^  just  issued,  and  very  ably  written  by  Lord 
Ronaldshay,  covers  the  years  1859-1898,  leaving  George  Curzon  for 
awhile,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  at  the  moment  when  he  sets  forth  on 
his  supreme  adventure  as  Viceroy  of  India.  To  attain  to  that  high 
office  at  such  an  early  age  predicates  talent  and  personality  of  no 
mean  order,  and  there  never  has  been  any  question  or  doubt  that  Lord 
Curzon  was  peculiarly  and  pre-eminently  suited  by  his  gifts  and 
temperament  for  the  great  position  that  the  Fates  (prompted  by  his 
own  ambition  and  will)  bestowed  upon  him  in  the  East. 

It  is  of  particular  interest  to  trace  the  beginnings  of  such  a  rich  per¬ 
sonality  as  this,  and  I  am  glad  that  Lord  Ronaldshay  points  out  how 
much  Curzon  ever  responded  to  the  aristocratic  influences  of  his 
heredity,  and  how,  at  the  outset  of  life,  he  was  keenly  sensitive  to 
the  beauty  of  his  surroundings  in  childhood  at  Kedleston  Hall,  the 
spot  where  his  ancestors  had  lived  for  over  seven  centuries  in  the 
lovely  county  of  Derbyshire.  For  here  is  an  early  trait  that  remained 
prominent  to  the  end  of  life ;  throughout,  historical  and  beautiful 
buildings  provided,  perhaps,  Curzon’s  greatest  pleasure.  One  of  his 
last  acts  was  the  preservation  of  Bodiam  Castle,  in  Sussex ;  his  posthu¬ 
mous  book  concerned  Walmer  Castle.  As  a  young  man  his  emotions 
were  overwhelmed  at  the  first  sight  of  the  Taj  at  Agra.  He  wrote : — 

”  The  pure  swelling  dome  and  spear-like  minarets  of  the  pearl  of  fabrics, 
the  gem  of  man’s  handiwork,  the  most  devotional  of  temples,  the  most  solemn  of 
sepulchres,  the  peerless  and  incomparable  Taj  ...  I  stood  there  and  gazed 
long  upon  the  entrancing  spectacle,  the  singular  loveliness  of  it  pouring  in  waves 
over  my  soul  and  flooding  my  inner  consciousness  till  the  cup  of  satiety  was 
full,  and  I  had  to  shut  my  eyes  .  .  ." 

George  Curzon  was  not  very  fortunate  in  his  early  instructors.  At 
the  age  of  seven  he  came  under  the  domination  of  a  strange  governess. 
Miss  Mary  Paraman,  who,  although  she  taught  him  well  and  incul¬ 
cated  all  the  virtues  esteemed  necessary  for  a  child  in  the  Victorian 
'sixties,  frequently  treated  her  little  pupil  "  with  all  the  savagery  of 
a  brutal  and  vindictive  tyrant. ' '  To  her  ferocious  discipline  and  cruel 
punishments  Lord  Ronaldshay  attributes  much  of  the  cause  of  the 

(i)  The  Life  of  Lord  Curzon.  Being  the  Authorised  Biography  of  George 
Nathaniel  Marquess  Curzon  of  Kedleston,  K.G.  By  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 
of  Ronaldshay  (Ernest  Benn,  21s.  net). 
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rebellious  spirit  which  characterised  George  Curzon  in  his  later  life. 
I  can  add  a  note  to  the  family  history  of  this  Mary  Paraman.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  a  former  Governor  of  Nor\vich  Prison ;  and  she 
had  a  sister,  Eliza  Paraman,  who  excelled  her  in  cruelty  as  a  governess 
in  a  small  school  for  boys  kept  by  a  Mr.  Priest  at  St.  Giles's,  Norwich, 
sixty  years  ago.  This  woman,  a  far  inferior  person  in  learning  to 
Mary,  was  guilty  of  the  most  savage  floggings  upon  the  persons  of  the 
unfortunate  little  boys  who  were  her  charges,  or  rather  victims,  and 
she  caused  them  to  suffer  far  worse  mental  tortures.  Some  of  her 
lesser  iniquities  are  depicted  in  that  vivid  story  of  Norwich  in  the 
'sixties.  The  Memories  of  Ronald  Love,  by  Mary  E.  Mann,  where 
Eliza  Paraman  figures  as  Eliza  Pergaman.  The  sister,  Mary  Para¬ 
man,  is  said  to  have  had  some  charm  of  manner  and  wit  in  her  saner 
moments.  In  her  own  strange,  sadist  way  she  seems  to  have  loved  the 
Curzon  children  who  had  been  her  pupils ;  she  left  to  the  eldest  girl 
what  little  money  she  possessed ;  and  at  her  funeral,  in  1892,  George 
Curzon  was  a  conspicuous  figure. 

Curzon 's  first  schoolmaster,  at  Wixenford,  was  also  a  dominating, 
violent-tempered  man,  often  savage  and  cruel  to  his  pupils.  Perhaps 
these  unhappy  experiences  account  for  George  Curzon's  attitude  to  his 
masters  at  Eton,  rebellious  and  an  "  impertinent  brat  "  in  the  choice 
language  of  his  tutor.  Like  all  clever  and  self-sufficient  boys  at 
school,  he  was  impatient  of  the  dreary  routine  of  the  pedagogic  system ; 
its  petty  but  all-powerful  tyranny ;  its  fell  privilege  of  cheap  sarcasm 
without  retort  from  the  victim ;  its  generally  unsympathetic  regard  for 
the  unusual  boy  who  refuses  to  turn  out  a  plaster  cast  upon  the  lines 
of  the  approved  scholastic  moulding  of  the  clay  shaped  to 
classics  plus  athletics.  The  only  schoolmaster  liked  by  Curzon 
at  Eton — though  he  was  not  his  pupil — ^was  Oscar  Browning. 
Browning,  of  course,  understood  unusual  boys  and  their  mental  and 
human  need  for  something  beyond  school  routine  and  games,  for 
which  heterodoxy  he  lost  his  mastership  at  Eton.  Lord  Ronaldshay 
does  not  lay  any  stress  on  the  undoubted  influence  Oscar  Browning 
had  in  the  development  of  Curzon's  character,  and  he  does  not  appear 
to  quote  the  estimate  of  Curzon  which  can  be  found  in  Oscar  Brown¬ 
ing's  Memories  of  Sixty  Years,  so  I  give  it  here: — 

He  [George  Curzon]  had  been  a  friend  although  not  a  pupil  of  mine  at  Eton, 
and  his  friendship,  I  am  happy  to  say,  has  continued  to  the  present  day.  His 
great  qualities,  which  have  since  been  fully  recognised  by  the  world,  were  not 
then  duly  appreciated  by  either  boys  or  masters  at  Eton.  I,  however,  wrote  to 
my  mother  about  him  at  this  time :  * '  Whatever  I  have  previously  thought  of 
his  character  has  only  been  strengthened  and  intensified  by  further  knowledge. 
A  purer,  brighter,  or  more  simple  spirit  does  not  exist,  and  his  cleverness, 
vivacity,  and  good  temper  make  him  the  most  charming  of  companions.” 

And  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remember  that  Lord  Curzon  said  to  his 
wife  when  Oscar  Browning  was  visiting  them  in  India  and  they  were 
discussing  the  Viceroy's  rapidly  successful  career;  "  Whatever  I  am 
in  life  I  owe  it  all  to  Mr.  Oscar  Browning."  The  assertion  erred,  of 
course,  on  the  side  of  polite  hjqjerbole,  but  has  some  bearing  on  the 
matter  in  question. 
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Despite  his  want  of  sympathy  with  the  masters,  George  Curzon 
did  brilliantly  at  Eton,  and  his  school  life  was  a  happy  and  glorious 
time.  The  same  pleasant  condition  waited  upon  his  years  at  Balliol : 
even  if  he  did  not  reach  the  supreme  pinnacle  of  academic  success,  he 
left  an  indelible  impress  of  his  vivid  personality  upon  his  old  college 
as  one  of  its  most,  distinguished  alumni.  Yet  with  his  vast  ambitions 
and  prescient  knowledge  of  his  own  capabilities  he  had  regarded  his 
education  merely  as  the  stepping-stone  to  his  ultimate  destiny  which 
already  he  had  planned  on  a  grandiose  and  imperialistic  plane ;  his 
thoughts  ever  turned  to  the  glamorous  East.  He  said  at  the  age  of 
nineteen : — 

I  do  not  know  that  I  build  many  castles  in  the  air  for  Oxford  specially. 
My  castles  come  later  on  in  life  and  perhaps  have  dim  chances  of  realisation; 
but  I  recognise,  at  any  rate,  that  they  cannot  have  any  unless  this  Oxford 
time  is  spent  in  laying  the  foundations  and  preparing  for  the  superstructure. 

And  when  he  came  of  age : — 

I  am  fully  conscious  of  the  fact  that  should  I  ever  do  anything  worthy  of  the 
humblest  mention,  it  must  be  looked  for  not  in  the  boyhood  which  has  now 
closed  behind  me,  but  in  the  manhood  which  from  to-day  opens  before  me. 

It  was  with  these  thoughts  that  many  of  the  ensuing  years  were 
devoted  to  foreign  travel,  interspersed  with  his  initiation  into  politics 
and  his  first  periods  of  ministerial  work  as  Under-Secretary  respec¬ 
tively  for  India  and  Foreign  Affairs.  His  appointment  at  the  age  of 
thirty-two  to  the  India  Office  affronted  people  who  did  not  appre¬ 
ciate  his  self-assurance,  his  omniscience,  his  cold  hauteur,  and  his 
“  superior  ’’  manner  towards  those  who  were  not  of  the  number  of 
his  intimate  friends.  This  point  of  view  was  vitriolically  expressed 
by  Henry  Labouchere  in  Truth:  “  When  I  say  that  Mr.  Curzon  is 
about  one-tenth  as  clever  as  he  thinks  himself  I  am  paying  him  a  very 
high  compliment  indeed.  He  should  realise  that  he  is  not  a  divinity 
addressing  black  beetles  when  he  has  to  explain  the  Indian  policy 
of  the  Government." 

Labouchere  and  the  world  in  general  never  knew  that  George 
Curzon  was  a  dual  personality :  so  it  has  often  been  in  the  case  of 
other  emotional  and  acutely  sensitive  natures.  The  arrogance,  the 
disdainful  manner,  the  boisterous  self-assertion,  formed  a  mask  to 
hide  the  reactions  Curzon  suffered  after  his  moods  of  exaltation  and 
his  sometimes  excessive  apprehension  of  his  own  abilities.  He  could 
be  severely  self-analytical  and  condemnatory  during  his  fits  of  de¬ 
pression.  He  wrote: 

I  have,  and  always  have  had,  no  opinion  of  my  abilities  and  accomplishments 
— such  as  they  are.  I  am  never  in  the  society  of  able  men  without  recognising 
their  intellectual  superiority.  I  have  no  opinion  at  all  of  what  are  sometimes 
alleged  to  be  my  powers  of  speech.  When  I  '*  carry  away  ”  a  big  meeting 
no  one  is  more  astonished  than  myself  .  .  .  To  say  that  I  have  a  high  estimate 
of  myself  makes  me,  who  know  the  reality,  smile. 

Who  knows  what  an  effort,  and  often  a  pain  to  me,  is  public  appearance  of 
any  kind?  I  am  supposed  to  seek  the  footlights.  Little  do  they  know  what  a 
business  it  is  to  get  me  on  to  the  stage !  How  many  of  them,  I  wonder,  have 
any  idea  of  the  long  hours  spent  in  bed,  of  the  aching  back,  of  the  incessant 
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nerve  pain  in  the  leg,  of  the  fearful  steel  cage  in  which  I  have  to  be  encased 
when  I  undergo  any  strain  in  which  standing  up  is  involved.  They  think  me 
strong  and  arrogant  and  self-sufficient.  Little  do  they  reck  that  it  is  an  invalid 
addressing  them,  who  has  only  been  driven  to  the  duty  because  it  is  a  duty, 
who  has  to  be  mechanically  supported  in  order  to  stand  upright  for  an  hour, 
and  who  probably  goes  back  to  his  bed  to  writlie  in  agony  as  an  expiation 
for  his  foolishness. 

And  this  was  the  same  man  who  could  humorously  confirm  in 
impromptu  verse  of  his  own  at  the  Crabbet  symposia  that  particular 
tag  of  “  superior  ”  which  had  attached  to  his  name: 

Charms  and  a  man  I  sing,  to  wit,  a  most  superior  person. 

Myself,  who  bears  the  fitting  name  of  George  Nathaniel  Curzon. 

From  which  'tis  clear  than  even  when  in  swaddling  bands  I  lay  low. 
There  floated  round  my  head  a  sort  of  apostolic  halo. 

So,  too,  there  was  the  antithet  in  his  physical  equipment.  He 
suffered  through  life  from  an  incurable  curvature  of  the  spine,  which 
involved  the  wearing  of  a  medical  appliance,  yet  his  external  aspect 
was  that  of  a  strong,  tall  man,  of  cherubic  countenance  and  rosy 
cheeks.  When  thirty-four  years  of  age  he  was  described  as  having 
“  the  complexion  of  a  mill^aid,  the  stature  of  an  Apollo,  and  the 
activity  of  cUi  Under-Secretary.” 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  trait  in  the  nature  of  this  remarkable  and 
gifted  man  was  his  devotion  to  detail.  He  was  very  artistic,  but 
he  had  none  of  the  carelessness  and  untidiness  alleged  to  be  the  con¬ 
comitant  of  the  artistic  temperament:  he  was  methodical  to  excess. 
He  was  extremely  emotional  and  quick-tempered,  yet  he  could  coolly 
devote  a  large  portion  of  his  time  to  the  management  of  his  household 
affairs.  On  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  India  he  superintended 
the  packing  of  the  Viceregal  plate  amid  the  thousand  calls  upon  his 
time :  and  in  India  the  Viceroy  carried  on  a  protracted  correspondence 
in  his  own  hand  concerning  the  engagement  of  a  cook  from  England 
and  the  subsequent  dismissed  of  that  functionary  owing  to  a  dis¬ 
crepancy  of  306  chickens  in  the  monthly  budget  for  the  Viceregal 
larder — ”  Result  was  that  he  left  here  at  twelve  hours'  notice.”  To 
the  end  of  his  life  Lord  Curzon  preferred  to  write  with  his  own  hand, 
and  made  the  least  possible  use  of  dictation  and  secretaries.  Long 
official  minutes  were  penned  in  his  own  large,  flowing  characters,  as 
were  his  extensive  correspondence  and  the  literary  work  on  which 
he  was  constantly  engaged.  Also  he  often  wrote  down  on  odd  sheets 
of  paper  autobiographical  notes  and  personal  thoughts  which  have 
been  utilised  by  Lord  Ronaldshay  in  this  biography. 

The  biographer  is  taking  his  work  very  seriously,  and  remains  ever 
on  the  high  path  of  the  Official  Life :  rarely  does  he  descend  to  relate 
a  humorous  incident,  and  such  smiles  as  come  to  one  in  the  reading 
arise  from  some  boisterous  or  sardonic  observation  in  a  quoted  frag¬ 
ment  of  Curzon’s  letters.  So  we  leave  the  youthful  Viceroy  as  he 
sets  sail  in  his  golden  argosy  for  India,  the  land  of  romance  and  mystic 
splendour,  the  goal  he  had  resolved  to  reach  from  his  early  days,  a 
dream  come  true. 
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By  J.  A.  T.  Lloyd 

Marco  Millions.  By  Eugene  O’Neill.  (Cape.  5s.  net.) 

The  hero  of  this  play,  in  three  acts,  is  not  at  all  the  Venetian 
Herodotus  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  rather  a  Babbitt  of  to-day,  a 
standardised  figure,  but,  as  such,  admirably  suited  to  expound  the 
wisdom  of  the  West  to  the  ageless  East.  Marco  arrives,  indeed,  with 
this  crfiicial  task  at  the  court  of  Kublai,  the  Great  Kaan.  That  potentate 
had  demanded  a  hundred  wise  men,  but  accepts  Marco  as  their  substi¬ 
tute.  He  regards  this  Western  merchant  as  the  apotheosis  of  a  jocose 
civilisation,  studies  him,  and  allows  him,  with  his  father  and  uncle,  to 
batten  upon  the  kingdom.  Only,  unfortunately,  the  Kaan’s  grand¬ 
daughter,  Princess  Kukachin,  views  Marco  quite  differently.  And 
when  the  time  ccanes  for  her  to  go  to  Persia,  as  a  royal  bride,  it  is  Marco 
who  is  chosen  to  escort  her.  Furthermore,  to  deepen  the  complications 
of  the  journey,  Marco  has  been  enjoined  to  gaze  daily  into  the  eyes 
of  the  Princess  in  his  charge.  On  the  last  day  Kukachin  herself  reminds 
him  of  his  task  :  “  There  is  nothing  in  life  I  would  not  give — nothing 
I  would  not  do — even  now  it  is  not  too  late  !  See  my  eyes  as  those 
of  a  woman  and  not  a  Princess !  Look  deeply  !  I  will  die  if  you  do 
not  see  what  is  there.”  For  a  few  seconds  Marco  is  hypnotised  into 
humanity,  but  he  shakes  it  off  and  returns  to  standard.  His  official 
account  of  the  Princess’s  eyes  runs  as  follows : 

I  have  never  noted  any  unnatural  change  in  them  except  toward  the 
termination  of  our  trip,  particularly  on  the  last  day,  when  I  noticed  a  rather 
strained  expression,  but  this  I  took  to  be  fever  due  to  her  Highness’s  spleen 
being  sluggish  after  the  long  confinement  on  shipboard. 

In  the  epilogue  Marco  shows  himself  dressed  as  a  Venetian  merchant 
of  the  thirteenth  century  in  the  act  of  leaving  the  theatre,  in  front  of 
which  his  limousine  is  waiting.  He  gives  a  “  satisfied  sigh  at  the  sheer 
comfort  of  it  all,”  and  then  and  there,  with  the  shadow  of  Pirandello 
hovering  over  him  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  the  whole  play,  returns 
to  his  normal  Babbitt  existence.  Satire  can  go  no  further,  but  the 
vigorous  art  of  Mr.  O’Neill  has  made  of  Marco  something  far  deeper 
than  the  puppet  of  satire;  has  made  him,  indeed,  a  veritable  colossus 
standing  for  business  principles  and  efficiency  against  the  timeless  servi¬ 
tude  of  thought. 

The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps  or 
a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 
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